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IRD-LIKE she's up at day-dawn’s 
blush, 

In summer heat or winter snows— 
Her veins with healthful blood aflush, 

Her breath of balm, her cheek a rose; 
In eyes—the kindliest eyes on earth— 
Are sparkles of a homely mirth; 
All vanished in the brief eclipse! 
Hark! to the sound of wedded lips, 
And words of tender warmth that start 
From out the husband’s grateful heart! 
O! well he knows how vain is life, 
Unsweetened by the farmer’s wife. 


But lo! the height of pure delight 
Comes with the evening’s stainless 
Joys, 
When by the hearthstone spaces bright 
Blend the glad tones of girls and 
boys; 
Their voices rise in gleeful swells, 
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Their laughter rings like elfin bells, 
Till with a look ’twixt smile and frown 
The mother lays her infant down, 
And at her firm, uplifted hand, 
There’s silence ’mid the jovial band; 
Demure, arch humor’s ambush in 
The clear curves of her dimpled chin, 
Ah! guileless creature, hale and good, 
Ah! fount of wholesome womanhood, 
Far fromthe world’s unhallowed strife; 
God’s blessings on the farmer’s wife. 


Ye dames in proud palatial halls— 
Of lavish wiles and jeweled dress, 

On whom, perchance, no infant calls, 
(For barren oft your loveliness) — 

Turn hitherward those languid eyes 

And for a mioment’s space be wise; 

Your sister ’mid the country dew 

Is three times nearer heaven than you. 


—~PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE 
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HEN your engine loses 
power, knocks, bucks and 
overheats, nine times out of 


ten it is sediment in the oil that is to 
blame. 


Just look at the long listof vital parts 
that will quickly show serious wear 
when sediment is present in any con- 
siderable amount. 


Ordinary oil cannot resist the intense 
heat of the engine—200° to 1000° F. It 
breaks down quickly. The resulting 
sediment crowds out the oil with true 
lubricating qualities from points where 
it is needed most. Moving metal sur- 
faces, which should always be separat- 
ed bya protecting film of lubricant, 
are thus thrown into direct contact. 

Why sed 


ment causes wear©r 


A strong magnifying glass reveals 
millions of microscopic teeth covering 
the apparently smooth surface of a 
bearing or other working part. 

When thecushioning oil film between 
these surfaces is destroyed or excluded 
by sediment these 
tiny metal teeth 
grind together, thus 
causing friction and 
wear. 

When this hap- 
pens in any import- 
ant part of an en- 
gine, costly replace- 
ments soon become 
necessary. Damage 
due to sediment in 
ordinary oil can 
never be repaired. 

That is why you 


Ordinary oil 

after Use. after Use 
Showing sediment formed 
after 500 miles of running 
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A. Ludlow Clayden, Engi- 
neering Editor of Automotive 
Industries, and one of the 
most prominent engineers in 
the automobile field, says: 


“In the past, too little at- 
tention has been paid to 
lubrication. Oil needs to be 
chosen for an engine almost 
more carefully than food 
for a child.’ 


P. M. Heidt, recognized au- 
thority on internal combus- 
tion engines, and author of 
“The Gasoline Automobile,” 
declares: 


“The proper selection of 
oil for the lubrication of an 
is a very 
important matter. The 

ade of lubricant used af- 

ects not only the efficiency 
FA the engine but also its 
e. 





Chas. A. Duryea, consulting 
engineer anda pioneer inauto- 
mobile construction states: 

“Buying inferior oil is the 
poorest economy a motorist 
can practise. Inferior oils 
must be used in greater 
quantities and, even then, 
they increase friction, loss 
of power, fuel consumption 
heat and repair bills. 

“Good oil costs a little 
more per gallon, but far 
less per mile.’ 


cannot afford to buy ordinary oil 
at any price. Thecost of using it 
is appalling, because of its injuri- 
ous effects on your engine. 


As a result of exhaustive research and com- 
prehensive practical tests the formation of 
sediment in dangerous quantities has been 
successfully overcome. 


Today over a million motorists avoid the 
sediment menace, with its accompanying 
troubles and repair expense, and keep their 
cars running like new, at reduced operating 
cost, by using Veedol—the lubricant that re 
sists heat. 

How Veedol reduces sediment 86% is made 
plain by the two bottles, showing the famous 
Sediment Test, at the left of the page. 
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19 places where sediment 
damages your engine 


. Cylinder walls 

. Pistons 

. Piston rings 

. Wristpins 

. Wristpin bearings 

. Crankshaft main bearings 
. Crankshaft 

. Connecting-rod bearings 
. Connecting-rods 

. Valves 

. Valve seats - 

. Valve cams 

. Camshaft bearings 

. Camshaft 

. Timing gears 

. Ignitiondrive shaftbearings 
. Generator shaft bearings 
. Oil circulating pump 

. Spark plugs 
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When figured by miles of service, and not by 
cost per gallon, Veedol proves much more eco- 
nomical than ordinary oils. 

The average motor oil acts like water in a ket- 
tle. When water is subjected to an intense heat 
it evaporates as steam. Under the terrific heat of 
the engine ordinary oil evaporates very rapidly 
through the oil-filler in the form of vapor. 

Veedol not only resists destruction by heat and 
the consequent formation of sediment, but also re- 
duces evaporation in your engine to a minimum. 
You will get from 25% to 50% more mileage per 
gallon with Veedol for this reason. 

Buy Veedol toda y 

Your dealer has Veedol in stock, or can get it 
for you. If he does not, write us for the name of 
the nearest dealer who can supply you. 


Lin 


The most complete book ever published on auto- 
mobile lubrication, written by a prominent engin- 
eer, and used as a text book by many schools and 
colleges. Describes and illustrates all types of 
lubrication systems; tells how to keep your car 
running like new at minimum expense. Also con- 
tains Veedol Lubrication Chart, showing correct 
grade of Veedol for every car, winter or summer. 
Send 10c fora copy. It may save you many dol- 
lars. 


EEDOL 


PENNSYLVANIa BASE 


Branches : 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 


San Francisco 
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A Page of Handy Helps for the Housewife 





Suggestions That Will Make Laun- 
dry Work Easier 


TATIONARY tubs are of stone or por- 

celain. 

If stationary tubs are not available, 
fiber tubs are lighter and easier to care 
for than those made of galvanized iron or 
wood. 

A laundry bench of sufficient height to 
save much back bending saves aches. 

All tubs should be wiped dry before put- 
ting away, except wooden ones, which 
should have a little water left in. A table- 
spoonful of kerosene prevents mosquitoes 
from breeding in the water. 

A wringer should be part of the laun- 
dry equipment. After use it should be 
earefully dried, the serews loosened, and 
the bearings should be oiled occasionally. 


THE FIRELESS COOKER IS A GREAT CON- 
VENIENCE 

Oil dissolves 
iny on the 
very dirty, 
cloth 
fresh 
dom. 

An ironing 


therefore, do not get 
rubber. If the rollers become 
wiping them carefully with a 
dampened with kerosene exposes a 
surface. This should be done sel- 


rubber; 


board with broader end 
hinged to the wall is a great convenience, 
The ironing blanket and sheet should 
tacked securely under the board with 
rt, brass-headed tacks. A_ separate 
nket and sheet for a table conven- 
jent for ironing large pieces 

\ sleeve board is good for small dresses 
gathers, as well as sleeves. 
but not white material for 
dresses makes easier. 

The pages of an-old almanac 
for rubbing the iron on As 
burns another is there. 

Rub hot irons on salt if they are rusty. 

Rub irons with a small piece of paraffin 
or candle if they are rough. 

fron holders can be made from the tops 
of old stockings. <A piece of leather from 


he 


is 


and 

Thin, slazy, 
ironing 
are good 
one page 
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ooK HOWING DETA 

HE CONSTRUCTI ON 

Outside Bi <i (wooden box, 

eeulatins material (crumpled paper, 

, Metal lining of nest. D, Cooking 

E, ‘cottons plate, or other source of heat. 

Pad of excelsior for covering the top. G, Hinged 
cover of outside container. 


old trunk, ete.). 


the top of an old shoe slipped in will pre- 
vent the heat from going through to the 
hand. The corners of a worn-out quilt 
can be cut up into squares for iron hold- 
ers 
_ To hang up a loose ironing board put 
it between two strong nails, big end up. 
To keep eyelets round after washing 
open them from the under side with. a 
punch... If this is done two or three times 
the eyelets will remain round and open. 
lron on a heavy pad. 
To take starch off 
piece of wire screening. 
Steam, instead of dampening, an article 
that must be ironed immediately. 


To heat irons quickly turm a pan or iron 
skillet over them. 


To iron plaits in a valuable woolen or 
Silk dress, baste each plait with silk that 
the stitches may not show. Pad the 
board heavily. Iron each plait by itself, 
beginning at the bottom and following 


irons, rub with a 


it to the top, doing but one or two plaits 
at a time. Iron through cheese cloth, or 
over cotton without lint. Go over the 
plait once to press it, and again to make 
it thoroughly dry and keep it from puck- 
ering. Use a moderately warm iron. 

Every home should be prepared for 
washing and there would be fewer doctor 
bills. Nature did not construct a woman 
for heavy hauling. 


Stationary stone wash tubs, three sec- 
tions, can be purchased for $8.80, taps, 
stop cocks and drain pipes costing about 
$1.50 extra. 


One who does her washing by hauling 
water and boiling in an iron pot out of 
doors pays the penalty in neuralgia and 
other ailments. Running water, sta- 
tionary tubs, washing machine, a wringer, 
“au mangle, a low, hinged ironing board 
and seat, as well as self-heating frons, 
good clothes line, clothes pins, scrubbing 
brush and washboard should be in every 
fairly prosperous home. 


Put the clothes in piles, having sheets 
together, then pillow cases and towels, 
cotton underclothes, woolen underwear, 
fine shirtwaists, colored clothes, very 
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ONE OF THE GREATEST OF ALL BOONS TO THE 


soil d clothe like ov 
handkerchiefs and coll: 
pile. 

Soak white clothes 
chine on Monday night. 
Water th first thing 
through the stop cock and pour in strong 
hot suds Put the boiler on the stove 
and let the water be heating while break- 
fast being prepared. After breakfast 
get one of the men folks, if possible, to 
turn the washing machine while you clear 
up. 

A hose 
washing 
hauling. 

A laundry stove is better than 
ular stove and certainly better 
outdoor pot. 

Much strength can be saved with heavy 
articles by laying them on the wash- 
board and using a serubbing brush 

Wring out the clothes thoroughly 
bluing or the water will drip and 
streaks, 


stockings, 
in its own 


ralls, 
rs, each 
the washing,ma- 
Drain off the 
next morning 


in 


tap and the 
saves heavy 


between the sink 
machine or boiler 


the reg- 
than the 


after 
make 


Great Helps for the Housekeeper 
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_ Tie the bluing in a cloth, or dissolve 
it in a vessel and strain through a cloth. 

A porch clothes line saves going down 
steps. Stretch a double line between 
pulleys on the porch post and a fence 
post. You stand on the porch, pin on the 
clothes and move them along. 

A strong, galvanized wire clothes line 
is best. 

The water in which rice has been boiled 
makes a good starch for thin baby clothes, 

Use soapy water to save your starch. 
It will give the linen a gloss. 

A handful of salt stirred 
rinsing water will make the 
liable to mildew. 

Dampen clothes by dew, 
or spraying devices. 

In sprinkling table linen, add a table- 
spoon of starch to a quart of water. 

To prevent fine materials from tearing 
in the washing machine put them in a 
pillow case. 

Settle muddy water in a barrel by 
ing two tablespoons powdered alum. 
dirt will fall to the bottom. 
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add- 
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FARM WOMAN—A COMPLETE WATER SYSTEM 
Temporary hard 
by boiling, the lime 
The reason soap 


water can be softened 

settles to the bottom. 
cleans is that it is an 
alkali and thus possesses the power of 
uniting with fats.to form another soap, 
just as lye, an alkali, unites with grease, 
a fat, to make soft soap. When the 
grease is eliminated, the dirt is set free, 
rubbing forces water and air through the 
cloth and drives out the dirt. Other al- 
kalies are ammonia, borax, soda and lye. 
Naphtha soap often used where it is 
not possible to boil the clothes, 


is 


* Always buy a good quality of soap and 
starch. Buy the soap long enough ahead 
to give it time to dry out. A good wash- 
ing compound is made by boiling together 
for ten minutes 5 pounds sal soda, 1 
pound borax and 2 cakes shaved soap 
When cold, stir in 4 ownces of salts of 
tartar, 3 ounces of the strong liquid am- 
monia one gets at the druggist’s. Put in 
a jug, keep tightly corked, put about half 
a pint in the rinsing and boiling waters, 
soaping dirty pieces extra 


| 








FLOATING DAIRY THERMOMETER—For telling the heat degrees of milk. 


LACTOMETER—For determining the 


“proportion of milk and cream. 


ICING THERMOMETER—To know when the syrup is cooked enough. 
OVEN THERMOMETER—For testing the heat of the even. 

BATH THERMOMETER—For regulating baby’s bath water. 
CLINICAL THERMOMETER—For taking the human temperature. 


Scraps of soap saved, put in a jar and 
boiled up make a soap jelly that is always 
ready. 

Wring instead 
woolen clothes, 


of rub the dirt out of 
if you have a wringer. 

For making starch and for other pur- 
poses there will be needed a wooden spoon, 
a tablespoon, a dipper, enameled teaket- 
tle, iron holder, clothes basket, strainer 
for starch, beeswax or paraffin, kerosene, 
clothes stick, two pails, two saucepans, a 
knife, a clothes horse, clothes pins, clothes 
apron. 


What Every Farm Home of Com- 
fortable Means Should Possess 


1: A keen interest in making brains and 
machinery perform the physical la- 
bor of the household. 
A good water system that works when 
needed. 
A good lighting 

* when needed. 

. A good heating 

when needed 

. Cold storage. 
Sewing machine. 
Modern laundry 

. Fireless cooke: 

. Good range. 

. Oil stove. 
Plenty of fuel. 
Warm, comfortable 

3. Convenient kitchen. 

. Plenty of good cooking utensils. 

5. Plenty of shelf and closet room. 

. Canning outfit. 

. Windows that 
Screens. 
Comfortable 
Pretty but 

nishings. 
1. A good garden. 
Flowers and flower 
A cow. 
Modern rye 4 utensils 
Plent of reading material. 
Musical inatrumee nts, 


system that works 


system that works 


conveniences. 


floors. 


raise and lower easily, 
beds 


simple furniture and fur- 


garden, 


Flies—Screen Your House 


UR 

with 
windows. 
screen. 
windows, 
more able 


house 
four 
The 


three-room one, 
outside doors and seven 
inside doors we did not 
We used mosquito netting for 
as we thought we would be 
another year to have wire 


is only a 








ONE TRIP TO oneve. ONE TRIP 4 REMOVE: 
it’s GREAT STEP-SAV 
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A SCRUBBING CHARIOT 
A similar one with rail on three sides and well pad- 
ded is useful for pay &, It is better to oll the 
floors and use oor duster which has a tong 
handle and ae away with kneeling. 


screens for them. My husband and my- 
self put the netting over the windows, 
taking only a few moments to a window. 
We paid a workman to put up the doors, 
but if @ person has time and tools he 
can easily do it himself. For two out- 
side doors, exposed to the weather, we 
got a cheap grade. The two front oneg 
are better. 

The following is a bill of what our 
house cost to have it screened: 
Two screen doors, $1.50 each 
Two screen doors, 90 cents each 
Four sets hinges 
One box tacks- 


Freight 


Netting 


Workman 


$6.96 
Colly, N MRS. W. T. RAWLS. 
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CLOTHING FOR THE FARM WOMEN 











This Season’s Styles 


JHE general trend this season is largely 

toward sports and outing clothes, this 
being due no doubt to the fact that people 
are too busy with war work to give much 
time to entertaining, and these sensible, 
yet pretty clothes, seem to cover the 
needs of more occasions than any others. 
Here are a few guides to this sort of cos- 
tuming: 

First, the material should be of good 
quality and of a texture that will shed 
dust and stand quite hard wear. Fian- 
nel, Serges and light-weight woolens are 
being shown for early spring wear, and 
pique, linen and denim for later use. 

The skirt should be short, and at least 
four inches from the ground. As only a 
girdle is worn, the waist should be made 
on the blouse model. The neck should be 
finished by ‘a turned-down -collar, which 
gives freedom to the throat. 

‘The bright hued knitted sweaters are 
more popular than ever, and with the 
young girls are largely taking the place 
of coat suits this spring. 

Skirts are about the same length, but 
much narrower than they have been for 
several seasons. 

High collars are having quite a vogue 
just now, owing, no doubt, to the ten- 
gency toward military styles, but With 
the coming of warmer weather the shops 
are showing most of the spring and sum- 
mer dresses with the usual soft V-shaped 
finish about the neck. 

The soft draped fichus such as our 
grandmothers used to wear are being very 
much worn, and always make a soft and 
becoming finish to the neck of a dress. 


Figured cotton voile seems to be the 
most popular material among the sheer 
things for summer wear, and it can be 


most satisfactorily used in the new draped 
skirts. 





Rules for Dressing 


IRST, always consider what propor- 
tion of the money that passes through 
my hands can I afford to spend on clothes. 
This one rule will simplify the whole 
question. 

The most practical clothes for me to 
get. What dress will look well and can 
be made to answer for the greatest num- 
ber of different occasions. 

Quality. Always get the best quality 
you can afford in relation to the amount 
you have set aside to spend. The better 
quality of material, with perhaps less 
trimming than you had planned, is al- 
ways better than the inferior quality of 
goods with extra money put into elab- 
orate trimming. This does not mean that 
your clothes should be made in the plain- 
est and severest fashion, without any or- 
namentation of any kind, for it is usually 
the little touch of ornamentation that 
gives a dress its distinction; but let the 
money here also be put into quality 
rather than quantity, and you will find 
that the one small note of some well- 
chosen trimming will give much more 
character and style to the dress than a 
great amount of trimming scattered all 
over a dress. 

Always consider becomingness. Do not, 
because ‘“‘mustard’’ may be the prevailing 
fashionable color, deaden the little color 
you may have by contrasting its sharp- 
ness with your own rather negative col- 
oring. An almost colorless person can 
often give the effect of pretty, delicate 
coloring by choosing some particular 
shade that brings out the color of her 
eyes or the tints of her hair. 

Give attention to becomingness to figure 
as well as to face. The whole appear- 
ance—the impression one gets of the gen- 
eral Outline of a person from head to toe— 
is the one that first catches the eye, and 
this impression is best made by giving 
thought to the lines of your figure and 
thereafter to the lines of your clothes. A 
rather stout, short figure can always ob- 
tain the effect of greater height and slen- 
derness by long, straight, unbroken lines, 
whereas an overgrown, angular person 
can do much toward obtaining the oppo- 
site effect by broad belts and large col- 
lars, ruffles, etc. 

Study the lines of your figure and then 
study the lines of your clothes, 

Combinations of color. <A well-made 
and otherwise beautiful gown is often 
spoiled by some discordant note of color. 
Combinations of color are desirable. So 
many of them blend so beautifully together 
that it is a pity not to combine them 
whenever it can satisfactorily and taste- 
fully be done, for it gives one an oppor- 
tunity to express individuality in Gress, 
but give a study to their combination. 
Observe them on other people, and decide 
for yourself just where the jarring note 
is, and then avoid those contrasts in 
planning your own clothes. 


The proper dress for the Proper occa- 
sion, It is a more comfortable feeling to 
be “‘under-dressed” than “overdressed.” 

Every well-dressed woman strives to 
have her clothes quiet and inconspic- 
uous. It is but human that any woman 
should be pleased to have her clothes re- 
marked upon for their taste and indi- 
viduality, but this is not obtained by glar- 
ing colors and extreme styles. : 


The way one’s clothes are put on and 
worn. A well-made dress Gateinenty put 
on, with belt not properly adjusted, with 
hooks left unfastened, and collar awry, 
may become an unsightly and’ unlovely 
thing. Attention should be given to the 
details of dress. An inexpensive dress, 
carefully made, and neatly put on, can 
make a very dainty, pretty picture of any 
young girl. 

Care of the clothes. All the money 
spent, the forethought given, and the 


taste and time expended in getting clothes 
are but wasted, unless care is taken of 
them after they are bought. If clothes 
are to keep their shape, and style, they 
must be kept well brushed, well pressed 
and carefully hung up. The most elegant 


gown can soon become dowdy looking by 
veareless wearing and handling. With 
shoes well polished, gloves neatly mended, 
skirts even hung, waist neatly pulled 


down, collars and cuffs kept immaculately 
clean and in place and with hat kept 
fresh and in shape by careful attention, 
any woman can look well dressed no mat- 
ter how inexpensive her clothing, but no 
amount of money invested in clothes can 
give an air of elegance to jll kept and 
carelessly handled clothes. 
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WHICH OF THESE GIRLS LOOKS READY TO DO 
HER WORK? 


To Make Shoes Wear Longer 


them well polished, as _ it 
that this film wear than 


1 Keep 
° better 
leather. 


is 
the 


2. Never use shoe polish that contains 
volatile solvents like turpentine or 
benzine, or acids like hydrochloric, 


oxalic or sulphuric. They harden or 
crack the leather. 
8. Where shoes get hard, 
thus: , 
(a) Brush them thoroughly. - 
(b) Wash remuining mud off with 
warm water 
(c) Dry with a soft cloth, : 
(d) While still damp and warm, give 
a coat of oil or grease. It gives 
best results when applied very 
warm but not hot, rubbed in 
well, put on with wool cloth, 
the shoes filled with grain and 
dried in a Warm but not hot 
place. 
The best oil for 


soften them 


shoes that are to be 
polished—castor; for plainer foot- 
wear—neat’s foot, fish oil or olcine. 
4. To make shoes fairly waterproof, add 
half a pound of tallow to each pint 
of the oils recommended for soften- 

ing leather. 


5. To make soles more durable, pliable 
and water resistant, swab now and 
then with linseed oil and let them 


dry 24 hours 

G. It is poor economy to wear a shoe the 
heel of which is worn on the side. 

q. Two pair of shoes worn alternate days 
will last much longer than if worn 
consecutively. 

8. Slippers save many an hour's wear. 

9. Shoes placed level on a shelf pay for 
the care; those thrown into a corner, 
vice versa. 


A Few Dress Hints 


The Mistakes an Unbecomingly Gowned 
Woman Makes 


HE right gown for the right occasions 
is the secret of being well dressed. The 
most beautiful and artistic costume worn 
at the wrong time looks in bad taste and 
out of place. 
A well-known woman, noted for always 
being beautifully dressed, once said: ‘Re- 
member always that a really artistic cos- 





tume is one which makes us say ‘what a 
lovely girl!’ rather than ‘what a lovely 
gown she is wearing.’ ”’ 


1. Our clothes should make the wear- 
er’s good qualities stand out. 

2. They should be planned with an idea 
to line and space and balance A short, 


stout figure with bands of trimming run- 


ning around the skirt will look just that 
much shorter and stouter. Vertical lines 
tend ta give a look of slimness. 

3. Every woman has a style of her 
own, and she should study it and dress so 
as to bring out her good points. She 
should consider the color of her hair or 


eyes in selecting colors: she should study 
the lines of her figure in selecting the 
lines of her clothes. Stooped or narrow 
shoulders can be made to look less nar- 
row by the plan of a gown, and in the 
same way, stout figures can be made to 
look less stout. 

4. Have an eye always to balance. A 
hat worn at the wrong angle often makes 
an otherwise pleasing outline entirely dis- 
pleasing; a skirt poorly hung can rob an 
otherwise well-made gown of all style and 


sense of proportion. 
5. Criticize your own garments. Have 
them neat, graceful, beautiful, allowing 


for free movements of the hody 


6. Everything depends on appropriate- 
ness. Our daily clothes should be adapted 
to our uses, 

7. If one has not just the right gown 
for the right occasion it is always in bet- 
ter taste to be too plainly dressed rather 
than over-dressed. 

8. Simplicity in dress does 
sarily mean plainness, but it means 
knowing what to leave off in ‘the way of 
decoration—in not spoiling a costume by 
useless and out-of-place ornaments. 


What Equipment the Home Dress- 
maker Needs 


VERY other 
special room or place, 
the sewing? 

Much valuable time is lost by the con- 
fusion and disorder in which sewing ma- 
terials are kept. 

Following are some of the things with 
which a well-ordered workroom should 
be equipped; 

1. A good machine with all helpful at- 
tachments, especially buttonhole maker 
and hemmer, all kept in perfect repair, is 
an absolute necessity. Saturday evening 
is a good time to oil the machine, as it 
will soak in during Sunday, and not be so 
apt to drop on your work. 

2. A stock of needles, pins, machine 
belts, oil, a pair of Shears for cutting gar- 
ments, cloth, ete., @ smaller pair for finer 
cutting, and a pair of buttonhole scissors, 
a good tape measure, an emery bag, a lap- 
board and a cutting table. 

3. A yardstick and a piece of marking 
chalk are constantly needed in a sewing 
room. 

4. An assortment of buttons, tapes, 
cotton and silk thread, hooks and eyes, 
binding ribbon, featherbone and belting. 


not neces- 








for a 
not 


calls 
why 


occupation . 
and 


. Bust and skirt forms are a great 
help to the home dressmaker, 

- A piece bag or box and a waste 
basket should also be in the room, 

7. An ironing board or table in the 
workroom saves muny steps, and also 
many grease spots that new garments 
often acquire by being pressed in the 
kitchen, 

8. A large cloth or sheet to place on 
the floor when sewing on dainty, light 


materials that are easily soiled. 

9 Another good idea is to 
small bag into which pieces of lace or 
trimmings muy be dropped hung on the 
back of your chair or the side of the 
machine, so that you may always put 
your hand right on them. 

10. A thimble is another thing which 
should have its own place. A good plan 
is always to have two thimbles. 

11. Always have a good supply of darn- 
ing cotton on hand, and a darning egg. 

12. When pieces of dresses are left 
over they should be tied in rolls and put 
where they can be easily reached—woolen 
end silk pieces in one bag and cotton 
pieces in another. 


have a 


Shoes, Umbrellas al Belen 


How to Mend an Umbrella—instead of 
darning a hole in an umbrella, soak a 
small piece of black sticking plaster until 
it becomes quite soft, then place this care- 
fully under the hole on the inside of the 
umbrella, letting it dry. 

For a Shabby Umbrella—Sponge it with 
strong tea well sweetened. The tea re- 
stores the color of the fabric and the 
sugar stiffen®@ it. 

To Clean a Raincoat—Rub the soiled 
parts of a mackintosh with a freshly cut 
potato. Wipe with a dampened flannel 
and dry. This will remove spots without 
injuring the fabric. 

Shoe Savers 

Saving Shoes—To lengthen the life of 
your shoes, try wiping them thoroughly 
with a damp cloth once a week, and then 
rubbing warm castor oil into the leather. 
When your shoes become wet, be sure to 
rub in some oil before letting them dry, 
and do not place too near the heat when 
drying them. 

For Creaking Shoes—Pour just enough 
sweet oi] into a tin plate to cover the 
bottom. Then stand the shoes with the 
heels. propped, so that the soles rest in 
the oil. Let them stand thus over night. 
In the morning wipe off the excess oil. 


Water-Proof Cloth That Is Porous 


A porous, water-proof cloth is good 
for outer garments during wet weather, 
for those whose duties or labor causes 
them to perspire freely. The “best way 
for preparing such cloth is by the process 
adopted for the tunic of the French 
soldiers during the Crimean war. It is as 
follows: Take 2% pounds of alum and 
dissolve this in 10 gallons of boiling water; 
then in a separate vessel dissolve the 
same quantity of sugar of lead (a poison) 
in 10 gallons of water, and mix the two 
solutions. The cloth is now well stirred 
in this liquid, until every part of it is 
penetrated; then it is drained and dried 
in the air, or in a warm room; then it is 
washed in cold «ewater and dried again, 
when it is fit for use. If necessary, the 
cloth may be dipped in the liquid and 
dried twice before being washed. The 
liquor appears curdled, when the alum 
and lead solutions are mixed together. 
The sulphate of lead is taken up in the 
pores of the cloth, and it is unaffected by 
rains or moisture, and yet it does not 
render the cloth air-tight. Such cloth is 
also partially non-inflammable. A _ solu- 
tion of alum itself will render cloth pre- 
pared as described, partially water-proof. 
but it is not so good as the sulphate of 


lead. ‘Notice: (Do not forget to keep the 
sugar of lead or rinsing waters from the 
children as it is a deadly poison if drunk). 





Ironing Suggestions 


Clothes Not to Iron, if Hung Carefully 
and Folded Evenly 
HEETS Knitted underclothes 
Pillow cases Open mesh under- 

Lolster cases wear 
Hand towels Lawn underwear, if 
Cup towels dried in a breeze 
Hath towels 


Stockings 

Socks 

Diapers 

Wool outside shirts 

Gingham aprons 

Night dresses Overalls and other 

Crepe work dresses work trousers 
Method and Order for Ironing Each 

Article 

Night Dresses—1, embroidery; 2, 
3, yoke; 4, body. 

Drawers—1, trimming; 2, 
body; 4, band. 

Skirt—1, ruffle; 2, hem; 8, body. 

Shirtwaists—1, cuffs; 2, collar band; 3, 
sleeves; 4, yoke; 5, back; 6, front. 

Silk Waist—Iron on the wrong side 
while still quite damp, with a warm but 
not hot iron. 

Embroideries — Pad the ironing board 
heavily; iron on the wrong side; have the 
material quite damp and iron until quite 
dry with a hot iron. 

Shirt—Have the shirt quite damp, pad 
the board heavily. Iron first cuffs, next, 
collar band, then the sleeves, yoke, back, 
and, last, the front. Do it all on the 
wrong side. 

Order in Which to fron Clothes 

1. Those that should not stay wet long, 
a silk waist. 

2. Those that have embroideries 
lace and dry out quickly. 


Wash rags 

Cheesecloth for dairy 
purposes 

Dust cloths 

Night shirts 


sleeves; 


tucks; 3, 


and 


3. The handkerchiefs. 

4. The thin waists and baby clothes. 
5. The white starched clothes. 

6. The white unstarched clothes. 

_7. The starched ginghams. 

8. The heavy colored clothes, such a3 


if ironed at all. 
How to Dampen Clothes 

If one puts her clothes on the line 
neatly and in order, a spray pump may 
be used for dampening them. If this be 
not possible, a pail and whisk broom 
will do, or if the night be not too dry, the 
dampness of the air cun be folded in. A 
small watering can will do, and is less 
tiring than snapping on the ‘water with 
the fingers. Of course, the clothes that 
go through the mangle seldom need to 
be dampened. In sprinkling the articles 
choose those which are to be ironed last, 
and put them at the bottom of the 
ket. 


overalls, 


bas- 


Clothes: Some Rules That Save 
Time, Money and Appearance 


HEN you get a dress, plan it well. 

Get good material and lines. Work 
at it until it is pleasing. Let it wear, not 
rust out. Take good care of it. 

Cleaning Clothes. If you get a grease 
spot, rub some cake magnesia on it at 
once. If sugar substance falls on it, wash 
the spot as soon as- you take it off. If 
mud spatters on it, let it dry and brush 
as soon as it is dry. 

When you take off a dress, if it be a 
starched dress, fold or hang it carefully. 
If it be gauzy, shake it gently outdoors 
and lay it straight in your long box. If 
it be white, wrap it in blue paper or a 


sheet that has been blued heavily. If it 
be a regular dress, brush it and hang it 
up on a coat hanger at once, not next 


morning. If it be a skirt, brush the bot- 
tom well, give ite: shake or two outdoors 
and: clamp in a skirt or trouser hanger. 
To put it on a coat hanger makes it sag. 
If a garment be soiled at neck or wrist, 
rub a cake of magnesia powder on it and 

When a dress is worn out. Cut cotton 
dresses over if they are worth it and wear 
for second best afternoon dress. Never 
be afraid to patch. Shorten work dresses 
patch them, or convert the west parts into 
aprons, petticoats, little dresses or romp- 
ers. Wool dresses should not be used for 
work dresses unless so made that they 
can be washed. It usually pays to ri 
them, wash and press the r.aterial well 
and lay away. Such cloth always comes 
in well sooner or later. 

The model clothes closet. It is big; it 
has a window for light by day with 
screens and shades or shutters. It has a 
light if there be an electric or acetylene 
system. It has cross bars on which to 
hang clothes. It has plenty of coat and 
skirt hangers. It has a few hooks for such 
things as are not best on hangers. as 


shelves for shoes. It has upper shelves 
for such boxes of hat trimmings, etc., aS 
need to be stored out of the way. It has 
dust covers to slip over suits and dresses 
that are not worn often. It has a good 
door or door covering to keep out the 
dust. 

Putting away the laundry. As_ the 


clothes are ironed and folded, hang them 
on the clothes rack to dry. 

Pile those to*be mended in a_ special 
basket. Arrange others on wheel-tray or 
in basket in piles, according to the owner 


or the articles. Let each member of: the 
family have a bureau drawer or some 
other place of his or her own for the 


clothes if it be only_a lined cracker box. 
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To Remove Stains 


Blood:—(a) Wash in cold water 

. until stain turns brown, then rub 
with naptha soap and soakiin warm water. 
qb) Rub with common soap and add a 
teaspoonful of turpentine to the water 
and soak. (c) If the goods is thick, ap- 
ply a paste of raw starch, renewing paste 
from time to time until stain disappears. 

2. Cocoa and Chocolate:—Helped by 
borax and by soap and cold water. 

3. Coffee:—fpread stained surface over 
a bowl or tub. Pour boiling water through 
it from a height, so as to strike the 
stained part with force. 


4. Fruit and Wine Stains:—(a) Treat 
with boiling water as for coffee. (b) . If 
the stain resists above treatment, dilute 


Javelle water with equal parts of boiling 
water and soak the stained part in it for 
a few minutes. Rinse thoroughly with 
boiling water and a little dilute ammonia 
water. Repeat if necess y. 

5. Grass Stains:—(a) Soak in alcohol. 
(>) Wash with naphtha soap and warm 
water. (c) Ammonia and water used 
while stain is. fresh if fabric has no deli- 
eate colors. (d) For colored fabrics, ap- 
ply molasses or a paste of soap and cook- 
ing soda. Let stand over night. 

6. Grease Spots:—(a) Wash thoroughly 
with naphtha soap and water. (b) Tur- 
pentine, oil] or lard are often used to 
soften old grease spots before washing. 
(c) Grease is soluble in benzine, alcohol, 
ehloroform, ether, carbonal and benzole. 
«d) For delicate fabrics chloroform and 
ether are the best solvents. Fuller’s 
earth or chalh may be applied as a paste 
to absorb grease before washing. 

7.. ink:—Ink is often difficult to ré- 
move, as it varies so greatly in composi- 
tion. It is well to experiment with a 
corner of the spot before’ operating on 
the whole. (a) If the stain is fresh, soak 
in milk, using more milk as the old be- 
comes discolored. (b) Wet with cold 
water. Apply oxalic acid to stain, let 
stand a few minutes and rinse. Repeat 
until stain has disappeared. Rinse in 
water to which borax or ammonia has 
been added. (c) Treat with lemon juice 
and salt, as for iron rust. (d) Treat 
with hydrochloric acid as for iron rust. 
«e) Alcohol will remove some ink stains. 
(f) Javelle water will remove some ink 
stains. Apply as for iron stains. Milk is 
only reagent given which does not remove 
color. 

8. Iron Rust:—(a) Wet the stained 
part with borax and water, or ammonia, 
and spread over a bowl of boiling water. 
Apply a 10 per cent solution of hydro- 
chloric acid, drop by drop, until the stain 
begins to brighten. Dip at once into wa- 
ter. If the stain does not disappear, re- 
peat the process. After the stain is re- 
moved, rinse at once very thoroughly, 
using either borax or ammonia in the 
rinse water. This is to neutralize any 
acid that may linger. Stronger acids 
may be used if the operator is skillful. 
(b) Proceed as above, using a 10 per cent 
solution of oxalic acid instead of hydro- 
echloric acid. Oxalic acid is not so det- 
rimental to fabrics, but it is deadly poison 
even in this dilute solution and should 
not be left around. (c) Wet the stained 
part with a paste made of lemon juice, 
salt, starch and soap, and expose to sun- 
light. This is a simple method to em- 
ploy, but takes longer and is often not 
effective. (d) Javelle water may be used 
to remove iron rust, though its action is 
slower than that of hydrochloric acid. 
Soak stain in Javelle water for a few min- 
utes, then wash. Repeat until stain dis- 
appears. All these methods destroy color 
and unless care is taken will greatly 
weaken the fabric. 

9. lodine Stains:—Soak 
chloroform or ether. 

10. Machine Oijl:—(a) Wash with soap 
and cold water. (b) If stain does not 
respond to this treatment, use turpentine, 
and let it stand for a few minutes. 


in alcohol, 


11. Meat Juice:—Wash in cold water, 
then with soap and water. 
12. Milk and Cream:—Wash in cold 


water, follow with soap and water. 


13. Medicine Stains:—Soak in alcohol. 
14. Mildew:—This is very difficult to 
remove if of long standing. (a) Wet 


stain with lemon juice and expose to sun. 
tb) Wet with paste made of 1 tablespoon- 
ful of starch, juice of 1 lemon, soft soap 
and salt, and expose to action of sun. 
(c) Make paste of pewdered chalk and 
expose to action of the sun. 

15. Mucus:—Soak in ammonia water 
or in salt and water, then wash with cold 
water and soap. 

16. Paint and Varnish:—Wet spot with 
turpentine, benzine, or alcohol and let it 
stana a few minutes. Wet again and 
sponge or pat with clean cloth. Con- 
tinue until stain disappears. (b) For del- 
icate colors—use chloroform. (c) If the 
paint is old it may take some time to 
soften. Equal parts of ammonia and 
turpentine soften old paint stains. 


17. Perspiration:—Wash in soap-suds 
and place in sunshine. (b) Javelle water, 
as directed for: iron rust. (c) Oxalic 


acid as directed for iron rust. 

18. Scorch:—Wet and expose to action 
of sun. Repeat several times. (b) x- 
tract juice of two onions, add one cup 
vinegar, two ounces Fuller’s earth and 
half an ounce of soap. Boil. Spread over 
scorched surface. Let dry in sun. Wash 
out thoroughly. 

19. Stove Polish:—(a) If washed while 
fresh it iseeasy to remove. (b) If, the 
stain is old, treat as follows: Saturate 
spot with kerosene. Wash in naphtha 
soap and water. 


20. Tar and Lampblack:—€aturate spot 
with kerosene. Wash in naphtha soap 
and water. 

21. Tea Stains:s-(a) 
borax and soak in cold water. (b) Glyc- 
erine will aid in removing tea stains. 
Soak spot in glycerine, then wash. 


22. Vaseline:—Wash with turpentine. 
Boiling sets this stain. 


Sprinkle with 





23. Wagon Grease:—Soften with lard 


or oi] and wash in soap and water. 





How to Clean Metals 


OST metals may be washed without 
harm in hot water, to which three or 
four tablespoons of sal soda solution to 
the gallon have been added 
Granite or Enamel Ware—This ware is 
made by coating iron vessels with a so- 
lution of glass. The coats of glass chip 
off very easily, therefore it should be 
handled carefully to prevent chipping and 
should never be scraped. Ordinary dish- 
washing is sufficient to clean it unless 
food has burned on, or it has become 
very much discolored. In that case put 
the vessels to be cleaned in a larger 
vessel on the stove. Nearly cover them 
with cold water. Add three or four table- 
spoons of sal soda solution. Let boil for 


an hour, remove from the water, and 
rinse. If any spots are left, scour them 
with a good scouringygsoap. Wash like 
ordinary dishes. 

Tin—Tin utensils must be protected 
from scratches, which expose the steel 
foundation and allow it to rust. Clean, 


by washing in hot soapsuds or boiling in 
a soda solution. Do not scour tin to 
make it look like new. 


a paper on the table. Put some of the 
whiting in the saucer and add enough 
ammonia or diluted alcohol to. make a 
paste. Rub this over the silver with a 


soft cloth and lay the silver on the paper 
to dry. When you have finished this, rub 
the whiting off with a clean soft cloth. 
Then polish the silver with a chamois 
skin. 

Iron Cooking Utensils—Tie a piece of 
beeswax or mutton fat in a cloth. Spread 
a newspaper on the table. Heat the iron 
utensil hot enough to melt the fat and 
lay it on the newspaper. Rub the uten- 
sil over with the fat and wash it in hot 
soapy water. 

To Clean Greasy Ones—Boil in water to 
which some sal soda solution has been 
put, according to the directions for 
enamelware. 

To Clean Rusty Ones—Spread a news- 
paper on the table. If the utensil is very 
rusty, rub it over with coal oil and let 
it stand an hour before heating. Other- 
wise, heat it at first, rub it over with 
wax or fat, and then scour it with salt. 
Wash with hot soapsuds and dry it thor- 
oughly by wiping it and then heating it. 
If ironware is to be put away for some 
time, rub it over with unsalted fat to 
keep it from rusting. Flat irons are 
cleaned like cooking utensils. 

Iron Stoves—Wet «a cloth, rub it on a 
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NOTE THE TRANSFORMATION A FEW TREE 
NOTE ALSO TH 


Nickel—Keep the nickel trimming of 
stoves and nickel faucets bright by wash- 
ing them in hot soapsuds and rinsing in 
very hot water. If nickel is very much 
discolored, rub it with a scouring powder 
or soap which will not scratch. 


Brass and Copper—Polish with rotten 
Stone and oil. If the metal is spotted, use 
oxalic acid solution with the rotten stone. 
After rubbing well, the metal should be 
washed off in hot soapsuds and finished 
with a dry cloth. Never use ammonia. 

Zinc—Wash with hot soapsuds. If zine 
has become stained, pour a litfle coal oil 
on it, spread it over with a cloth, and 
rub hard until it is bright. Rub off all 
the coal oil with a clean cloth. 


Steel—Put a newspaper on the table 
and lay on it the utensils to be cleaned. 
Use bath brick or a scouring soap or 
powder. Pulverize the bath brick or 
soap. Moisten a cork with water, dip it 
into the powder and rub ‘it over the 
utensil until it is bright. Wash in hot 
water, and rub it over the utensil until it 
is bright. Wash in hot water, but do not 
let the handles of knives and forks lie in 
the water. 


Silver—lIf silver is washed in hot soapy 
water, rinsed, and rubbed dry with a 
clean soft towel each time it is used, it 
will not need frequent cleaning. If it 
becomes tarnished from contact with egg, 
rubber, or sulphur in any form, rub it 
with common salt before washing. The 
tarnish is silver sulphide, which is in- 
soluble in water, and the salt produces 
silver chloride, which easily washes off, 
The basis of most prepared silver pol- 
ishes is French whiting, a fine white 
powder. It is much cheaper to buy the 
whiting and make your own silver polish. 
Wash it in hot soapsuds and wipe it. Lay 
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cake of soap, and wash the stove all over 
with it, rinsing the cloth and adding 
more soap whenever necessary. Or, wet 
the cloth in water containing sal soda 
solution as prepared for washing iron 
utensils, Let the stove dry. ‘You may 
then oii it or black it. To oil it, put a 
little lard, sweet oil or separator oil, on 
a cloth and rub it over all iron parts of 
the stove. Rub it off with another cloth 
or crumpled paper. Polish with a dry 
woolen cloth till all the oiliness is gone. 
Burn all the oily rags and paper, since 
they may cause fire by spontaneous com- 
bustion, and wash the polishing cloth. 
To black it, apply the blacking with a 
cloth or dauber to a small portion of the 
iron part of the stove. Polish it imme- 
diately with a brush before it has time 
to dry out. Continue until the stove is 
finished. 





Suggestions for Trimming Hats 


1 See the current fashion magazines. 
. 


2. Simplicity in trimming is always 
most pleasing. A hat is spoiled if over- 
trimmed. 

3. After the trimming is 
place, hold hat at a distance an 
Notice what may be taken off. 

4. After placing the trimming, sit or 
stand before the mirror and adjust trim- 
ming to suit the face and outline of the 
hair. 

5. For young girls, trimming across the 
front or back may be becoming. It is 
usually placed at the left side, although 
sometimes on the right. 

6. A simple trimming is made by roll- 
ing a twist of ribbon around the crown 
and finishing with a bunch of flowers. 


inned in 
criticize. 
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7. Scraps of silk or ribbon can be used 
for wreaths or ribbon flowers. 

8. Wings and quills are suitable 
young girls. A quill is often trimming 
enough for a stiff tailored hat and can 
be put through the ‘crown and brim if 
turned. Wings must be carefully placed 
in relation to lines of face to get the best 
effect, and should be pinned in poSition 
and tried. 

9. Straw hats, if of tailored finish, can 
be trimmed with straw bows, wings or or- 
naments. This makes an_ economical 
trimming and uses up the odd pieces of 
straw. 

10. Ribbon bows are_always suitable 
for young’ girls’ hats. Every girl should 
be able to tie the simpler styles. 

11. The ability to trim a hat artistically 
is a gift. One may possess it and not be 
aware. Begin to practice placing. Study 
the best designs in shop windows and 
magazines. Notice the colors and ma- 
terials combined. 

12. Sew trimmings with as few stitches 
as possible to hold—wings, feathers, and 
flowers securely at the base but tacked 
loosely with invisible stitches. 

13. Large black-headed pins are useful 
in placing trimming and in holding until 
sewed. 


for 





When You Paper Your Room 


PERHAPS no one thing adds more to 
the fresh attractiveness of a room 
than to paper it anew in soft, restful 
tones which harmonize with the furnish- 
ings. Some state and city governments 
do not permit one layer of wall paper to 
be placed over another, for sanitary rea- 
sons. 

It is not a long job to scrape or strip 
the walls, and the expense of doing the 
work may be considerably diminished if 
this work is done systematically. Two 
people can work to better advantage than 
one. 

With a broad whitewash brush dipped 
in hot water, saturate the paper. Go 
over it two or three times until it is well 
wet, then follow with a broad putty or 
scraping blade and the paper will come 
off readily. Fill all cracks with plaster 
of Paris or cement and when dry sand- 
paper smooth. In fact, sandpaper should 
be used to remove any roughness any. 
where on the plastered surface. Places 
where the baseboard has shrunk awa 
from the wall should be filled in, as suc 
openings admit the cold and waste fuel 
in winter time. 

All corners should be cut and fitted, for 
if the paper is brought around a corner 
and merely patted into the angle, it will 


not cling, and in the course of a few 
weeks when the paste is thoroughly dry, 
the paper will begin to crack in ugly 


lines, of the whole 
room. 

Sometimes when there is a heavy fire- 
place chimney in the room or even the 
ordinary chimney running through the 
room, the hedt and settling of the walls 
will cause the same paper to crack, even 
where the paper has been properly cut 
and fitted. There seems to be only one 
way to avoid this, and it is to cut and fit 
a small, neat length of quarter round or 
smooth molding from the baseboard to the 
ceiling. Nail this in place, putty the nail 
heads, and paint or stain to match the 
woodwork of the room. Now the paper 
may be fitted to this on either side with- 
out fear of unsightly breaks. 

If it is desired to paper over new plas- 
ter, brush first with a solution of vinegar 
and water to neutralize the strong alkali 
of the lime, otherwise the moisture of 
the paste may bring out enough of this 
surface alkali to cause discolorations. 

When the paper hanger puts up the bor- 
.der, be sure that he allows for the pic- 
ture molding at the top. More than one 
border has been spoiled because it was 
not set an inch or so lower.—E. G. W. 


How to Make Whitewash 


HE following directions for makng 

whitewash are taken from ‘White 

Paints and Painting Materials,”’ by YW. G. 
Scott: 

Ordinary Whitewash—This is made by 
slaking about ten pounds of quick-lime 
with two gallons of water. 

The lime is placed in a pail and the 
water poured over it, after which the pail 
is covered with an old piece of carpet or 
cloth and allowed to stand for about an 
hour. With .an insufficient amount of 
water the lime is “scorched” and not all 
converted into hydrate; on the other hand, 
too much water retards the slaking by 
lowering the heat. 

“Scorched” lime is generally lumpy and 
transparent, hence the use of the proper 
amount of water for slaking and an after 
addition of water to bring it to a brush 
consistency. 

Weatherproof Whitewash (Exteriors) 
—For buildings, fences, etc, 

(1) Sixty-two pounds (1 bushel) quick-+ 
lime, slake with 12 gallons of hot water. 

(2) Two pounds common table salt, one 
pound sulphate of zinc, dissolved in two 
gallons of boiling water. 


(3) Two gallons skimmed nifilk. 


spoiling the beauty 





Pour (2) into (1), then add the milk 
(3) and mix thoroughly. 

Whitewash is applied with a _ broad 
whitewash brush and is spread lightly 


over the surface, no attempt being made 
to brush it in as is the case with an oil 
paint. 





Another group of situation in which the 
juvenile ‘‘spills the beans’”’ is that one where- 
in the misuse of an expression of his elders 


leads to disastrous results. Take for ex- 
ample, little Johnny going up to Uncle and 
asking him: , 

“Uncle, can you make a noise like a 
frog?” 

“No, why?” asks Uncle. 

“Why, pa says when you croak we v@ll 


get ten thousand dollars.” 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








THE BABY: FOOD, 


CARE, CLOTHING 








Do’s and Don'ts for the Baby 





On the left are the pointed-toed shoes a 
Child should not wear; on the right are shoes 
of the right shape. 








On the left is the sort of bottle the baby 
og not use; on the right is the right 





On the left is a child made hot and un- 
comfortable by overdressing in hot weather. 
On the right is a child dressed as he should 
be for the hot days of midsummer. 


NY, 


On the left are the sort of pins that should 
fot be used in the baby’s clothing. On the 
right are the right sort. 


—_—— 


| 





t ————— 
, 
On the left are foods and drinks the baby 


should not have. On the right are some of 
the right foods and drinks. 








WARNING | 
POISON! | 


Beware of patent medicines when the 
child gets sick, and avoid also soothing syr- 
ups, paregoric, etc. 





And finally, keep this away from the child 
and especially from the child's food. It was 
the filth and disease germs carried by flies 
to the child’s food that brought mourning to 
this mother, 


Rules for the Care of Your Baby 


HERE are a few questions concerning 
the welfare of little babies that can 
never be emphasized too often; or at least 
until every mother in the land has a fair 
knowledge of such vital facts. 
Following are some of the most impor- 
tant things every mother should constantly 
bear in mind: 


1. The proper care of a baby begins 
with the mother long before the baby is 
born. A prospective mother should eat 
the simplest and most wholesome food and 
an abundance of it, including fruit and ce- 
reals. She should take plenty of exer- 
cise in the open air, and drink plenty of 
water. She should have a good physician 
make a chemical analysis of her urime 
once every two weeks, and for three 
months before the baby’s birth this should 
be done once a week. If a woman is too 
poor to procure such services from a pri- 
vate physician, it should be demanded free 
from the county physician. Literally thou- 
sands of women have lost their lives by 
failure to observe this rule. 


_2. At labor the services of a good phy- 
sician should be had, if to do so means 
the sacrifice of the husband's tobacco for 
a year. It often means life to both 
mother and baby and lack of it more often 
means ill health and medicine bills for 
many years. 

3. When the baby arrives begin to 
teach it regular habits in the first five 
minutes of its life. If the woman who 
dresses the little one begins rocking and 
shaking it, hit her with a hammer. Never 
rock a ie 4 The baby’s nervous system 
demands absolute quiet. Try to get the 
baby to cry lustily during the first few 
hours of its life; that is nature’s way of 
aerating and expanding its lungs and put- 
ting its blood to circulating properly. 

4. Put the baby to bed at a regular 
hour each night—that hour should be at 
dusk in winter-time and before in sum- 
mer. Put it to bed in a comfortable, 
dimly-lighted room and leave it alone, and 
never let a strong light shine in its eyes. 
Never take it visiting at night, and never 
wake it to show to friends; let them come 
in daytime and wait until baby wakes. 


5. Feed the baby regularly. Unless 
there is a very reason to the con- 


trary, every baby should be nursed by its 
mother. The first seven days of its life 
a baby should be nursed every two hours 
during the day and two times during the 
night. During the second and third week 
the periods should be from two and one- 
haif to three hours apart in day and twice 
during night. From the fourth to eighth 
week, inclusive, every three hours during 
daytime and once at night is sufficient. 
Feed by the clock, don't trust to guess 
work. From the third to tenth month 
every three hours during day and once at 
night is sufficient. Beginning with tenth 
month night feeding may be left off. Dur- 
ing the eleventh and twelfth months every 
four hours during the day is sufficient. 
These periods are the same for nursing 
and bottle-fed babies. 


6. Everythl..g that touches a baby 


should be clean—clean clothing, clean 
food, clean water. Dirt for a baby means 
danger. A baby should be kept warm. 


The underclothing the first two years 
should be woolen, light but warm. The 
baby should have a bath every day, a 
warm bath in warm room. The baby 
should be kept in the open air a great 
deal, thoroughly protected from cold and 
glaring sunlight in the eyes. 


7. Do not dope the baby, if sick, with 
soothing syrup, powders, etc. And do 
not call in a neighbor who happens to 
make a specialty of giving free advice 
to young mothers; but consult a good 
doctor. If a doctor is too far away to 
be easily consulted, do nothing rather 
than the wrong thing, but use common 
sense, stop food, give plenty of water 
and if the baby does not get better, send 
for a doctor at once regardless of cost 
or sacrifice; it may mean saving the 
baby’s life. If the little one has croup, 
send for the doctor; it may mean diph- 
theria and the patent salves advertised on 
every pine tree and sold in grocery stores, 
etc., will not do diphtheria any good. If 
«the croup is ordinary simple croup or 
Spasmodic croup there is no danger, but 
a dose of vaseline and a hot mustard bath 
generally give relief. A doctor only can 
tell the difference in the kinds of croup. 
In the meantime, if the crop is diphtheria 
rubbing with cure-alls only wastes prec- 
ious time. 

8. Do not over-feed the baby. In the 
hot summer months, especially in_ the 
rainy season, it is best to give the baby 





Is Your Baby Growing as It Should? 


ERE are average weights and neasurements for children at different 


ages.in months: 
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boiled water to drink. Kee y 
from baby and food. Pe cone 

9. Weigh the baby once a week during 
the first year. After the first three weeks 
a baby should gain about four to eight 
consult the doctor. There are many causes 
consult the doctor, -.ere are many. causes 
for loss of weight. 


10. Pacifiers should not be used. They 
are germ carriers and they ruin the child’s 


jaws. Do not let anyone kiss the baby in 
the mouth. 
11. Teething is natural and if the baby 


is healthy little trouble will come from 
it. Let the teething powders alone. 


12. A baby has colic often during the 
first three months. It is easy to relieve 
by the use of gentle massage with 
vaseline over the abdomen, and the ap- 
plication of warm cloths. The pain is 
caused by formation of gas. Anything 
which expels the gas will give relief. A 
laxative is often necessary and the best 
is plain milk of magnesia. 

13. Babies only catch cold from some 
one with a cold. Keep all persons away 
from baby and out of room who are ‘‘snif- 
fing’’ and sneezing or coughing. 


14. A baby may very easily have a 
convulsion. f it shows’ signs of one, 
such as twitching of muscles, moaning in 
sleep, etc., give a dose of magnesia, a 
small warm injection of salt water (one 
teasponful of table salt to one quart of 
water) using about two or three cups full 
for a baby up to three months old. Use 
a small hand syringe. Before beginning 
this treatment start somé one for the 


doctor. 
. DR. G. M. COOPER. 





The Baby’s Food After the First 
Year 


AKING Away the Bottle—Bottle feeding 

is rarely necessary after the twelfth 
month. The child may be gradually taught 
to drink from a spoon or cup. Where the 
baby ts delicate the bottle may be used until 
the fifteenth month. 

The eruption of teeth, the increase in the 


salivary, gastric, and pancreatic secretions 
give not only greater power of starch and 
protein digestion, but also the ability to 
masticate some solid food. 
Semi-solids—Semi-solids must be _ intro- 
duced gradually into the dietary, milk re- 
maining the principal food. Cream is re- 


quired particularly where there is a_ ten- 
dency to constipation. Until the eighteenth 
month little changes should be made except 
the addition of gruels, meat broths and 
cracker or stale bread soaked in milk. Five 
feedings in the 24 hours during the second 
year are sufficient for a healthy child, 

The following dietary is intended only as 
&@ suggestive guide. Variety at this age is 
not necessary, but a choice is designated by 
the letters a, b. 

DIETARY FROM 12 TO 18 MONTHS 

First Meal—é to 7 a. A glass of 
warm milk containing a stale bread 
or rolled cracker. 

(b) A porridge of well cooked 
two hours) cereal with milk. 

(c) A little soft egg (poached or boiled) 


m. (a) 
little 


(at least 


with stale bread crumbs and a glass of milk. 
Second Meal—10 a. m. Glass of warm 
milk. 


Third Meal—i to 2 p. m. (a) Stale bread 


soaked in gravy from the roast or steak, 
Milk. 

(b) Soft egg, a little zweiback, glass of 
milk, 


(c) Toast soaked with beef juice; glass of 
milk. 

Fourth Meal—5 to 6 p. m. Glass of milk 
cr milk with cereal jelly. 

Fifth Meal—(If necessary, late in the eve 
ening or night) Glass of warm milk, 


DIETARY FROM THE 18TH TO 24TH 
MONTH : 


First Meal—7 a. m. (a) Warm milk with 
stale bread or buttered cracker, - 

(b) Cereal porridge with milk and cream, 

(c) Glass of milk, soft boiled egg with 
bread and butter. 

Second Meal—10 a. m. (a) Bread and milk, 

(b) Milk from oyster stew and cracker. 

(c) Milk toast. 

Third Meal—?2 p. m. (a), Mashed potatoes 
with dish gravy and a glass of milk. 

(b) Mutton, beef or chicken broth thick- 
ened with rice or barley; bread or cracker 
and milk, 

(c) Beef juice on toast; rice or tapioca 
pudding, with this meal may be given a lit- 
tle well baked apple pulp or stewed prune 
pulp and juice. 

Fourth meal—5 to 6 p. m. Bread and milk 
or bread with butter and milk. Milk may be 
given during the night if baby seems hungry. 


DIETARY FOR THIRD YEAR 
First Meal—7 to 8 a. m. 
plenty of milk and cream. 
(b) Soft boiled or poached egg with toast 
and milk. 
(c) Meat jelly with bread or crackers and 
ilk, 


(a) Cereal with 


m 
Second Meal—1ii a. m. Bread and milk, 
meat, or clam broth with cracker, 
Third Meal—2 p. m. (a) Brotied scraped 
beef with buttered baked potatoes. Milk. 
mashed 


(b) White meat of fish or fowl, 
potato with bread and butter. 
(c) A little finely cut steak or roast, 
creamed potato or boiled; rice and milk. 
Light pudding, junket, stewed fruit or a 


little ice cream may be added to the above, 

Fourth Meal—6é to 7 p. m. (a) Bread and 
butter; glass of milk. 

(b) Cornmeal mush and milk, 

(c) Baked Graham crackers 
milk, 


apple, and 
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1 Some Don’ts Concerning Bottle 
Delivered you FREE Feeding of Bebice 


to other concern will offer you ouch values or such 
F Make your 
choice from 


44 styles 


colo fe and sizes in 
the famous “ Ranger” line 
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Many are making $15.00 and up per day. can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, neigh 
bors and home use with a 


“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 


Made better, last longer no waste, gives best 
results, uses lese fucl, easy to operate. 
Prices, $3.25 and up. We furnish cans 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


We also manufacture Home and Community 
Steam Pressure Outfits. 


The Carolina Metal Products Co., 
Post Office Box 100 Wiimington, N.C. 


GET A FEATHER. 


1 25- ‘Ib. bed, 2 3el1b. pil- 
lows, 2 large blaukets, 1 
large counterpane; retail 

alue 622. Reduced to 
gio 92 for all, 30-lb. bed 
outfit as above@11.92,35-lb. 
bed outfit $12.92, 40-lb. bed 
outfit $13.92. BEDS 25-lb. 
66.75, 30-1b. $7. yd bog that 
40-1b. 95, 23 pillows 
61.25. Oileee feathers, bestticking. We have$1000 cash | 
deposit in bank to guarantee satisfaction or money back. 

Mail money order or write for catalog today. 

SANITARY BEDDING COMPANY 
Dept. 3 CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


New Feather 50 | 
Beds nw only $6= 


New Feather Pillows $1.25 per 
pair. Full size and full weight guar- 
anteed. All New, Clean, Sanitary 
Feathers, encased in the best eight- 
ounce Feather Proof A. C. A. Tick- 
Ing, direct from our sanitary factory 
to you. You buy from us the best,9| 
cheapest and with a money back 
















F guarantee of satisfaction. Write 
as today for our new catalog of exceptional values. 


Southern Feather & Pillow Co., Dept. 136 Greensboro, W.C. 





CANNING OUTFITS 
Most complete and 
convenient on the 
market. Multiplied 
thousands used by 
Government agents, 
tomato clubs, farm- 
ers and fruit grow- 
ers. Special prices 
for early orders. Free 
descriptive matter. 
FARM CANNING 
MACHINE CO., 
Meridian, Miss. 
Dept. P. F. 











. } . 7 

The American Postal University 
Correspondence courses leading to degree of A.B. 
and B.S. Chartered under laws of Missouri. 

TEACHERS WANTED 

For Agricultural Courses. 

W. L. CALAWAY, Sec’y,, 

Bethesda, | Arkansas. | | 

















Hunts Improved Prolific Seed Corn 


Field Selected and Detasseled. 
Rushel, $3.75; half bushel, $2; peck, $1.15, f.0.b. 


R. P. HUNT, Route 2, WAKE FOREST, N. C. 








36 POUND NEW FEATHER BED $950 
} AND PAIR GLB PILLOWS 

All New, Live, Clean, Sanitary Feathers, 

f ull if , Za Best grade feather proof ticking. Eatisfae- 

tion guaranteed. Write for catalog. 


CAROLINA BEDDING CO., Dept. 136 Greensboro, N. C. 












| school. 


| waiting on the sick. 







ON’T fail to see that baby’s milk is 
from healthy cows and collected and 
kept in a clean way. 

Don't keep the milk in an ice box or 
refrigerator where other food is kept, un- 
less bottled. 

Don’t accept milk with even a speck | 
of dirt in it. 

Don't strain dead or drowning flies 
from milk and then feed to the baby. 

Don’t fail to set baby’s milk in a cool, 
clean place as soon as delivered. 

Don’t forget to seald the bottles or jars 
in which you keep baby’s milk and let 
them cool before use. 
| Don’t put off telling the doctor if the 
| baby’ s food does not agree with it. 

Don’t use flat feeding bottles. Use 
round ones, graduated and with wide 
mouths. 

Don’t fail to use straight nipples which 
can be turned inside out for thoreugh 
| cleaning. | 

Don’t fail immediately after each feed- 
ing to wash bottle and nipple in cold | 
water and then in hot water and soap- 
suds, lastly rinsing in cold water. 

Don’t fail to keep the nippJe in a solu- 
tion of borax or soda and to rinse it in 




















fresh water before using. 

Don't fail to have a separate bottle for 
each feeding. 

Don t forget it should take baby ten to 
fifteen minutes to empty the bottle, 


Don’t give your baby a pacifier or com- 
forter, for it is harmful 

Don’t give your baby anything but milk 
during the first twelve months of life. 

Don’t use patent drug store baby foods 
or condensed milk unless the doctor so 
advises. 

Don’t trot your baby on your knee, 


\PVERY MEMBER OF THE { 
FAMILY SHOULD HAVE 

A TOOTHBRUSH AND USE IT. 
TEACH YOUR CHILDREN 
THE TOOTHBRUSH 


















**The Range witha Reputation”’ 














“My Range always bakes right.” 


The Majestic is the pride of over half a million house-wives. For them, 
it has made good baking results gure; it has saved fuel and repairs; ithas 
saved work, It has proved, too, that the highest-quality range is the 
lowest-cost range in actual service. 












































and don’t swing and shake it in you Two New Features 
arms. } as 
Don’t coddie the baby. i The new burnished bive poliched top frame and rust-resisting charcoal trom 
Don’t fail to give it cool boiled water makes “‘blacking”’ataskofthepast. Not bodygivethe Majesticthree-times longer 
between feedings, and don’t fail to give it | esurfacefinish;itieburnedintotheiron. life than the ordinary range. 
| fresh air day and night } The new emooth nickel trimminge are One quality, many styles and sizes 
Don’t give soothing syrup. | riveted on, permanently tight, from the with or without legs. 
Don’t kiss baby on the mouth. u inside —both outside and inside are ThereieaMajesticdealerineverycounty 
Don’t permit baby to suck his thumb. ey smooth—no bolt heads of nute to catch = of 42 States. If you don’t know of one 
| a dirt. See these new labor-saving, beautie near you write us. Send for free bookelt, 
. “ 3 Bd fying features at the Majestic dealer's. **Range Comparison’’; it telle what te 
Children s Diseases 2 Learn why the unbreakable malleable look for in buying a range. 
—— : The Majestic Manufacturing Co., Dept.39, St.Louis,Mo, 
And Dr. Crouch’s Dozen Reasons Why ee 
Children Should Not Be Allowed ; ee es 
to Have Them. on oa Pee ete 
1 They are unnecessary and do no good. 
* They are an economical loss to in- | HATCHING EGGS AND BABY CHICKS 
dividual end community. 













3. ao child loses by being out of 


Orem sae aeeeae FUN K EGG FARM Breeds S. C. Ww. 


Leghorns Exclusively 





4. The mother wastes time and energy My pens consist of birds imported direct from Tom Barron 


Kn ee and those raised from imported stock. Each individual 
i ch mating has a past performance record and is bred from 
Heder egg strain parents. 


5. The school suffers by absence of 
pupils. 

6. The child is less able to work when 
he returns to school, 

7. They produce sickness and suffer- 
ing 





Ask me to send you my free illustrated book giving prices and 
cription of my hatching eggs and breeding stock. This book 

will interest you. Safe delivery promised and shipping losses 
ade good, Satisfaction guaranteed. 


NK EGG FARM, Box 4 —_ Bloomington, Ill. 
LYLE W. FUNK, Proprietor 





They weaken the child and allow 3 
other diseases to develop—for example, tu- ae. 
berculosis. 

9. They frequently cause complications FU 
such as pneumonia, weakness of eyes, 
kidney trouble, bowel, throat or eur trou- 
ble. 

10. They cause other children to be 
sick. 


i mecucoum a. Seed That’s Fit For Planting 








3. Very special, N B .—Contrat y to 
wha! many moons believe: The older the Our 1918 Catalog is now ready for 
person who has these diseases the less mailing and we want you to have it. 
likely he is to oe os pent oe ee It describes and prices all seed for the 
nll yells i. a: ‘ef every 100 whe Farm, Field and Garden, including 
die of measles, 90 are less than 5 years Watermelon Seed, Cowpeas, Soja and 
old; of every 100 who die of scarlet fever, Velvet Beans, Peanuts, Potatoes, Chu- 


9) are less than ten years old. 


Diet for Children Three and Four | 
Years Old but Not at School 


LWAYS avoid the use in the dietary of a 
child, of salted meats, pork or veal, 


fas, and Artichokes, Improved Seed 
Corn, Seed for Forage Crops, Clover, 
Grasses, etc. 

CURRY-ARRINGTON CO. 
Box 136 Rome, Ga. 

















coarse vegetables (cabbage, carrots, turnips, 

etc.) é fried foods, pastry, rich des- 

serts, iments, tea, coffee, beer, or any atest desi Dura . le, Powerful, ri, Reliable, 

alcoholic stimuls anc od wate assiv heavy work—togivelastin 

‘ i 5 = gece tap tiger ~~ service, Uses heapest F ~ tf Pulls 25 to 60% more 
The child’s craving for sweets fs 4 natural H-P. than A Ghipped on three 

one and should be gratified. This is accom- Easy terms. Sizes 

plished in part by suger served with cereal Lg to 2 

desserts. Vanilla chocolate is a most desira- Gua ce 

ble food, as well as sweetmeat and if eaten. OTTAWA MFG. CO. py SOK 

at the close of a meal is beneficial rather 1091 King St., Ottawa, Kans. 








albumen, carbohydrate and fat is as well 
absorbed as the chocolate. All the sugar is 
taken up, and there is a loss of only 2 per 
cent of the albumen, starch, and fat 

The injurious effects of pure chocolate and 
candy are due to their being eaten between 
meals or in excess, which destroys the appe- 





than harmful Perhaps no food containing | 






EGG INCUBATOR 
CHICK BROODER 


30 


Both are made 
Calif. "Re dw “8. 
Incubator is 




























tite for plain, wholesome food Some chil- ered with asbestos and wir i oe ‘te liability of a 
Iren express a desire for bananas, which vanized iron; has WES GPRTaRen tae Cee ee: ae ee 
may be satisfied if the fruit is scraped to wy. « connect alla,copper tank, nor al 7 tisements, but you must mention The Proe 
emove the astringent principle which lies i Da DAYS" TRIAL—mone: seer fe ® gressive Farmer when t writ 

close to the surface. Many phvsicians think not O.K: Write for FREE Ca Co Bex 10 

th are more easily digested when baked. i tronciad incuba c z109 Recine. Wis. RS ON TI He. set Saal 
























































and fabrics— 


For washing dishes— 





a > 
= 





Uses 


For cleaning home furnishings— 


And for anything else requiring a milder, 
purer, whiter, better soap than the ordinary. 





i hey are the purposes for which you will 
find Ivory Soap unexcelled: 


For the toilet and bath— 
For laundering better-than-ordinary garments 


For keeping everything in the nursery, baby 
included, sweet and clean— 


44 


0% PURE 




























































































countr 
plate, 


ton, Ohio, 


Price, $395 and $465, 
Day io, except We 


| DELCO-LIGHT 


! Increases Farm Efficiency 


service on the farm offsets city attractions. 
/ labor and valuable young manhood and womanhood 
are saved to the country community. 


Solves the retired farmer problem — Electric light 
and power make the farm home so attractive and 
comfortable that the farmer and his wife remain on 
' the farm where their advice, experience, and immedi- 
ate interests are of great practical value. 


Lightens burden of the housewife—Increased farm 
work in war times means increased labor for the house- 
wife. Electricity offers the only practical means of tak- 
ing the drudgery of household tasks from her shoulders. 

Delco-Light is a compact electric 


omes. Self-cranking. 
ng-lived battery. 


RUNS ON KEROSENE 


according to 
U. S. and 


The Domestic Engineering Co., Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 


‘estern 


ir-cooled. 
bearings. 


Domestic Electric 





Saves time and labor—Work formerly done under 


i. 
poor light and by hand can be done better and in less 
time with the aid of electric light and power. 

2. Labor is attracted to the farm—The “‘back to the 
farm’’ movement is made practical when the conven- 
fences afforded by electric light and power can be had 
in the country. 

3. 


Keeps the boys and girls on the farm—Electric 


Valuable 


lant for farms or 
Thick 


size, fF. o. b. 
Canada. 


Distributors: 
Co., 


Mitchell St., pplante. 


Rouge 


H. RB. Colb 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Over 50,000 Satisfied Users 
throughout the World, 


66 West 
Ga. 
207 Third Street, Baton 


» La. 
R. F. Trant, 442 Granby St., Norfolk, Va 
Home Light & Power Co., 218 West First 
St., Charlotte, N. C. 


y, 251 East Monroe Avenue, 














OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when yeu renew. 

























ater 


Buys 140-Eg¢g 
95 Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


Double Fibre Board Case, Copper 
k . With 





' 





“Chick Brooder = both enly $12. 


Freight Paid 
fis "Special Offers provite 





extra e 
for Free 
races he tells all: Jim Rohan. Pree 


Belle City lacubator Co., Box 101, Racine, Wis. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








COOKING RULES 








Relative Heat and Energy 
Value of Foods 


Kind of Food 


Cornbread 
Potato __ 
i See 
Navy bean, dry_-_-- 


Lard 


Toasted bread______ 


Whole wheat bread___-___ 


Molasses 
eee 
Peanuts (shelled) -- 


Dessicated cocoanut-_- 


Raisins 
aero SS 
Chestnuts (shelled) 
Stick candy__---- 


Peanut butter____. 


Smoked ham_----- 
Pork chops-_-_-_--- 


Fresh shelled beans 


“Sei aie 
putter ......... 

Cream cheese __-_-_- 
Macaroni, cooked. 


Yolk of egg--_-_----- 


White bread__.-__________ 


Cost per Fuel value 
pound. of 1 cent. 
Cts. (Calories) 

« a 1200 
1.75 983 

2.6 700 

2.5 640 

_ 583 
6 310 

4 301 

1.3 296 

12 292 

6 267 

5 243 

17 246 

6 237 

5 228 
a 205 
evewe 17 
- a 167 
— 164 
«oon 161 
22.5 135 

oo 12 
15 119 

25 118 

18 108 
oe 99 

. 8 93 
ae 92 
37 92 

- = 89 

- 5 81 
20 80 


These temperatures are 
those used in large ovens. 

The boiling point of the syrup in candy 
has been accurately determined by candy 
makers. 

“Soft Ball’’—fondant, etc., 238°F.; “Hard 
Ball’’—caramels, etc., 254°F.; “Crack” 
taffies, etc., 260°-275°F.; “Hard Crack”— 
peanut candy, etc., 290°F. 

Miss Snow at the University of Chicago 
has made some careful experiments on the 
best boiling point of the syrups in jelly- 
making. This was found to be from 
103%° to 104°C, (219°-220°F.) A tested 
thermometer must be used, as a small va- 
riation makes a good deal of difference 
here, while a few degrees one way or the 
a in baking does not affect the re- 
sults. 


higher than 





Proportion of Substitutes to Use 
to Replace Butter 


' most cook books the fat called for in 
~ cake mixtures is butter. The econom- 
ical and patriotic housewife, of course, 
does not wish to use butter, but does not 
always know how much other fat to sub- 
stitute. 

First of all, she must use her wits. It 
is well to know what foods rich in fat 
are: Cereals, legumes, nuts, chocolate, 
cream, cheese, egg yolks and other animal 
fats. If she adds any of these to her mix- 
tures, she may deduct some of the fat 





Dates 

Corn flakes 
Figs 

Sugar 

Rice 

Honey 


Corn products 
Oatmeal 
Pearl barley 
Macaroni 
Potatoes 
Sweet potatoes 
Apricots 
Prunes 
Cherries 
Strawberries 
Oranges 
Plums 
Grapes 
Raisins 
Peaches 
Apples 
Bananas 
Huckleberries 
Raspberries 
Cranberries 
Currants 
Figs 

Pears 
Pineapple 





i—Carbohydrate 


Breads and other 
wheat products 


HAVEN'T you often asked yourself 


elements. 


Rutabagas 
Squash 
Parsnips 
Spaghetti, 
ll—Fat 
Olive oil 
Butter 
Hazel nuts 
Almonas 
Pecans 
Brazil nuts 
Ripe olives 
Cream 
Buttermilk 
Egg yolk 
Pine nuts 
English walnuts 
Hickory nuts 
Butter nuts 
Beech nuts 
Peanuts 
Cocoanut 
Macaroni, with e 
Cashew nuts 
Cheese 
Cottage cheese 


Iti—Protein 


Cheese 

Eggs 

Cottage cheese 
Navy beans 
Soy beans 





“WHAT SHALL I EAT?”—STUDY THIS TABLE 


this question when told to eat more car- 

bohydrates, or proteins, or bulk? To help answer it the Battle Creek San- 
itarium offers the following table, which contains all of the more common ar- 
ticles of diet, except meats and desserts. 

Some of the foods you will find in more than one column. 
stance, are in both the “protein” 
in both of these 


and the ‘‘fats’’ column—because they are rich 
Remember in using this table that carbohydrate 
foods should predominate in the diet, with fats next in amount, and then pro- 
tein; also that every meal should have a food that contains bulk; and that one 
should eat freely of those foods that afford mineral salts, which are essential to 
the building up of body tissue. 


cooked 


&& 


Peanuts, for in- 


Lima beans Endive 
Kidney beans Green peas 
Pine nuts Rutabagas 
Peanuts Swiss chard 
Brazil nuts Prunes 
Almonds oo 
Milk Raisins 
Buttermilk Huckleberries 
English walnuts Raspberries 
Lentils Turnips 
Peas (dried) Kohl-rabi 
Hazel nuts Currants 
1V—Bulk Blackberries 
Figs 
Bran Ege plant 
Oatmeal ; 
Whole wheat V—Mineral Salts 
bread Tomatoes 
Rye bread Spinach 
Graham bread Lettuce 
String beans Beets 
Cabbage Celery 
Parsnips Caulifiower 
Celery Radishes 
Turnips Endives 
seets Swiss chard 
Cucumbers Potatoes 
Radishes Apples 
Asparagus Asparagus 
Carrots Parsnips 
Spinach Whole wheat 
Cauliflower bread 
Tomatoes Graham bread 
Lettuce Ege (yolk) 





















0 a 52 79 given in the recipe. For mstance, if choc- 
Whole milk ~-----~.-- ey 78 olate or nuts are used, the amount of fat 
Lamb chops--- 20 a may be decreased. 
Parsnips ------- --------- 38 7 The following table showin c 
; = sh¢ g the ex- 
mene emmeenneenn-nan anon s by change value of fats may be useful: 
SR MM ancmn causes OO 67 1 T. oleomargarine equals 1 T. butter. 
_—— ee rt oy T =, Saeenneaas fat compounds equals 1 
ON FO ee . butter. 
{fC eae | 66 1 T. chicke oe 
Basiich wainut....... ~ 59 66 oon n fat equals 1 T. butter. 
Buttermilk —____-- a 2.5 64 e . beef suet equals 1 T. butter. 
SE Bet inine cnpmtninineane : = 14 T. lard equals 16 T. butter. 
Cream (18.5%) ------ aneos Ss 14 T. harde , ‘ ; 
Smoked aad ene eanee : r+ equals 16 T. a Seer fat (Crisco) 
F it je LS ee a 
Bekinas ehenas ee eS Gereee 43 . cup grated chocolate equals 3 T. but- 
6g” Se 41 ake 
"=e 36 1 cup thin cream equals 3 T. butter. 
} sg ,  npneeneseenenat 14 = 1 cup whipping cream equals 6 T. but- 
Oat Srankctaat food oen-cece 10 29 ter. MAGDALENE HAHN. 
Dried beef-.-...--- vets 30 28 ‘ “ 
SG chcnitgecmoiecnen 16 27 Dietetics 
G i” tnueseneewe —— e . x . 
Codfish spomegeesapien-=see~ 16 20 GETABLES occupy @ very important 
Green string beans 10 19 place in the diet. They furnish 
Strawberry -...---....... ig water, mineral salts, bulk in the form of 
White a‘. ....... 12 cellulose or woody fiber, starch and sugar, 
Oysters “s 12 oF material for heat and energy; protein, 
aia ¢ or material for tissue-building, and fats, 
Celery J lg ann ities: ¢ 8 olive oil, ete. 
es We value vegetables especially for 
c ki T gare, oar, wart salts and bulk. 
en protein vegetables are used they 
ooking emperatures shout = ie mee ot meat at that 
; t e t meal. himal protein is easier to digest 
Roast beef maboe F Keer than vegetable protein. However, le- 
alg 520 390 gumes should he used plentifully in the 
Bread ____ Se pilates. 410 375 diet, especially for adults. 
From teachers ; For good health it is necessary that we 
Roasting meat-._------ 480° F 350° F have a diet high in mineral salts and that 
ON a a Ain ERR ae 400 400 we have some bulky food. Many troubles 
ON EEE 480 70 of indigestion may be overcome by the 
Muffins, cookies, puff use of plenty of fruit and green vegeta- 
OS eee SSE 450 450 bles. The mineral salts do not only help 
fC ees 380 380 to build bone, blood, teeth cells, nerve 
OS aera 400 400 cells, etc., but they assist greatly in the 
Sponge cake----_------ 35 350 processes of digestion and circulation. 


Sponge cake-.-.~..--..- 


Baked custard......... 


lower. 


higher.) 


Frying—Temperature of the Fat. 


Doughs—uncooked food_.-...-------- 340° F 
Croquettes—cooked food_.-~--------- 360 





0 
300 Increase, then 


350 (In water— 


The woody fiber also helps to overcome 
constipation and indigestion. This bulky 
fiber scrapes along the digestive tract and 
stimulates the movement of the muscles 
of the digestive tract, which is so neces- 
sary to good digestion. Rough breads are 


very valuable for the same reason. Whole 
wheat flour and other coarse flours also 
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have more mineral matter, 
eral salts in grain lies just under 
skin, 

Anemia may be overcome by using plen- 
tifully foods high in iron content. The 
mineral salts found in foods are in a form 
that the body can make very much better 
use of than in the form found in tonics 
and medicine. By canning fruits and veg- 
etables during the season when they are 
crown it will be possible to have them 
every day in the year. This would be a 
good motto for every housewife: 


for the min- 
the 


“A can of fruit, 

A can of greens, 

A can of vegetables— 

For the family 

For every day in the year.” 


Good Bread 


OOD bread is often described as porous 
or as containing a large number of holes 
or cells, all of which are of about the same 
ize and shape. It is better for some rea- 
sons to think of it as a mass of tiny bub- 
and water and har- 





bles made out of flour 
dened or fixed in shape by means of heat 
Mis calls attention not only to the size of 
holes or cells, but also to the character of 
valls of the cells which in good bread are 
always very thin. 

A loaf of bread should be light in weight, 


onsidering its size, and should have a sym- 
netrical form and an unbroken, golden- 
‘rown crust. The crust should be smooth on 
top and should have a certain luster, to 
vhich the term “bloom” has been given, 
The loaf as a whole, the crust and the 
rumb, should be elastic. The loaf, if*press- 
ed out of shape, as it often is when slices 
re cut from it, should regain its form when 


the pressure is removed, sits of the crust, 
if bent a little between the fingers, should 
show the same power to rebound, as should 
the qut surface of the loaf if pressed 

The crumb should be creamy white in 
color and should have a “sheen,’’ which may 
compared with the bloom of the crust 
rhis sheen can best © seen by looking 
across a slice rather than directly down into 
it The distribution of the holes, on the 
other hand, and the thickness of the walls 
an best be examined by cutting a very thin 
slice and holding it up to the light 

The flavor of the bread should be, as near- 
ty as possible, the flavor of wheat developed 

brought out by the use of salt This 

flavor is not easy to describe but is familiar 

to those who have tasted the wheat kernel! 
LEAVENING AGENT 

Yeast is used to produce gas in the 
nd so make the bread light 

Compressed Yeast.—Such yeast should be 
ept cool and used fresh, and when fresh it 
hould have a creamy white color; it should 

moist throughout without being slimy. 
Its odor is somewhat suggestive of sour ap- 
Yeast should never be used if it has 
odor or is streaked in color Owing 

the transportation facilities, this type of 
east may not be as practical for use on the 
farm as dried yeast. 

Dried Yeast.—This is prepare 
ing yeast as above described, and mixing 
with starch, pressing into cakes and then 
drying the product at a low temperature 

Home-made Dried Yeast.—Boi!l six pota- 
toes in one quart of strong hop tea. When 

ft mash them fine, and to this when luke 

irm add 1 cup flour, % cup sugar, 1 tea 
oon salt, 1 cup yeast (3 yeast cakes soften 


also 


be 


dough 


t bad 


d by cultivat 


ed in lukewarm water). Set this mixture in 
warm place to rise When light stir in 
nough corn meal te make the mixture thick 
enough to knead. Let it rise over night 
toll out and cut in cakes, place on a clean 
ry board and set in a current of air. Turn 
quently until thoroughly dried. Store in 
cool, dry place 
Liquid Yeast.—Four medium-sized pota- 
toes, washed and pared, 1 quart hot wate 
; cup sugar, 1 cake dry yeast soaked in 
cup lukewarm water, or 1 cake compress- 


ed yeast. 

Grate or grind the potatoes directly into 
the water (a food grinder is convenient for 
the purpose). Boil about five minutes, stir- 

ng constantly. Add the sugar and salt and 

»w the mixture to cool. Wheh lukewarm 
dd the yeast. Keep at ordinary room tem- 
ure (about 70 degrees) for 24 huors, 
it will be ready for use. This yeast 
hould be kept in a cool, dark place. An 
earthen jar or enamel-ware pail is a good 

yntainer for it and should be scalded before 

e yeast is put into it. 

In making bread a small amount of dough 
iay be saved for use in place of yeast at the 


hen 


Xt baking. The same care, however, must 

taken with it as with liquid yeast; it 
lust be kept covered and in a cool place. 

WHEAT BREAD 
Short or Straight-dough Process—Four 
Leaves 

One quart lukewarm milk, water, or a 

nixture of the two, 2 cakes compressed 


yeast, or—3 cups lukewarm milk, water, or @ 


ixture of the two, 1 cup liquid yeast, 1% 
tablespoons salt, % cup sugar, fat, if used, 
‘; cup or less, 8 quarts sifted flour. Origi- 
nal bulk of dough, 2 quarts; bulk when 


ready to be made into loaves 5 to 6 quarts. 
Boil the water or scald the milk. Put the 
sugar and salt (and fat, if used) into a 
mixing bowl, Pour the hot liquid over it 
ind allow it to become lukewarm. Mix the 
yeast with a little of the lukewarm liquid 
ind add it to the rest of the liquid. If con- 
enient, set this aside in a warm place, not 
over 86 degrees Fahrenheit, for one hour; if 
1t convenient to set it aside, add the flour 
once, putting in a little at a time and 
kneading until the dough is of such cen- 
tency that it sticks neither to the bow! 
to the hands. This requires about 10 
inutes. Cover, and allow to rise 1% hours 
a temperature of 86 degrees; it may be 


tter to set it at a lower temperature, 
it the lower the temperature the longer 
> time required for the rising. Cut down 
e dough from the sides of the bowl; 
ease the hands slightly. Knead little 
1 set aside to rise again for one hour, 
th a good bread flour, the dough would 
le its bulk in each rising. With a soft 


eat flour, it should not rise much beyond 
‘e its volume. Divide into portions, 
ld, and place in greased pans of stand- 
1 size (1% quarts). Allow to rise 


make a slight dent. 
this happens when 


il’a light touch will 








HE world is full of founderers who 
T flop this way and yon, 
Who get in other people's way and 
ask what's to be done; 
So the thankful world is ready to toss 
its hat and shout 
For the man who 
always seems 
to know just 
what he is 
about. 


And in this fearful 
crush of war 
all we who 
cannot fight. 

Yet want to do our 
honest bit, 
were looking 
for the light; 

A Joseph rose, and 
Wilson chose, 
the loyal heart 
and stout, 





MR. HOOVER 
For Wilson knew that Hoover knew what 


Hoover was about. 


We understand the 


We 


don't pretend to 
chemistry of food; 
only know that victuals 
bad and others good; 


taste some 





“WE'RE STANDING BY HOOVER” 





We read the Hoover bulletins 

they come out, 

Assured that Herbert Hoover 
Hoover is about. 


as fast 


as 


knows what 


We cannot join the allied drives against 
the German ranks, 

And since we cannot risk our 
cruisers, planes or tanks, 
We'll diet on to victory and force a Ger- 

Man rout, 
we believe that Hoover 
Hoover is about. 


lives in 


For knows what 


If wheatless days and meatless days, and 
sweetless days as well, 


Are followed up by eatless days we vow 
we won't rebel. 

If these are not too numerous, for we 
will never doubt 

That Wilson knows that Hoover knows 
what Hoover is about. 

This nation swears by Hoover and will 
join the hymn of praise 

For wheatiess, meatless, heatless, sweet- 
less, treatless, eatless days, 

Prepared, if need should be, to live the 

whole year through on kraut, 
For the nation knows that Hoover knows 


what Hoover is about. 
—WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH., 








the dough reaches the top of the pans. Bake 


50 minutes. 
SHORT SPONGE METHOD 
Bread can be made during the day by 
what is known as the “short sponge’’ meth- 


od. All the ingredients are the same as for 
the “short or straight-dough" process, but 
only half of the flour is added at first. When 


this mixture, which is called a “sponge,” is 
so light that it will fall at the slightest 
touch, it is ready for the addition of the 


rest of the flour. 
OVERNIGHT SPONGE METHOD 
Use the same proportions as for the short 


process, except in the case of the yeast, 
which should be one-eighth cake of com- 
pressed yeast or 2 tablespoonfuls of liquid 
yeast for each loaf. Use water rather than 
milk In the evening mix the yeast with 
water, salt, and half of the flour, and beat 


thoroughly. Cover and place at a tempera- 


ture of 60 to 70 degrees, or that of an ordin- 
ary room, In the morning add the sugar 
and the rest of the flour and proceed as in 
the case of the short process. 
OVERNIGHT STRAIGHT-DOUGH 
METHOD 
Use the same ingredients 


night sponge method, 
gredients at night. 


the over- 
the in- 


as for 
but put in all 





Directions for Serving at Table 


RAYS are used to carry silver, smal! 

dishes and those dishes on which fingers 
are likely to come in contact with the food. 
Large dishes are sometimes more easily car- 
ried on a folded napkin. 

Be sure that hot dishes are served hot and 
cold dishes cold. 

Dishes from which portions are to be tak- 
en should be passed to the left. 


(9) 413 


Dishes containing only individual portions 
are placed at the right with the right hand. 


When a course is removed, take first all 
large dishes containing food, then all soiled 
china, glass, and silver, then clean glass, 
silver and china, and all things pertaining 
only to that course Never pile dishes on 
one another. One may be removed in each 
hand or small pieces may be set beside one 


another on a tray. Take the plates and other 
dishes from the right side of the cover. 

Crumbs are removed before the dessert 
course and between other courses if neces- 
sary. A clean napkin and plate are satis- 
factory for this purpose. 

The waitress should see that glasses are 
kept filled, butter, bread, and rolls always 
supplied without being asked for, and other 
things at hand as needed. 

Remove every soiled dish from the table 
as soon as the purpose which it has served 
is over. Move noiselessiy and avoid all clat- 
ter of dishes. 

In serving, begin with hostess or guest of 
honor (the lady at the right of the host), 
and pass to the other guests in order.—De- 
partment of Home Economics, Ohio State 
University. 





Table Showing Time Required for 
the Digestion of Some Important 
Foods at Normal Condition 
of the Body 


Kind of food Time, hours 


Eggs, simmered, (2) 1 
Oysters, raw (3) 1% 
Bees, GO BOR ck cwccncicen 5 
Graham crackers 2 
Rusks eye . 2 
Beef, raw (3% ounces) 2 
Eggs, raw (2) 2% 
Cauliflower ° -2% 
Bread, stale (24% ounce) 2% 
Potatoes, baked (2) . -2to 2% 
White fish, (cod excepted) --.2% to2% 
Tapioca, Arrowroot and Sago Grue!. .2% 
Beef, roast, rare.. , Tere Ty 
Lamb chops, (34% ounce) 3 
Chicken ‘s ia tustes venues <— 
Apple, large, raw... ° --3% 
Eggs, boiled . a 3% 
Peas .. 4 
Beans eat bese eesadvetassntns 6040 4 

es SRO PE 0650s cer swedenses 6toT7 


Make your neighborhood a 
borhood. 


reading neigh- 





YOU CAN HAVE 


ELECTRIC 





ere) |e) aS 


™ EVERY ROOM °%.5c2! 


at 


The Question is Not can you afford to have Electric Light- 
ing?—but can you afford not to have it? 

Can You Afford to work by hand, in these days of labor 
shortage when the same work can be done quicker and cheaper 
by electricity? 
Can You Afford to run fire risks from oil lamps and other 
out of date lighting systems? 
Edison Electric Light may be had in any home, no matter 
how far from electric light company lines, if you have a plant 


STORAGE 


equipped with the 


EDISON 
BATTERY 


You Can Specify and secure the Edison Storage Battery with 
any reliable home lighting plant. 





factory. 


Don’t take 


Pao mae ee 
ES Paweamecnnen 


* 


ie 





Why It Pays to Specify““EDISON”’ 


A home lighting plant is depend- 
able and satisfactory only if its 
batteries are dependable and satis- 


that the Edison Storage Battery 
has been proven by many years’ 
farm service to be the only one 
that will not deteriorate when 
in or out of use—the only one 
that is practically as good: as 
new after many years of con- 
stant service—without replace- 
ment of parts or any attention 
other than occasionally adding 
little distilled water. 


chances — remember 











th good bread flour 





Distributors Everywhere. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Factory and Main Office 


Orange, N. J. 


Mr. Edison’s Book Explains— 
It tells how you can ensure 
“comfort and safety in lighting 
the country. home, barn, etc.” 
Ask for booklet S. 





















FOR HOME 
LIGHTING 





























Cut This Out and Mail Today 


Edison Storage Battery Co., 
Orange, N. J. 





Please send Booklet S, telling about the 
Edison Storage Battery for Home Lighting 
Plants. 

POM 5 5c coc se stectcigss 648400800005 un 
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BEEKEEPING 


TIME TO GET READY 


to order your bees and outfit, 
the $100,000,000 worth of 
honey nectar that goes to waste yearly in_ this 
country. It’s easy to do and very profitable, if 
you do it right—and we can tell you how. Your 


li is high time now 
to help save some of 








lawn or orchard or garden or farm is the place 

and big enough. It is time now to order your 

pees and outfit. Send for either or both our 
jooklets, “A Look-in on Beekeeping’ and ‘‘Be 


1ers’ Complete Out- 
if you ask for it, 
appliances of every 


a ing Beekeeping and Begin: 
fits We will also send you, 
our booklet on supplies and 
kind for beekeepers, with prices and descriptions. 
It’s full of beekeeping information. Address 


THE A. t. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OH10. 
(For 50 years in the beekceping business.) 








Masters Plant Setter 

Pays for itself Every 
Day Used 

Transplants Tobaceo, To- 


matoes, Sweet Potatoes, 
Cabbage, Strawberries, 








No Stooping-No Lame Back 


Each plant set, watered and covered 
—one operation. A full stand; no re- 
setting, an earlier crop. Most prac- 
tical p anter ever invented. Is guar- 
anteed to set three times as fast and 
easier and better than hand work. 
Money back if not satisfied. Write 
for Free Booklet. 
MASTERS PLANTER Co. 

Dept. K, Chicago, lil, 


WITTE Kero-0il 
ENGINES 


Immediate Shipment : 
2,3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16 and 22 H-P.—Direct 
from the Largest Exclusive Engine Factory 
in the world, selling by mail... Nothing but 
engines. Quick Service — big “Saving—90 Day 

Trial, 6- Year Guarantee. Fuel cost one-half less 
using kerosene. Write for new book (copy- 
righted) ‘How To Judge Engines"’, printed incolors 
and fully illustrated, showing how I can save 
you $15 to --sell you on practically your own terms 
=-Cash, Payments or No Money Down.--Ed. H. Witte. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
aaa7 Oakiand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
357 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ditches 
Terraces 


Make them at low cost. Get big- 
. Increase farm values. 




















Farm Ditcher, Terracer 
and Road Grader 


All-Steel —Adjustable— Reversible—No wheels, 
levers or cogs to get out of fix. Cuts new farm 
ditches or cle sans old ones to 4 feet deep—grades 
roads—builds farm terraces, dykes and levees. 
Prevents crop failures; reciaims at bandoned land. 

the work of 100 men. Needed on every 
farm. Write for free book full of valuable drain- 
age information and spccia) introductory offer. 


OWENSBORO DITCHER  S caeeen CO., Inc. 
sboro, Kentuck 




















Write fot Greatest money saving fence 

bargain book ever printed. Brown fence 

is made of Heavy DOUBLE GALVA- 

NIZED Wire, Resists rust longest. 150 

ea. Also Gates, Steel Posts, Barb Wire. 

Low Factory Prices, Freight Prepaid. Write fov 

wonderful tree fence book and sample to test, 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept 187 c 


FENCE~ FACTORY | 
PRICES. 


Before you buy get our cate- 

log, prices and sample of our 

great never-slin lock fence. 

me pay the freight, give you 

les, Save you money. Barb 

lawn fenes, at saving prices. Write today 
hie Sirmingham fron Roof ne Ce., 

Birmingham, Ala 


IMPROVED 
CANNING OUTFITS 


recently mted. Has , three 
different compartments. : 
and most conveni 
of any canner on 
Prices from $3.50 and 
Write for circwlar and price list. 
lek +1 a 


MACHINE CO 
P. 0. Box 315, Meridian, Miss. 












me 












Improved Champion 
MILK — COOLER — AERATOR 
Acrates as well as cools milk. Recommended by 
leading creameries and producers. 
if your dealer cannot supply you, write for spe- 
cial ofler. Descriptive folder free. 

Buy the G Ch 


Some 


territory open for good “agents, 
CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., Dept. \Cortiand, W.Y. 


FENCE BARGAINS 


n Hearth, full weight, heavily — 

en Factory to you _Freigh 
Rie our prices. STANDARD. WOVEN 
WIRE FENCE toe Dept. 10 Cleveland, O. 
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Eggplant and all similiar plants. ; 





| 











Reading Matter for the Home | 





Some Magazines Worth Knowing 


HE KEYSTONE, Charleston, 8. C.; 
price, 50 cents per year 

American Motherhood, The Arthur H,. 
Crist Co., Cooperstown, N. Y.; price, $1 
per year. 

The Youth’s Companion, Perry Mason Co., 
No. 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass.; 
price, $2 per year. 

Needlecraft, Vickery and Hill Vublishing 
Co., Augusta, Me.; price, 35 cents per 
year. 

Table Talk, The Arthur H. Crist Co., 
Cooperstown, N. Y.; price, $1 per year. 

The Club Woman, No. 43 Boston Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Mich.; price, $1.50 per 
year. 

The American Club Woman, No. 617-F. 
St.. N. W., Washington, D. C.; price 


$1 per year. 

Kindergarten Review, Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass.; price, $1 per year. 
General Federation Magazine, No. 25 W. 
42nd St., Borough of Manhattan, New 

York City; price, $1 per year. 

Today’s Housewife, The Canton Magazine 
Co., ‘Canton, Ohio; price, 75 cents per 
year. 

The National Food Magazine, No. 
34th St., New York City; price, 
year. 

The Delineator, 
Co., Butterick 
McDougal Sts., 
$1.50 per year. 

Woman's Home Companion, The Crowell! 
Publishing Company, No. 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York; price, $1.50 per year 


45 W. 
$1 per 


The Butterick Publishing 
Building, Springfield & 
New York City; price, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Curtis 
Publishing Company, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa.; price, $1.50 
per year. 

The Housekeeper, The Housekeeper Cor- 
poration, No. 801 to No. 811 S. 4th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; price, 75 cents per 
year. 

The Outdoor World and Recreation, No. 

| § Duane St., New York City; price, 
$2.50 per year. 

The Journal. of Home Economics, The 


Association, 
Md.; 


Economics 
Baltimore, 


American Heme 
Roland Park Branch, 
price, $2 per year. 


The Farmer’s Wife, Webb Publishing Co., 





No. 55-57 =. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn.; 
price, 35 cents per year. 

Good Housekeeping, Good House porns 
Magazine Co., No. 119 W. 40th St. New 
York City; price, $1.50 per year. 

Travel, McBride, Nast & Co., No. 31 F. 
17th St., New York City; price, $3 per 
year. 

The Boston Cooking School Magazine, 
Boston, Mass.; price, $1 per year. 

Little Folks; price, $1.5v per year 

Boys’ Magazine; price, $1 per year. 

American:Boy; price, $1.50 per year. 

American Cookery, Boston; price, $1.50 per 
year. 

Children’s Magazine; price, $1 per year. 

House and Garden; price, $38 per year. 

Pictorial Review; price, $1.50 per year. 

The Modern Priscilla; price, $1.25 per 
year. 

Some Good Books 
HE United States Bureau of Educia- 


tion is offering several teachers’ read- 
ing courses, and one of these covers thirty 
great novels. Look over the select list 
of thirty herewith, see how many of them 


you have read, and pick out others that 
you resolve you will read this season 
Here are the thirty great works for this 


course: 


1. Adam Bede (Eliot). 

2. Arabian Nights. 

3. A Modern Instance (Howell). 

4. Clarissa Harlowe (Richardson). 

5. David Copperfield (Dickens) 

i. Guy Mannering (Scott). 

7. Henry Esmond (Thackeray) 

8. Ivanhoe (Scott). 

1. Joseph Vance (D. Morgan). 

10. Kidnapped (Stevenson) 

11. Lorna Doone (Blackmore) 

12. Luck of Roaring Camp (Harte) 

13. Richard Feverel (Meredith) 

14. Pilgrim’s Progress (Bunyan). 

i5. Pride and Prejudice (Austen). 

16. Robinson Crusoe (Defoe). 

17. Romola (Eliot). 

18. Tale of Two Cities (Dickens) 

. Cloister and the Hearth (Reade). 
Vanity Fair (Thackeray). 
Vicar of Wakefield (Goldsmith). 

. The Last of the Mohicans (Cooper). 
Scarlet Letter (Hawthorne). 

24. The Pilot (Cooper). 

Les Miserables (Hugo). 


26. Three Musketeers (Dumas). 
27. Pere Goriot (Balzac). 
28. Anna Karenina (Tolstoi). 


29. With Fire and Sword (Sienkiewicz). 
Treasure Island (Stevenson). 


Fifty Best Books for Boys and 


Girls 








R. W. D. HOWE, of the English De- 
partment of Indiana University, has 
prepared a list of the’ ‘‘Best Books for 


Boys and Girls,”’ the 50 winning first place 
on his list being as follows: 
Bible. 


Julius Caesar (or selections) -~ --Phekenpeare 


Robinson Crusoe__-__- Defoe 
Treasure Island___---- Stevenson 
Gulliver’s Travels_-_-. Swift 
Kenilworth —~...---- Scott 
The Talisman---_-..-_- Scott 
oo) Saree Scott 


Dickens 
Dickens 
Dickens 
..Dickens 


Guves Twist........ 

A Tale of Two Cities 
David Copperfield____- 
The Old Curiosity Shop 














CO ER Eee Dickens 
Zee SS) OR tO FieGBenccccoceccences Eliot 
DS aa: Eliot 
TEOGEIPREE 200! aaevesnwuseveseons Kingsley 
WOT BORG en ccccendeccceccesad Kingsley 
The Last Days of Pompeii-....---- Lytton 
The Vicar of Wakefield...._.... Goldsmith 
The Pilgrim's Progress.....- ---- Bunyan 
Ol RES TEI ET RS Grimm 
Sn Andersen 
JO ee eae Dodge 
The Prince and the Pauper..Mark Twain 
i Ul), eee ee Mark Twain 
i Franklin 
The Vision of Sir Launfal.._______- Lowell 
Tom Brown at Rugby--_- __ ...-Hughes 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland- —= 
Two Little Confederates............. Pi 
Cusie Ss CaWGicccecescces ~—iivowbridge 
A Watcher in the Woods _...-._.__- harp 
The Pied Piper*ef Hamelin... B sowalan 
WMO. ROM ....necnes ----<<-.-Burroughs 
co SE oe eee eee Burroughs 
The Ancient Mariner---.-....... Coleridge 
Arabian Nights. 
Aesop's Fables. 
Swiss Family. Robinson....._...- -==. Wyss 
- | “Rea Riley 
ES Wiggins 
Wild Animals I Have Known-----.--_. 
Saeseuceceesaesoece Thompson poten 
Jac kanapes iethiecwsannacndeecenee ng 
The Age of Fable._.._..-.__ Bulfine he Tale 
 . 3 ET Stockton 
ry  =*E aaa Parkman 
Norse Stories...._.- ee 
Stories from the Odyssey _-_----~- .-Church 
Old Greek Folk Stories- ----------Peabody 





Books for Young People 


Books for Girls 
Wome n ph etniwarweeas whine saan Alcott 
Alcott 
Burnett 
...--Burnett 


Little 
Under 
Sara Crewe 


Alice in Wonderland_____ ...-Carroll 
Donald and Dorothy___- 5 .-..Dodge 
The Little Colonel Series _.Johnson 
Emmie Lou-..-....._- maetery .Martin 
Abbie Ann. ..-- < eeicaninn 
Pollyanna oounk OFeer 
When Patty Went to Boara ling School 

einieidbtiiecdiuns a er 
When Patty W ent to Colle zi Wepre! 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm-___-Wiggin 
Things Worth Doing and How to Do 

; | Re aot Beard 
A Little Cook Book for a Little Girl_. 

ante cect icy iteninpinaiiaiiantanipie laze sind Benton 
Mary's Garden and How It Grew. -Duncan 


How to Know the Wild Flowers__Parsons 
Books for Little Folks 

Mother Goose. 

Peter Rabbit. 

Stevenson's Child's Garden of Verse. 

Sunbonnet Babies. 








Little Folks of Many Lands. 
. , & Sh Grimm 
Fairy Tales Andersen 
Rhymes for Kindly Children__.__-_Snyder 
Books for Boys 
For the Honor of the School... - Barbour 
Master of the Strong Hearts ._.Brooks 
Robinson Crusoe--_...-- ..--Defoe 
Hans Brinker, or, The Silver “Sk: ites__ 
attain (SMe LEne Eee mowoce . Dodge 
Long Knives, the story of how they 
Won the West--_-.--.____.__F.ggleston 
Wolf, the Saxon. tied -.Henty 
Tom Brown's Sc hool. Days Hughes 
Mastermian Ready_ - _~Marryat 
Otto of the Silver Hand_ Pyle 
Treasure Island_.._ - -_- Stevenson 


In Clives’ Command___-_-_- Strang 


The Prince and the Pauper__- ..Twain 
The Swiss Family Robinson__.......Wyss 
Field and Forest Handy Book.____. Beard 
Che Birch, Lark Roll_-- es 
Two Little Savages__.--......._....._Seton 
Rolf in the Woods_-_- baeeeee --Seton 
Animal Stories 
Birds Every Child Should Know. Blanchan 
_..  . eee .Purroughs 
The Little Foresters____- * .Hawkes 
The Jungle Book_________ Kipling 
The Second Jungle Book Kipling 
The Call of the Wild London 
Wild Animals I Have Known ._Seton 
Black Beauty — owen -Sewall 


Southern Stat States —— Demonstra- 
tion Agents 


Arkansas—Miss Connie J. Bonslagel, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 

Georgia Miss Lois P. Dowdle, Athens, 
ia. 

Kentucky—Mrs. Helen KB. Wolcott, Shel- 
byville, Ky. 

Louisitna—Miss Alice S. Keeler, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Maryland—Miss Katharine A. Pritchett, 


College Park, Md. 

Missiseippt- —Miss Susie V. Powell, Jack- 
son, Mis 

North jae i—Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Oklahoma—Miss Emma A. 
water, Okla, 


Chandler, Still- 


South Carolina—Miss Edith L. Parrott, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. Cc. 

Tennessee—Miss Virginia P. Moore, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Texas—Miss Mary Neal, College Station, 
Tex. 


ee Ella G. Agnew, Burkeville, 


West Virginia—Miss R. Guseman, 
Vv 


ane 
Morgantown, Real é 


RENEWS | FOR TEN YEARS 


Enclosed. ‘find check for $5 for which re- 
new my subscription for The Progressive 
Farmer for ten years. I have been a sub- 


acriber for two years, and I have become to 
consider The Progressive Farmer the best 
farm paper published.—L. A. Swindel, Ber- 
rien County, Ga. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Bohon's Best 
ffer 














NSN ee 
HAY TOOLS & DOE DOOR HANGERS 


BUY FROM rour R DEALER OR 
iF a 9 CONVENIENT 
ATTRACTIVE BOOKLETS ON VREQUEST 


| FE MYERS & BRO." 1420 ORANGE ST, 


.ASHLAND.OHI 






















est Canner bargain ever 
offered. Holds 2 a — P| 
daily capacity 800 t 
equipped with IRON GRATES 
for coal or wood; charcoal 


saving surplus fruit 


aday, 
and vegetables and canning it in glass or tin for 


the market or your own table, Canners al) 
sizes and prices. All guaranteed—money back 
if not satisfied. Also combination canners and 
evaporators, 

Write today for folder, or send $14.50 and get 
started in this pleasant, profitable work. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO. 
Dept. 10 Chattanooga, Tenn. 















YOU STI 


With prices of every- 
thing soaring skyward, 
Wind is free. We hope 
it will stayso. Utilize 
it and pump your 
water for nothing. 














IMiA «The Samson Windmill with its 
4 double gears and its score of im- 
itations still stands peerless as 
the World's Best Windmill. 


Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. 
234Samson Ave., Freeport, Ul. 


Samson Windmills, Stover’s Good Engine, Stover Feed- 
mills, Alfalfa Comminuters and Cutters, Ensilage 
Cutters, Wood Saw Frames, Pump Jacks, una f 
turea, ote, 





Grinders, Fireplace Fixtu 


Auto - Fed edan Hay Press 


Pye y Aly Less. 
Both belt aad power 











4 Us Your 
dersandCon- § 
*igoments of Hay 





FENC 















CEnre n for 
once itd 
Sx ce. a rod for 47-in. 
88 styles Farm, Poultry and La 





‘ences. Low prices Barbed Wire 


c oh FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 
= = Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL.* 
Write for free catalog now. 


NTERLOCKING FENCE 

Box 153 MORTON, ILLS. 
If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read “How Farmers Coiperate 





Lee 











and Double Profits.” 
































March 30, 1918] 
The Canning Club: How a Girl 


May Join 


Saturday, 





an .organized county a girl writes to 
the County Home Demonstration Agent 
asking that she be enrolled in the can- 
ning clubs. An enrollment blank is then 
sent her to sign. In most of the olde: 
counties clubs are formed all over the 
county and a girl can be enrolled from an) 
section. In some of the newer ones, how 
ever, in which the agent is starting ou 
to teach canning, it is impossible for he 
to supervise satisfactorily canning all 
over the county In that case she selects 
certain sections in which to begin club | 
work If the girl lives in one of thes: 
sections she can easily be enrolled and 
may can for the market. If she is too 
far away from one of the clubs to attend 
the canning parties under the supervision 
of the County. Agent, she may have to 
wait another year to can for the market 
until the agent forms a club in her neigh- 
borhood and teaches the girls there so 
thoroughly that she can guarantee that 
the products are put up according to the 
rules. This girl may, however, join the 
¢lub. without waiting for the formation 
of a special club in: her immediate vi- 
cinity, attend some of the demonstrations, 
and can for home use. She cannot, how- 


ever, use the 4-H label until she has been 
able to put up her products under th: 
direct supervision of the County Agent. 
If the girl does not know the name of her 
County Agent she can secure it by writing 
io her State Agent. A list of State Agents 
in the South is givén elsewhere. 

In most of the Southern 
«cannot be enrolled’ as a regular canning 
club member unless. the county has an 
agent employed by the Government to se 


’ 


states a gir 


that the work is done according to the 
rules and regulations of the club. If the 
county is not organized the girl may se- 
cure all the literature and other informa- 
tion sent out to the regular club members 
by writing to the State Home Demon- 
stration Agent. She cannot, however, us: 
the club label, 


U. S. Food Administration —Direc. 
tors of Home Economics in 
Southern States 


Alabama—Miss Mary 
Ala. 


Feminear, Auburn 


Arkansas—Mrs J. HB: Me L eod, Urban 
Emergency Agent, Old State House, | 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Florida—Miss Agnes FE. Harris, Florida 
State College, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Georgia—Miss Lois P. Dowdle, Assistant 
Supervisor of Home Economics Work, 
University ‘af Georgia, Athens, Ga.: 
Miss Bessie Wood, Athens, Field ‘Agent. 

Kentucky—Miss Mary B. Sweeny, Dean of 
the Cagllege of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Louisiana—Miss Alice Hickman, State 
University,. Baton Rouge, La. 

Maryland—Mrs. Mary H. Abel, Windsor 
Mills Road, Baltimore, Md. 

Mississippi—Miss Susie V. Powell, Agri- 


cultural College, Agricultural Colleg 
Miss. 

New Mexico—Mrs. Ruth Miller, Superin- 
tendent of Industrial Training, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 


North Corel na—Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon, 
C 


Raleigh, 


Oklahoma— gt Emma Chandler, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater, Olli. 

South Carolina—Miss Edith L. Parrott, 
Winthrop Normal & Industrial College 
Rock Hill, S. C. 

Tennessee—Miss Virginia P. Moore, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Texas—Miss Mary E. Gearing, University 


of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
Virginia—Miss Ella G. Agnew, Virginia 
A. & E. College, Blacksburg, Va. 
West Virginia—Miss Rachel L. Colw®ll, 
University of West Virginia, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 


Suggestions to Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents 


1 Take care of health. 
° 2 Dress and act in a dignified man- 
ner. 
3. Be discreet in conversation: do not 
gossip. 


$. Do not assume the attitude of a mis- 


sionary. 


5. Learn not to dissipate energies: con- 
ecentrate on things worth while. 

6. Attend to details. 

7. Direct Club members in performance 
of club activities: develop leader- 
ship among local women. 

8. Have a definite office und a definite 
iime to be found there. 

% Co-operate with the organizations in 
the county. 

1). Keep county authorities informed as 
to your work. 

MISS MABEL HOWELL. 


Raleigh, N. C. 
Twelve Reasons Why | Women 
Should Vote 


1 Because those who obey the laws 
° should help to choose those who 
make the laws. 
2. Because laws affect women as much 
as men. 
3. Because laws which affect women are 


now passed without consulting them. 

4. Because laws affecting children should 
include the woman’s point of view 
as well as the man’s. 


% Because laws affecting the home are 
voted on in every session of the leg- 
islature. 

6. Because women have experience which 


would be helpful to legislation. 
3ecause to deprive women of the vote 


1 








8. 





The Task Before the Nation’s Farmers 


One billion bushels of wheat must be produced in this 
country this year. 
An enormous increase in the yield of corn and oats is 
necessary. 


Thousands of extra acres must be cultivated. Each indi- 
vidual farmer must produce about one-third more grain than 
last year. 

The task before the nation’s farmers is stupendous. 
sive methods of every kind must be employed. Machinery 
must take the place of muscle wherever possible. 

In the face of this emergency the Cleveland Tractor be- 
comes an absolute necessity. 
tremendous value to the farmer 
is emphasized more than ever. 


Its 


The Cleveland Tractor not only 


conserves time and labor—it does far cheaper and better 
work. And by doing better work it makes possible the pro- 
duction of larger and better crops—enabling you to do your 
part for the government—and make more money for yourself. 


The Cleveland Tractor shows the way. 
miles an hour—8 to 10 acres a day. 
tracks like the great “tanks” of Europe. It will go practically 
anywhere—through ditches, gumbo, sand and gravel. 
steered by the power of its own engine—simply and easily, 
and will turn completely around in a twelve-foot circle. 


It will not pack the soil, will not mire, will not slip or 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY, Dept. G, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 











is to lower their position in common 
estimation. 


3ecause having the vote would in- 
crease the sense of responsibility 
among women toward questions of 


public importance. 

Beeause public-spirited mothers make 
public-spirited sons. 

Because about 8,0000,000 women in the 
United States are wage workers, and 
the conditions under which they 
work are controlled by law. 

Because the objections against 
having the vote are based on 
udice, not on reason. 

Jecause to sum up all reasons in one 
—it is for the common good.—Se- 
lected. 


their 
prej- 


The Home Demonstration Agent 


A 


1, 


9. 
10. 
11. 


HIS Cle Coto 


HOME demonstration agent should 
have: 

From 2 to 4 years training in home 
economics. Four years is better if 
the agent wishes to advance in her 
work. 

Health. 

Tact. 


Enthusiasm. . 

Energy. 

Initiative. 

Executive ability. 

A knowledge of rural conditions. 
The qualities of a ‘‘good mixer.” 
A pleasing personality. 

A neat appearance. 
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flounder. It has 600 square inches-of traction surface. The 
track is designed for long service. The sections are constructed 
to prevent filling or packing with mud, and protection is pros 
vided to prevent dirt and mud from falling into the track. The 
sections are joined with hardened steel pins which have their 
bearings in hardened steel bushings. The Cleveland weighs 
less than 3200 pounds. It can be housed in less space than 


is required for one horse. 


The Cleveland develops |2 h. p. at the drawbar for haul- 
ing and gives 20 h. p. at the pulley belt-—plenty for stationary 
work of all kinds. 


Tractor 


Rollin H. White, the famous motor truck engineer, designed 
the Cleveland Tractor. He has used only the best materials. 
Gears are protected by dust-proof, dirt-proof cases and are of 
the same high quality as those of the finest trucks. 


Inten- 


But in spite of its unusual power, 
the Cleveland is small and can 
readily be used in orchards and 
under and among small fruit trees, 


It plows 3% 


agpele nyse ct Prepare now to produce the enormous crops which we 


must have—and incidentally make more money for yourself, 
Get ready now for the great tasks before you. Order your 


It is 
Cleveland Tractor now. 


Whtte to us for complete information and the name of the 
nearest Cleveland dealer. 








“I have three pumps of your make and they are the best pumps J 
ever saw,” writes F. M. Polk, Tobinsport, Ind} No wonder! 
For they are backed by 69 year’s pump-making experi- 
ence. Remember, we guarantee every one of 
OULDS PUMP: 
ro VERY SERVICE 
te Salty perform the work for which it is rec- 
mended. Wri 
















Goulds. 
ig. 

Lift and Force 
Pump for band 
pumping 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Main Office and Works 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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foto air-pressure 
water systems 
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Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
seription for one year each if sent in te- 
gether; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
seriptions all sent im together—e saving 
ef 83 cents on each subscripti Add e 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Do you drive a Ford?TLet us 
Save you to $250 on ms 
e sec "7 rey equipmeng 


T 
Guaranteed to do AY ok h.p. engine Gone, Seen fs 
og mye fa po ahs inder. 
FREE-—-Send Todsy rer 6 ie Cireulare ef Facts 
end get a copy of our money se rarkers oi oon 


fBlWBEiG Ci, 276 Main $1, Park 
































“Don’t guess; get busy and find out.” Save your papers and get a binder, 
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Putney 100-Year Shoe Quality 


Born With the Nation 





all of their 100-year history, 
PuTNEY SHOES represent sterling 


quality and 


A century of 


tation stands back ofevery PUTNEY SHOE 
guaranteeing the wearer the utmost 
value it is posible to give for the price. 
There are Battie Axe and other 
ds of Putney Sxoes for eve 

ber of the family. 
style you wantorcan get it for you. Ask 


him—and look 


it is your guarantee of satisfaction. 


“A Business Romance of the 
South," 


FREE 


5 trated booklet, 


be sent you free if you mention your 


dealer's name. 


STEPHEN PUTNEY 


HAT A LONG WAY 

back to the lumbering, 

§jolting Stage Coach! To most 

of us, an age without the 

steam railway, electric car 

and automobile seems very 
distant indeed. 

The stage coach and most 
otherinstitutionsof thoseearly 
days have long since been dis- 
carded. ‘There is one, however, which has not—PuTNEY SHOES! 

Established in 1817—long before the first steam railway, nearly 
50 years before the Civil War—PuTNeEyY SuHoEs were truly ‘‘Born 
with the Nation.” 


Today, as in 





solid, honest value. 
“know how” and repu- 


mem- 
Your dealer has the 
fer the Putney name; 


A man's dressy 
a handsome illus- service. 
by Gordon Keith, will 


Splendid value. 





Look For The PUTNEY Name 





Shoe that embodies style, comfort and 
Newest English last, Good- 
year welt Gated, in all leathers. 


to show you this shoe. 


Spring and Summer 


A 


your r to 








Makers of the Famous BATTLE AXE Shoe 


SHOE COMPANY 


Bocebithed =RICHMOND, VIRGINIA — 8 Hundredch 
eee eT : a ee ae Site oe over ani —, 
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Wf We can supply you with Ground Peanut Hulls that 
~ contains two-thirds the nutriment of hay, and costs less 
than half as much, Hay is now selling for about $30 per ton. 


Or, if you want ready-mixed feeds, let us send you toa dealer : 


who sells feeds made of money-saving materials, 


Two of our feeds are especially valuable. For hogs and cattle— 
Gubernut C. & P. Feed—made of Cocoanut Mealand Ground 


Peanut Hulls. 
bohydrates. 


It contains 16% protein, 5% fat and 67% car- 


Note that its protein content is the same as 


bran, but the price is very much cheaper, and it is more 


digestible. 


For cattle, the use of Dixie Feed will almost cut 


feed bills in half. 


It contains 20% protein, ff 


3%% fat and 58% carbohydrates. It is made 
of Cotton Seed Meal and Ground Peanut 
Hulls. Many Western feeds of lower analysis cost you 
from $10 to $15 more per ton. 

We have an instructive book—written by a 

feeding expert, which shows how to save 

money by feeding Gubernut Ground 

Peanut Hulls, or how to save money 

by using ready-mixed feeds that 

containthem, It will be sent free 

upon request if you will give the 

name of your feed dealer. 


Southern Oil & Feed Mills, 
(3) bacorporated 
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potatoes. 
Green Mountain 


has been 





Rose Seed at $3.50 per cwt. 
Peerless Seed $3.50 per cwt. 


The Pearl potato is a native of ANeghany—a prolific 
demonstrated that Alleghany County can be made to the South what 
the state of Maine is to the world in potato culture. 
ated and will give good results. 


| THE ATKINSON CO., 


Seed $3.50 per cwt. 


Ungraded Eating Potatoes $2.75 per cwt. 


These 
Patronize home industry. 


mealy 


POTATO SPECIAL 


We are fortunate in having made arrangements with the leading 
potato growers of Alleghany County to handle both seed and eating 
We offer: 


Burbank Seed $3.50 per ewt, 
Pearl White $3.50 per cwt. 
Graded Eating Potatoes $3 per cwt. 


white potato, It 


potatoes are acclim- 


ELKINS, N. C. 
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When writing to advertisers say: “Iam writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 


the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 
3 = 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Questions and Answers About Babies | 








Is He Properly Nourished? 


OW can | tell whether or not my 
baby is being properly nourished 
by his food?” 


Successful breast feeding will be ac- 
complished if the following baby condi- 
tions exist: (1) The stools will have a 


mustard-yellow color, soft in consistency, 
free from mucus and lumps, and number 
not less than two or more than four in 
each twenty-four hours. (2) The urine 
will not stain the diaper, will be clear 
and will not irritate. (3) The baby will 
sleep after each nursing, will not be cross 
or restless and will not fret. It may cry 
a little if its position or diaper need 
changing. (4) A steady gain in weight 
will be shown. This is a very reliable 
sign that the milk agrees and that. all 
goes well.- During the first week there 
will be a slight loss in weight, but there- 
after the weekly gain should be from four 
to eight ounces. The weight at birth 
should be doubled at six months and 
trebled in one year. If the baby does not 
increase in weight for two or three weeks, 
then something is wrong and the physi- 
cian should be consulted. Weigh the baby 
once a week. 


When to Wean 
wen Re ', begin to wean my 


Weaning must be done with judgment. 
No fixed rule can be given as to the age 
when a baby should be weaned, though 
usually at about ten or twelve months. 
If this age comes in summer, especial 
eare should be taken. Mixed feeding, 
which means the giving of cow's milk to 
supplement the breast milk, should be- 
gin about four to six weeks before final 
weaning from breast. Don't begin wean- 
ing in summer if it can be avoided. To 
wean in summer time is to threaten the 
life of the baby. The first step in wean- 
ing is to give about one bottle a day of 
modified cow’s milk and cut out a curre- 
sponding amount of breast milk. If the 
baby thrives, begin in about ten days to 
give two bottles each day, again cutting 
down breast milk. About this time begin 
mixing oatmeal jelly with the bottle milk 
and also begin teaching baby to take food 
from a spoon. Oatmeal jelly is made by 


| cooking about four tablespoonsful of oat- 


meal in one pint of water, replacing the 
water that evaporates. When thoroughly 
cooked, strain through cheese cloth and 
allow it to “‘jell.’””” One teaspoonful of this 
jelly should be carefully beaten into one 
bottle of milk. One month is full time 
in which to wean baby. A few days after 
milk and oat jelly have been used, let 
the baby have a chicken bone, a little 
scraped apple or a little prune pulp. Oat 
jelly must be made fresh every day and 
kept in refrigerator in summer time. 


| Prune pulp must not be used after second 





day. Gradually, and according to judg- 
ment, other food may be given. Orange 
juice, baked apple, a little milk toast, 


yolk of egg cooked soft, cream gravy and 
baked potatoes, Don't give heavy or 
greasy foods. 


How Often to Nurse 


Ho“ often should | nurse my baby?’ 
Intervals for nursing should be care- 
fully followed, for they constitute a very 
important part in infant feeding. 

From birth to four weeks nurse every 
two hours, but not over ten times in 24 
hours, and give only one nursing during 
the night. 

From four to six weeks only feed every 
two hours, not over nine nursings in 24 
hours, and one night nursing. 

From six to eight weeks old feed every 
two and a half hours, not over eight 
nursings in 24 hours, and don’t feed in 
the night at all. 

From 2 to 4 months old feed every two 
and a half hours, not over seven nursings 
in 24 hours, and don’t feed in the night 
at all. 

From 4 to 10 months old feed every 
three hours, not over six nursings in 24 
hours, and don’t feed in the night. 

From 10 to 12 months old feed every 
three hours, not over five nursings in 24 
hours, and don’t feed in the night. 


Catching Cold 


Y baby seems to catch cold quite 
easily. Do you think it might be 
best not to bathe her so frequently?” 
Bathing never causes one to “catch 
cola” unless the baby is chilled by slow 
action in drying the body or in dressing, 
or by a draft. On the contrary, cold 
baths, if the person reacts quickly, keeps 
colds away. 


Keeping Milk in Good Condition 


OW can |! 

dition?’ 

Don’t worry. Cultivate calm. 

Get full eight hours sleep. 

Sleep in a well ventilated room. 

Take a walk out of doors every day ex- 
cept when the weather is bad. 

Take a daily bath. A sponge bath is 
good. 

Eat only plain foods. 
pickles, spices. 

Eat moderately of meats. 
fruits and vegetables. 

Don’t become constipated. Eat freely 
of fruits and drink plenty of water and 
cultivate a regular habit. 

Don’t take patent medicines, or indeed 
any medicines except as the doctor di- 
rects, 

Take a nap every afternoon, or at least 
lie down and rest for half an hour. 
drink tea or coffee. The tannin 


keep my milk in best con- 


Avoid salads, 


Eat freely of 


Don't 


they contain causes constipation, and the 
caffein they contain is a nerve whipper, 
and is bad for mother and child. 
Don't allow yourself to become angry 
Fits of temper injure the breast milk. 
Nurse your baby only five or six times 
daily, and cut down the milk supply ii 
the baby vomits it. 
_ Don’t nurse your baby at night after it 
is six months old. 


Why Baby Cries 


MY baby seems well and strong and 
yet cries a great deal. What do 
you think can be the cause?” 
Baby cries only when there is a cause. 
Find the cause and remove it. 
Perhaps he has had too much food. 
Perhaps someone has given him candy. 
Perhaps he is dressed too warmly. 
Perhaps he needs a clean diaper. 
Perhaps he needs a bath. 
Perhaps his bowels have not moved. 
Perhaps a pin ig sticking him. 
Perhaps a button is being pressed into 
his back, 
Perhaps 
Perhaps 
overmuch. 
Perhaps 


Rules for Bottle Feeding 


Is it unsafe to feed my baby from a 
bottle?” 


Not if the bottle is kept in good condi- 
tion, but the care of bottles and nipples 
is a matter which concerns the _ health 
and life of the baby. When feeding is 
over do not allow the bottle to stand one 
minute. First fill with cold water and 
then clean the nipple both inside and out 
with clean cold water. Don’t leave « 
trace of milk. When the nipple is thor- 
oughly washed in cold water pour scald- 
ing hot water upon.it and then place in 
a tumbler or other receptacle containing 
Solution of borax, or solution of bicar- 
bonate of soda. To make these solutions 
use one-half teaspoonful of borax or bicar- 
bonate of soda to each cup of water. 
Don't boil rubber nipples, for boiling soft- 
ens rubber and develops an unpleasant 
odor and bad taste. Keep two nipples 
in use, using them alternately, When the) 
become soft or sticky throw them away 
and take new ones. 

The best. nursing bottle is round, 
graduated and has a wide mouth. 


Immediately after nursing, clean the 
bottle by first carefully rinsing in cold 
water; let it stand filled with borax or 
soda water for ten minutes; pour off this 
water and with the aid of a bottle brush 
wash in hot soapsuds. Finally rinse in 
hot water and stand upside down on a 
clean board or plate to drain. Always 
rinse again in scalding water before using. 
Never use a nursing bottle and nipple a 
second time until they have been cleansed 
and purified in the way already described. 

Of course the modified and pasteurized 
milk in the bottle must be warmed be- 
fore it is given to the child. Place the 
bottle containing milk in a quart tin cup 
containing water heared to 105 degrees. 
Let it stand for about five minutes, then 
take out, shake well, and place the clean 
and freshly rinsed nipple in position, 

The quantity of food given must be 
carefully judged. The stomach of the 
average new-born baby holds about one 
tablespoonful. One of the most frequent 
mistakes made in feeding a baby is giv- 
ing too much food. If the babv vomits, 
too much food has probably been given. 
Don’t believe those who say, “It is nat- 
urfil for babies to vomit a little now and 


he has been trotted or bounced. 
he has been carried in the arms 


his feet are cold. 


is 


then.”’ If undigested milk appears in the 
diaper, then surely baby has been over- 
fed. It is very foolish to disturb a baby’s 


digestion by overfeeding. 


When to Wean Bottle-fed Babies 


OW shali ! wean my bottle-fed baby?” 
“Weaning bottle-fed babies must be care- 
fully done. Don’t allow even a crust of 
bread before the baby is seven to nine 
months old. This is because babies unde: 
that age cannot digest bread. After the 
ninth or tenth month give the child a 
small piece of well-toasted stale bread 
twice a day, and after the tenth or elev- 
enth month give a little oatmeal or barley 
jelly mixed with the milk. The yolk of a 
soft boiled or poached egg with stale 
bread broken in it may be given after 
twelve months of age. Don’t feed white 
of egg to a young baby. Tapioca or rice 
pudding (no raisins) with a liberal sup- 
ply of milk is wholesome. Be careful 
about giving sugar or candy to babies. A 
chicken bone may be given to _ babies 
when being weaned. Be careful there is 
no meat on it. Babies should not have 
meat until after two years of age, and 
then only a very little. 


When to Send for the Doctor 


EN should | send 
How am | to know 

This question is easily answered, Send 
for the doctor when there are any indi- 
cations of illness in the child which, the 
mother does not understand. It is better 
to be over-cautious in this resnect than 
to join the great number of mothers who 
are never free from the _ bitter, life-long 
regret, ‘“‘The child might have been saved 
had he been treated in time.’’ 

There are two conditions in which the 
mother must not trust herself for a mo- 
ment. These are summer diarrhoea and 
sore throat. ‘Only a summer diarrhoea,”’ 
and “only a sore throat,” and “only a 
teething diarrhoea”’ have sacrificed the 
lives of hundreds of infants. 





for the doctor? 
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Cypress trees 
naturally grow 


in water. This 
accounts for 
the wonderful 
durability and 
long life of well- 
made cypress 
water tanks. 





Davis Cypress 
Water Tanks 


Supplied inall sizes 
=100 to gal- 
fon capacity. Get 
our price on a tank 
or a tank and tow- 
er, to meet your 
meeds. Illustrated 
tank book free, 
G. M. Davis & Son 
809 Laura St. 


Paiatka, Florida 











Ten Varieties of 


VEGETABLES 


Valued at 55c, containing one full packet 
of seed each of: 
Cabbage 
Beans 


Cucumber 
English Peas 
Turnip 


Lettuce 

Radish 
Beets Tomato 
Onions 


Our most popular and successful vari- 5; 
eties. A better and cheaper collection §j 
than you can buy at home, together with | 
our Spring Catalog, Postpaid for i 


Only 25c. 


Write today to Order Dept. N, 








Beautify Your 


Home Grounds 
by planting our hardy Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Vines, and 
Shade Trees, Grapes, Berry 
Plants, etc. 

Our prices are lowest 
because we sell to you direct 
and not through agents. 
Write for free descriptive 
catalog and booklet on Home 
planting. 

J. B. WATKINS & BRO. 
Elmwood Nurseries, Midlothian, Va. 


“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your 
walls and ceilings. It is air-tight 
and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
workman can put it on. It pro- 
duces far more tasteful effects 
than plaster and is more economi- 
cal. 


Stratton & Bragg Company, 


Virginia. 





am 
fUPrPrs 








—— 





Petersburg, 


“Beaver Board” Distributors. 


















GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best make 
sold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-h: 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2 to 22 
h.p. Easy payments. Handsome new catalog 
SMITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 

821 East Cary Street, Richmond, Va. 
South’s Oldest & Largest ehinery & Supply House 


Lake Latham Prolific Seed Corn 


Field selected, barn selected, medium ear and 
grain; small stalk, small cob We believe will 
make more shelled corn per acre than any known 
variety. Price $6 per bushel and worth more. 
We are also Breeders of Perfection Hereford 
Cattle, Large Berkshire and Duroc-Jersey Hogs 
and Fancy White Leghorn Chickens. Prices 


reasonable. J. E. LATHAM, Prop., 
Lake Latham Farm, Mebane, N. C. 
re 5 
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Have a Farm Woman’s Club 


Your Neighborhood Is Missing Something 
Worth While if the Women Are Not 
Actively Organized 


VERY community needs clubs of 

women, of men and of young people. 

Just as the men can get better roads, 
telephones, new methods of farming, mar- 
keting, etc., by coming together to dis- 
cuss and study these things, so women 
ean have better homes, children, gardens, 
schools and social conditions by meeting 
with definite purposes in view. 

Let all_of us women therefore consider 
it part of our life’s work to carry the 
mother-love and mother-thought that 1s 
in us into all that concerns or touches 
childhood in home, school, church com- 
munity or state. We can help to raise 
the standard of home life by giving youn 
mothers ignorant of the proper care xan 
training, opportunities to learn’ those 
things which will make them better able 
to develop their children physically, men- 
tally and spiritually. 

We can learn to co-operate intelligently 
ourselves, if we have not done it before, 
with school, church and other educational 
institutions. 

The man’s organization is the link be- 
tween his farm and commercial success; 
the woman’s club is the link between 
home and community righteousness. 

Who but the parents can provide safe 
and suitable entertainment for young 
people? Who but the women can make 
every school house a social “center for the 
people? <And it goes without further 
proof that where young people are given 
an intelligent good time, they stay on 
the farm. 

If you need further help in organizing 
your club, write to us. Also we are al- 
ways glad to give suggestions for next 
year’s program. 

Very cordially yours, 
MRS. W. N. HUTT, 
Editor Woman’s Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





Suggested Programs for Farm 
Women’s Clubs 


OLLOWING are the programs sug- 
gested for our farm women’s clubs for 
1918. 

You see that each club is divided into 
departments this year. 

This has been found to be a better 
method for work when an organization 
is once started, because it divides the 
labor of getting up programs among the 
members of the club. 

Each department has a chairman and 
she has her own programs to get up. 

This leaves the president free to pre- 
side when the general business of the 
club is being discussed, and to attend to 
matters of club and community interest. 
It will be found a satisfactory evolution 
from the general program which we have 
had in the past. 

Let us hear 
with it. 


what success you have 
MRS. W. N. HUTT, 


Suggested Departments 
Department of Education. 
Department of Child Study. 
Department of War Problems. 
Department of Heaith. 
Department of War Food. 
Department of Home Problems. 
Community Interests. 

Social. 

General Topics for the Year 
| Meetings to be held the first and thira 
Fridiuys of every month: 

January 5—Child Study. 
January 18—Health. 
February 1—War lroblems. 
February 15—Home Problems. 
March 1—Child Study. 

March 15—Education. 

April 5~—Health. 

April 19—War food, 

May 3—Communuity Interests. 
May 17—Social. 

June 7—Health. 

June 21—Home Problems. 
July 5—Educuation. 

July 19—Community Interests. 
August 2—War Food. 

August 16—Child Study. 
September 6~—War Problems. 
September 20—Community Interests. 
October 4—War Problems. 
October 18—Home Problems. 
November 1—Education, 
November 15—Social. 
December 6—Social. 
December 20—War Problems. 











DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


July 5—What Can We Do for Our School? 


Roll Call—One Need of Our School. 
Talk—How Some Communities Help the 


The Old Oaken Bucket. 
Talk—-An Ideal Toward Which We Can 
Work in Beautifying Our School and 
Grounds 

, Reading—The Chariot Race (from Ben- 
Tur) 

Refreshments—Iced tea and 
sandwiches. 


November 1—A Day of Travel 


: toll Call—Peculiar Customs of Other 
wands 
Washington City—The 
|} Country. 

Song—My Country, 'Tis of Thee. 

Talk—Florida, a Day in the Orange 
Groves 

Reading—The Road to France. 
| Talk—Some Interesting Foreign Coun- 
tries. 

Refreshments—Chop suey, tea and rice 
wafers. 
(Concluded on page 19, column 1) 
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This Tractor Was Built 
For Your Work 


ARM folk and Threshermen in this section know well the name 
Frick. Since 1853 we have confined our efforts to building 
machinery suited to the needs of this territory. Several vears ago 


we started experimenting and studying the tractor situation to de- 
termine the best type of tractor for this section. 
Now, in the Frick 12-25 Kerosene Tractor, we offer you a ma- 


chine that was built to do your work just as you would 
tractor to do it. 


fant a 


The New Frick 
12-25 Kerosene Tractor 


It burns gasoline or kerosene and gives its full power on the cheaper 
fuel. It is self steering for plowing as it travels in furrow. Operator has 
unobstructed view ahead. Easily pulls three 14 inch bottoms at good 
depth. Weighs less than three tons—heavy enough to give years of service 
in hardest kind of pulling-or hauling, yet light enough for discing, har- 
rowing and seeding without packing the soil. 

Delivers 25 H. P. in the belt direct from motor crank shaft for thresh- 
ing, shelling, feed-cutting, saw mill work, etc. 

Excels in simplicity of mechanism and operation. and is built to 
give the durable service 
which has _ characterized 
Frick machinery for 65 
years. Price $1350.00 f. o. 
b. factory Waynesboro, 
Pennsylvania. Send for 
Tractor Bulletin. 


The 
New Frick 
Thresher 


The New Frick Thresher has made many records for fast work, 
thoroughness in saving grain and perfect cleaning. It has established some 
enviable records for saving fuel, low repair cost and years of service, and 
throughout this section it has proved a trustworthy machine for both Grain 
Owner and Threshermen. 


Write for Catalog of Threshers and other Frick Machinery. 


Frick Company, Inc. 


SALES OFFICES: 
Columbia, S$. C. 


Salisbury, N. C. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 








Shipped direct to you on deposit of $10. Sixty days’ driving 
trial and a guarantee for all time against defects. Our buggies are al 
light, strong und easy running. They are best for the South, and 
preferred by experienced buggy buyers. Why not mail us your order 
and save money? Write for our FREE WATCH 
FOB and bargain catalog of Buggies and 
Harness. Get our Factory 


: ’ ' to you prices. 
Pvemaence-- B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY 


/ 
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“THE HOUSE 
OF SERVICE” 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., 


Distributors 
APPLETON Corn Huskers FOOS Gasoline Engines 
Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire 
We carry a complete line of Mardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 
Ne. 28-38 So. Sycamore St. Petersburg, Virginia. 




















“Massey’s Garden Book” costs 50 cents, 


SLATE SURFACED ROOFING and may easily prove itself worth $50, con- 


San ae tain sidering how long it will serve you and your 
2.50 per roll of 100 square feet. family. 
Abrams Paint and Glass Co., Richmond, Va. 








“Don’t guess; get busy and find out.” 
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The Progressive Farmer Company, 
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PRIL starts next Monday. One of the best 

things to do right now, therefore, is to get out 
our “Reference Special,” look over the list of 
vegetables, crops, flowers and fruits recommended 
for April planting and make sure-that you have 
abundant seed and plants of those you wish to get 
in the ground. People who are late ordering seed 
this year may have to do without. 





E SHOULD like to see every member of every 

family to which The Progressive Farmer goes 
score himself or herself by the “health habits 
score card” on page 26. Fifteen minutes spent in 
figuring out a score by this test will do more to 
educate a child (or older person) in the funda- 
mentals of sanitation and personal hygiene than 
a half-dozen health lectures will ordinarily do. 
And at the same time this scoring of individuals 
can be made an intestering game for the whole 
family. 





ERE’E a good illustration of war-time economy 

reported from Massachusetts. Our Southern 
schools would do well to follow this excellent ex- 
ample of New England thrift, and patriotism: 


A maximum price of $9 has been set by the 
Williamstown High School seniors as the cost 
of a “simple shirt-waist and skirt costume” the 
girls will wear for graduation this year. At 
first it was voted to have no formal graduation 
exercises in public, but this vote later was 
rescinded. 





VEN to the farm man this issue of The Pro- 

gressive Farmer ought to be almost as inter- 
esting as any ordinary issue. The farmer ought 
not to have to bear the burden of planning and 
thinking alone about the farm work, nor the wife 
about the work of the home. The best results will 
be found where each is sympathetically interested 
in the work of the other, and each interested in 
helping the other work in the most modern and ef- 
ficient fashion. The farmer will find it a good idea 
not only to look over this issue carefully, but to 
glance over Mrs. Hutt’s department each week— 
just as Mrs. Farmer should interest herself in our 
articles on improved farming and encourage the 
husband in every step toward increased efficiency. 





NE convenience that ought to be in every 

farm kitchen in the whole South is the fireless 
cooker. Housewives all over the country ought 
to have them, but they are especially useful in the 
South where the weather is hotter. They save 
time, health, temper and fuel. “I left home one 
day last summer and went to town eight miles 
away,” said a woman whose experience just came 
to us today, “and before leaving put on dinner in 
the fireless cooker. When I got back at night, the 
men had come to dinner as usual, had taken part 
of the food out of the cooker nice and warm for 
their dinner, and there was still a good, warm sup- 
per ready for all of us.” Sooner or later a kitchen 
without a fireless cooker will be as rare 1s a 
kitchen without a stove used to be. 





WHEN spending money, let’s keep that test in 
mind: “Will it promote the family’s health 
or will it promote the family’s efficiency?” At the 
same time, however, we should not be “penny wise 
and pound foolish” in applying this test. As Mr. 
Hoover says, nobody should actually undereat, be- 
cause the nation needs strong people; and growing 
children especially should be abundantly nourish- 
ed. And so with other things. For example, good 
schools for the young and good books and papers 
for both young and old will, of course, increase ef- 
ficiency and we can’t afford to be stingy with 
mind-food any more than with body-food. Then, 
too, reasonable recreation will refresh the body 





and mind and thereby promote working efficiency. 
And of course the purchase of adequate and mod- 
ern equipment for the farm and the home is the 
wisest sort of economy. 





HE school commencement season is now at 

hand, and boys and girls who have essays to 
prepare as well as the older persons who deliver 
addresses ought to make their messages fit the 
times in which we live. It is a time when we should 
make clear the issues of the war, the necessity for 
thrift and increased food production, and for bet- 
ter support of our schools. Here in North Caro- 
lina everybody interested in the facts about thrift 
and public education should write the University 
Bureau of Extension, Chapel Hill, N. C., and ask 
for a free copy of the new bulletin “Wealth and 
Welfare in North Carolina.” Study, for example, 
the facts on thrift: People in little, rocky Vermont 
having savings of $280 per capita against our North 
Carolina $9 per capita; about our public school ex- 
penditure per capita of $2.16 against an American 
average of $5.62 and, on the same subject, the rela- 
tive rank of the counties in the state, etc. Every 
thoughtful man in North Carolina ought to write 
for this bulletin—free while the supply lasts, and 
easily worth 50 cents. 


Five Things to Which Women Should 
Now Give Attention 


| ERE are five things to which all our farm wo- 








men should now give special attention. 
I 

First of all, of course, there is dire need for food 
conservation, most serious of all being the need 
for saving wheat. We cannot ship corn to our 
soldier boys abroad and our allies, 
and our wheat sup- 
ply is even now alarmingly short. 
who makes appetizing dishes from cornmeal, pota- 
toes, and other substitutes for wheat therefore is 
helping America to speedier victory. The recipes 
and suggestions we are giving this week should 
help notably to this end. 


for reasons 
given elsewhere in this issue; 
Every woman 


Il 

It is also a time for economy in every line of ex- 
penditures. Every time we buy anything we could 
reasonably do without, we are taking men and ma- 
chines away from work they need to do for our 
soldiers and putting them at needless work for us. 
“Buy nothing now unless it is needed to promote 
is the 
request the foremost representatives of our gov- 
ernment are making. 
ishing food is needed for health, and modern farm 
and home equipment—implements, 
livestock, horse-power, and labor-sav- 
ing conveniences—are promote effi- 
ciency, but in other things we must practice all 
reasonable economies. As Mr. R. H. Edmonds 
says 


either (1) your health or (2) your efficiency” 
Of course ample and nour- 


machinery, 
fertilizers, 
needed to 


A man must if need be wear his old clothes 
and his old shoes, and consider them badges 
of honor; not simply to save, nor because 
through poverty he may find it necessary, but 
because soldiers need the clothes and the 
shoes, and the nation needs the work of the 
men who make these things.” 

Ill 

We should save and then use our savings wisely. 
Now while prices are high is the time when every 
tenant farmer should resolve tO bank enough mon- 
ey to keep him from ever having to pay extortion- 
ate “time prices” again. And having done this, the 
next step will be to get modern equipment of his 
own and then a farm.of his own. And the small 
farmer should save now in order to get improved 
machinery, better livestock, waterworks, a painted 
house—and of course, needed equipment for the 
home. Let the good wife see that no money is 
wasted on traveling agent’s schemes or unneces- 
sary things of any sort, but join with the husband 
in definite plans for getting the things that in- 
crease farm and home efficiency. And let’s put all 
the money we can save into War Savings Stamps 
and Liberty Bonds until we have to spend it 

IV 

Every mother is interested in seeing her chil- 
dren have as good a chance in life as other chil- 
dren have. Education means efficiency, human ef- 
ficiency, and for nothing else can money be so 
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spent. For this reason we beg every 
Southern farm woman to bestir herself now in be- 
half of better schools for our country children. 
Since the war came, a dollar will buy hardly half 
what it bought before, and our schools, 








‘wisely 


as a rule, 
have only as many dollars as they had before war 
began. In a time of prosperity therefore when we 
ought to be doubling school efficiency, it is actually 
being cut in half. We beg every woman to help in 
the campaign for increased school taxes so that 
our boys and girls may have a decent chance to 
develop their God-given faculties. 
Vv 

In every neighborhood in the South there should 
be a farm woman’s club. Such clubs are no longer 
experiments. Thousands of them have now been 
at work for years, and any community without 
such an organization of farm women is simply 
sleeping on its opportunities. The community is 
losing a great opportunity for comradeship, self- 
development, and increased happiness. A letter 
addressed to Mrs. Hutt in care of The Progressive 
Farmer, will get information as to how to organize 


in districts where no such clubs now exist. 





An Easy Plan for All-the-year-round 
Blossom and Color 





O MATTER how humble the home, it is pos- 
Neve to make it glorious with flowers, vines, 

and blooming shrubs. In fact, along with all- 
the-year-round vegetable gardens at the back of 
the house, we should like to see every Progressive 
Farmer woman aim at all-the-year blossom and 
color in the front yard. It will be a good plan to 
study Prof. Massey’s flower planting table else- 
where in this issue and then throughout the season 
utilize the possibilities for beauty as they come. 
Of course, Prof. Massey’s dates are made to fit 
conditions in the Upper South. In the Lower 
South planting may be done two to four weeks 
earlier than this table suggests. 

And along with the flowers, let’s not fail to get 
the added beauty we may so easily obtain from 
shrubs, with the redbud in early spring, fol- 
lowed by the dogwood, then by the fragrant mimo- 
sa, then by the crape myrtle with its long-lived 
beauty, anybody in the South may have a tree full of 
blossoms nearly all the time from February to No- 
vember. Then in winter there should be some ever- 
green to give a needed touch of life and color to 
the winter landscape—a magnolia, liveoak, or long- 
leaf pine. Or some other kind of pine if it is not 
practicable to have the long leaf. Just because 
there are so many pines in the South, we have not 
appreciated their beauty, whereas it is in the most 
common things around us that we most need to 
look for the beautiful. 

One advantage about using shrubs in our yards 
for beauty, blossom and color is that they require 
so little attention. Plant them once and they go 
on blossoming for years—perhaps for our children 
and our children’s children. Along with the flow- 
ering plants and vines therefore we make an ur- 
gent appeal to our women to plant liberally of 
flowering shrubs. Why indeed should not every 
Southern yard have five such shrubs or trees to 
furnish color and beauty the whole year long: 

1. Redbud or Judas tree for early spring. 


2. Dogwood for later spring season. 

3. Mimosa for early summer. 

4. Crape myrtle for summer and early fall. 

5. An evergreen (liveoak, magnolia or pine) for 
winter. 

Of all these the crape myrtle furnishes the 


greatest wealth of color and blossom and may well 
be used if only one can be planted. But the red- 
bud, dogwood, mimosa and crape myrtle are all 
small and in even an ordinary-sized yard, plenty.of 
room for all four may easily be found. 


A Thought for the Week 


G: BACK to the simple life, be contented with 








simple food, simple pleasures, simple clothes. 
Work hard, pray hard, play hard. Work, eat, 
recreate and sleep. Do it all courageously. We 
have a victory to win—Herbert Hoover. 
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Economical and Healthful War Time Foods 


As Officially Recommended by the United States Food Administrator 











Meatless and Wheatless Meals 


rules the nation asks 
farm housewife to ob- 





are the 
patriotic 


ERE 
every 
serve: 
Monday—Every meal wheatless. 
Tuesday—Every meal meatless; 
w heatless. 
Wednesday—Every meal wheatless, 
Thursday—One wheatless meal. 
Friday—One wheatless meal. 
saturday—One wheatless meal. 
Sunday—One wheatless meal. 


one 











Use Foods From These Five 
Groups Each Day 


VERY food you eat may be put into one 
of these groups. Each group serves a 
special purpose in nourishing your body. 
You should choose some food from each 
group daily. 


1. Vegetables and Fruits. 

2. Milk, Eges, Fish, Meat, Cheese, 
Beans, Peas, Peanuts. 

3. Cereals — Cornmeal, Oatmeal, 
Rice, Bread, etc. 

4. Sugar, Syrups, Jelly, Honey, etc. 

5. Fats—Butter, Margarine, Cotton- 


seed Oil, Olive Oil, Drippings, 
Suet. 


You can exchange one food for another 
in the same group. For example, oatmeal 
may be used instead of wheat, and eggs, 
or sometimes beans, instead of meat; but 
oatmeal cannot be used instead of milk. 
Use both oatmeal and milk. 

You need some food from each group 
every day—don’t skip any. 

Here are the reasons why you need the 
five groups: 

Fruits and Vegetables furnish some of 
the material from which the body is made 
and keep its many parts working smoothly. 


They help prevent constipation which 
gives you headaches and makes you 
stupid. The kinds you choose depend upon 


the seuson, but remember that the cheaper 
ones are often as valuable as the more ex- 
pensive. 

Milk, Eggs, Fish, Meat, Peas, Beans— 
These help build up the growing body and 
renew used-up parts. That is their main 
business. Dried peas and beans make 
good dishes to use in place of meat part 
of the time, but don’t leave out the other 
foods entirely. Milk is the most impor- 
tant. Use at least a pint a day for every 
member of your family. No other food 
can take its place for children. Save on 
meat if you must, but don’t skimp on 
milk. 

Cereals—Bread and breakfast foods. 
These foods act as fuel to let you do your 
work, much as the gasoline burning in an 
automobile engine makes the car go. This 
you can think of as their chief business. 
And they are usually your eheapest fuel. 
Besides, they give your body some build- 
ing material. 

Don't think that wheat bread is the only 
kind of cereal food. The Government asks 
us to save wheat to send abroad to our 
soldiers and the Allies. Let the North 
try the Southern cornbread and the South 
the oatmeal of the North. Half the fun 
of cooking is in trying new things. An 
oatmeal pudding is delicious. 

Sugar and Syrups are fuel, too, and they 
give flavor to other foods. They are val- 
uable food, but many people eat more of 
them than they need. Sweet fruits, of 
course, contain much sugar and are better 
for the children than candy. 

Fat is Fuel—Some is needed especially 
by hard-working people. Remember that 
expensive fats are no better fuel than 
cheap ones. Use drippings. Don’t let 
your butcher keep the trimmings from 
your meat. They belong to you. Children 
need some butter fat. Give it to them in 
plenty of whole milk or in butter.—U. S. 
Food Administration. 





Make a Little Meat Go a Long Way 
—Use Stews and Meat Pies 


Use savory stews and meat pies. 
you know how good they are? They 
may be so varied that you can have a 
different one every day in the week, and 
all of them delicious. It needs only a 
small piece of meat to give flavor to a 
hearty dish. 


Don't think that you must eat a lot of 
meat to be strong. Meat is good to help 
build up the body, but so are many other 
foods. 

In these dishes part of your building 
material comes from the more expensive 
meat and part from the cheaper peas, 
beans, hominy, and barley. The little 
meat with the vegetables and cereals will 
give your body what it needs. 


Beef Stew 
1 pound beef. 
4 potatoes cut in quarters. 
% peck peas or 1 can. 
1 cup carrots cut up small. 
1 teaspoon salt. 
eCut the meat in small pieces and brown 
in the fat from the meat. Simmer in 2 
quarts of water for 1 hour. Add the peas 
and carrots and cook for one-half hour, 
then add the potatoes. If canned peas 
are used, add them 10 minutes before serv- 
ing. Serve when potatoes are done. 


Different Stews 


Here is the way you can change the 
stews to make them different and to suit 
the season: 


1.. The meat. This may bé@ any kind and 


Do 





more or less than a pound may be used. 
Use the cheap cuts, the flank, rump, neck 


or brisket. The long, slow cooking makes 
them tender. Game and poultry are 
good. 


2. Potatoes and barley may be used 
or barley alone, or rice, hominy, or mac- 
aroni. 


3. Vegetables. Carrots, turnips, onions, 
peas, beans, cabbage, tomatoes are good, 
canned or fresh. Use one or more of 
these, as you wish. 

4. Parsley, celery tops, onion tops, sea- 
soning herbs or chopped sweet peppers 
add to the flavor. 

5. Many left-overs may be used—not 
only meat and vegetables, but rice or 
hominy. 

How to Cook the Stews 

All kinds of stews are cooked in just 
about the same way. Here are directions 
which will serve for making almost any 
kind: 

Cut the meat In small pieces and brown 
with the onion in the fat cut from the 
meat. Add the salt and pepper, season- 
ing vegetables (onion, celery tops, etc.), 2 
quarts of water, and the rice, or other 
cereal, if it is to be used. Cook for an 
hour, then add the vegetables except po- 
tatoes. Cook the stew for half an hour, 
add the potatoes cut in quarters, cook for 
another half an hour, and serve. 

The fireless cooker may well be used, the 
meat and the vegetables being put in at 
the same time. 

Left-overs or canned 
only to be heated through. 
minutes before serving. . 

Dried peas or beans shquld be soaked 
over night and cooked for 3 hours before 
adding to the stew; or, better, cook them 
over night in a fireless cooker. 


vegetables need 
Add them 15 


WHAT A “MEATLESS” OR 


“WHEATLESS” 


boil a potato. Even the best potato can 
be spoiled by a poor cook. 

To boil them so that they will be “fit 
for a king,’’ drop the unpeeled potatoes 
into boiling salted water and cook 20 to 30 
minutes. Drain the water off at once. If 
they are cooked too long or allowed to 
stand in the water they get soggy. 

If you peel the potatoes before cooking 
them you will waste time and potatoes 
both. You may throw away a sixth or 
even a quarter of the good part of the 
potato with the skins. Also, if the po- 
tatoes aren't covered up bythe skins 
while cooking, some of the yaluable ma- 
terial will soak out into the water. Even 
very small potatoes can be economically 
used, if they are boiled in their skins. 

For best mashed potatoes. Peel the 
boiled potatoes, mash and beat until very 
light, adding salt, butter or oleomarga- 
rine and hot milk, a half cup of milk to 
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kle with grated cheese and a little flour. 
Repeat until dish is nearly full. Pour milk 
over the whole, about one-haif cup to 
every three potatoes. Skim milk is good. 


Bake in a moderate oven until done. The 
length of time required depends upon 
whether the potatoes aré raw or boiled 
and whether the baking dish used is deep 
or shallow. Boiled potatoes baked in ua 
shallow dish will take only 20 minutes. 
Raw potatoes in a deep dish may take as 
much as 1% hours. 


Use More Cheese, Milk, Eggs 


THESE give body-building material in 
a little better form than the vegetable 
proteins do. 





Creamed Peanuts and Rice 
1 cup rice (uncooked). 


2 cups chopped peanuts. 
4% teaspoon paprika. 
2 teaspoons salt. 

White Sauce— 
3 tablespoons flour. 


3 tablespoons fat. 
3 cups milk (whole or skim). 


Boil rice. Make white sauce by mixing 
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MEAL MEANS 


We simply pass over to the brave boys who are fighting our battles in France some 
of the foods that can be most easily transported while we eat substitutes just as 


wholesome for us. 


Meat Pies 

Another good way to use a little meat. 
Have you ever used rice, corn meal mush, 
or hominy for a crust? This is less work 
than a pastry crust and saves wheat. 
cups cooked corn meal, rice, or hom- 

iny. 
onion. 
cups tomato. 
teaspoon pepper. 
tablespoon fat. 
pound raw meat or left-over meat cut 

up small. 

¥% teaspoon salt. 

Melt the fat, add the sliced onion, and, 
if raw meat is used, add it and stir until 
the red color disappears. Add the tomato 
and seasoning. If cooked meat is used, 
add it with the tomato and seasoning, af- 


a 


* 
tO poet 


ter the onion is browned, and heat 
through. Grease a baking dish, put in a 
layer of the cereal, add the meat and 


gravy, and cover with the cereal dotted 
with fat. Bake for half an hour, 





Use Plenty of Potatoes 


They Are a Splendid Food—Excelient for 
Your Body—Delicious When 
Well Cooked 

TATOES are good fuel for the body. 

They furnish starch which burns in 
your muscles to let you work, much as 
the gasoline burns in an automobile en- 
gine to make the car go. 

One medium-sized potato gives*you as 
much starch as two slices of bread. When 
you have potatoes for a meal you need 
less bread. Potatoes can save wheat. 

They give you salts like other vegeta- 
bles. You need the salts to build and re- 
new all the parts of your body and to 
keep it in order. 


Potatoes at Their Best 


An old king is said to have tested each 
cook before hiring him by asking him to 





six potatoes. If dinner is not ready to 
serve, pile lightly in a pan and set in the 
oven to brown. 


Potato Corn Meal Muffins 
tablespoons fat. 

tablespoon Sugar. 

egg, well beaten. 

cup milk. 

cup mashed potatoes, 

cup corn meal, 

teaspoons baking powder. 
teaspoon salt. 
Mix ir order given. 


PRP e Ree 


Bake 40 minutes in 


hot oven. This makes 12 muffins. They 
are delicious. 
Potatoes Make Good Cake 
Potatoes are good in cake. They are 


often used in this way to keep the cake 
from drying out quickly. Mash the pota- 
toes and beat up with milk until very 
light. You can use your usual cake 
recipe, substituting one cup of mashed po- 
tatoes for one-half cup of milk and one- 
half cup of flour. 


Potatoes for Your Main Dish 

Potatoes, left over or fresh, may be 
combined with cheese or nuts or meat or 
other material, often to make the main 
dish of a meal. 

Potato Sausages 
1 cup mashed potatoes. 
1 cup ground nuts, fish or meat. 
1 egg, well beaten. 
1% teaspoons salt. 
% teaspoon pepper. 
Salt pork, bacon or other fat. 

Mix the mashed potatoes and seasonings 
with the ground nuts, fish or meat. Add 
beaten egg. Form into little cakes or 
sausages, roll in flour and place in greased 
pan with a smali piece of fat or salt pork 
on each sausage. Bake in a fairly hot 
oven until brown. 

Scalloped Potatoes and Cheese 


Arrange a layer of sliced raw or boiled 
potatoes in greased baking dish and sprin- 
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flour in melted fat and mixing with milk. 
Stir over fire until it thickens. Mix rice, 
peanuts and seasoning with sauce, place 
in greased baking dish and bake for 20 
minutes. 
Calcutta Rice 

2 cups rice. 

2 cups tomatoes, 

% pound cheese. 

1 tablespoon salt. 

Peppers and celery or onions may be 
added, if desired. 

30il rice. Mix it with tomatoes, grated 
cheese and seasonings, and pour into bak- 
ing dish. Bake half an hour. If peppers 
or celery are used, cut up and boil with 
the rice, 

Cheese is a fine meat-saver. There isa 
great deal of food in a little piece of it. 
Don't eat it at the end of a meal when 
you have already enough. You would not 
eat a piece of meat then. An inch cube 
of American cheese contains a third more 
protein than the same sized piece of lean 
meat. Cheese is excellent food if eaten 
at the right time. 


Cottage Cheese 

Cottage cheese is a delicious and easy 
dish. You can buy it from almost any 
milkman or you can make it yourself. Add 
salt and pepper before eating. and if you 
prefer it more moist, stir in a little milk. 
It is good, too, served with apple butter, 
or a bit of jelly. While this is more of a 
dessert, it can still lessen the amount of 
meat you eat. 

To make cottage cheese warm sour 
milk, whole or skimmed, on the back cf 
the stove or put a bow! of it in a pan of 
hot, not boiling, water for about 20 min 
tes. Stir occasionally. When the cur 
and whey have separated, pour off th: 
whey through a sieve. Work the cur 
with a spoon and let it drain. When 
fairly dry work again until smooth.” The 
whey is good to use in making bread. 


Why We Must Save Wheat 


HE Food Administration is often asked 
the question, Why must we save 
wheat to ship to the armies? Why n 
keep the wheat and ship the corn? 

There are many reasons why we canno| 
ship corn, 

First: If we ship the corn there are ro 
corn mills in Europe and they could n° 
grind it. We cannot ship the mills, be- 
cause we have not enough ships now to 
earry food and soldiers and cannon. 

Second: We cannot grind the meal an) 
ship it, because as every one knows, mec! 
does not keep long after it is ground. I 
would spoil in the ships. 

Another reason is that they do not know 
how to prepare it in Europe, and if we 
got it to them they would not know how 
to cook it in a proper way. 

On the other hand, we can grind the 
corn, we can use it after it is ground, we 
know how to cook it, and we are accus- 
tomed to eating it. Therefore, we should 
ourselves eat the corn products, in order 
to send the wheat to Eurone. It is a pa- 
triotic thing to do and will help win the 
war as much as fighting in France. 

WILLIAM ELLIOTT, 
Administrator for South Carolina. 
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By ALL. FRENCH 
[This is No. 13 of @ series of 52 articles on “How to Succeed With Hogs and Cattle.» 
The fourteenth, “How to Prever Dis ease—c holera,” will “appear next week, | 
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These are two trou. 
By G. H. ALFOR 
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Some big advantages that 
you can obtain only in the 


and both are due main- 
ly to the same reason, 
namely, neglect, And 
the worst form of ne- 
Elect, so far as these 
two hog troubles are 


[This is No. 11 of & series of 15 articles 
on “Farm Implements and Machinery.» 
The twelfth, “Automobiles, Trailers 

Trucks,” will appear next 
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CR AM SE ARA OR Stroyers qf oS profits while such unsanitary This Machine Was not deve loped  bpy ow 
COnditio: 're allowed to exist, Stages as Most important farm j), ple nig 
So the first condition we woutla smphasize Were. It wag ented and made 4 kA inlay nade 
GREATER CAPACITY: Without EASIER TO TURN: The low speed las absolute) essential to clean herds of hy — Machine ie wip y- very ort a ‘rter 
° : : ; i } is Clean sle ping quarters, Once per week jis ere Was a popu teen for such a ae 
increasing the size or weight of the new of the De Laval bowl, the short crank, none too often to thoroughly Clean the hog Chine. Tp, men interested in the invention 
owl, its capacity has been Increased, its waht ot ay ee aPecty for the _— bed-roo removing all Jitter and providing and deve ene of fale machin arerully 
° . ; aD >ddine Yes \ 7 ray F le« h eds of the armers, and th, re- 
: Weight o the owl, and lis automatic oj]- Clean, ; nh bedding, ¢ lean wheat straw, Studie d t ‘ hs he: L 

bowl seat MMING:, The ee ing throughout, make it the easiest and MT ine oom hae - anredded opin stover —ale. . itnoneetas Who tenn bls fh 
bowl design, together with the patente least tirj h Of thake Zovd bedding ede 22d some one ae . ie oe — 

. : east tiring to the Operator. of these should he Provided under coer Gdur- understand th, needs of the farm , 
milk distfibutor, gives greater skimming “ . ing the fer months ce, there. will be no About jo p “ent of the value of the rn 
efficiency, WEARS LONGER: Due to its much excuse for using old bedding that has be- crop jy in (he stalk and leaves, By the use of 
wax . : Come finely broken and dusty, Then the the pro; Machinery and the harv, sting of 
EASIER TO WASH: Simpler bowl lower bowl speed, high grade of materials same cary ould be exercised during the the crop a; he right time, th: eaves and 
: A used, and carefyl and exacting workman. ; onthe ; ss’ bedding places {he ¢ = > damaged ‘by pain Vo" 2 
construction and discs caulked only on the i a De Level ext d warm months that the jogs’ bedding places Stalks will not be damaged by rain o, frost 
‘ H . i 4val outlasts an outwears be kept fro of dust. During this period the but ‘! furnish valuable feed for livestoe > 
upper side, make the bowl easier to wash, mr tld by far lama of th sleeping quarters ppd be = ee aks: _ ° . 
other makes by far, scraped “! swept clean at least once a Big Waste wy hen Ears Only Are Harvestea 
HAS SPEED.-INDICATOR: Every . Week, Then at all times of the year—of- HERE has been Breat progr, 8 in the 
ew De Laval 1s equipped with a Bell ASSURED SERVICE: In almost moe uring the summer than in ae ig md South in the methods of }; vesting corn 
“Speed-Indicator, the “Warning Signal every locality there js a De Laval coe ula be well apratls with 5 tte @ring recon P thn ant It’ ie a regnetante 
aw ° : 4 digs 7 sae Pe fact that by far the larger part of the corn 
which insures full capacity, thorough Sepa- —_ representative, able and ready to serve 0 solution of some soot coal tar dip, and is snapped tract yt standing wraigt th —— 





the addition to the Solution of some Strained 
Whitewash Will help Breatly in keeping ev- 
erything clean and Sweet, All this takes 
only a few minutes of time and Will pay big 


Fation, proper speed and uniform cream, le Laval users, 






and the leaves and stalks eft in the fix ds 
to waste, On thousands of farms these staike 
“re burned instead of being Cut into sy ill 
Pieces ana lPlowed under to furnish } imu 


If you haven't the spare cash right now, that 
our getting a New val at once, W 














. ; for the I ‘Or and care expended, , 
Vv A g001 cheap spray PUMP We deem a nec- teat tt iS soe eres fg : a eg li fae 
essity on every Stock farm, The cost of a any re sean 9% ‘Cannot save the enti tran 
thorough), reliable Pump is only five BP ae So should snip the ears from th. nding 
dollars, and one Will do good Service for ten stalks by hic a8 soon as Popes ; ia. 
years if given reasonable care. This pump ture, turn j the livestock to eat tie eaves £ 
IS just the thing to use in disinfecting the and "the taps af hn “nian aa ch. nage ah. 
hog quarts *» &S noted above, then will do Stalks into short Pieces aa ia im ad es 
“dually good service in spraying the same stalk cutter and disk harrow tnd plow 4 n 
“isinfecta nt on the hogs themselves; only under from fi e to seven or more ! f ‘deep 
in this ¢, a little kerosene oy crude oil to furnish much nex ded humus a 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. eat tn a ats Ee 
the mix By the use of labor-saving m Nery rn 
. ; a ay Balen shocked. }, ed an ed. 
165 Broadway, New York 29 E, Madison St., Chicago Sleepiny quarters kept in the Condition den with al labor ae ttt ce fe oo . - 
SUBBested and the droves of hogs sprayed formerly required Corn bina, is Shas be 
rane ince naamatecintetnt anmtr, ra saga into am ha 
’ , dles to Put into Shocks, The huske ind 
} Work neces try to so handle a hundrea hogs shredder Will remove the ears from the 
need not consume more than one hour's time | 2 : 


Stalks and fear or cut the stalks into sm ull 
pieces for feed. For these reasons, it is in- 
deed sad that there ig not a greater «, mand 
in the South for Corn binders and huskers 
and shredders and that More dealers ay. hot 
Willing ta do educational Work in pron 
Sales, 


per week, |; 80es without Saying that the 
Spraying of the hogs during the Winter 
should be done during Mild spells of Weather 
4nd in. t), mMiddla, of the day, so the hogs 
Will dry of quickly wi hout chilling, When 
Cold spells « Weather are long continued, as 
| during th, Winter that has just passed, we 
| have found it Profitable to rub © little Cheap During th, past few yeur huskers }y i've 

© hogs’ neckg “nd onthe added BTeitly to the  protit of medium. 
This is for the breeding size tractors, Many farmers having tra, tors 














&rease or Oil ove; 
inside of the legs. 














SOWS and little tender pigs. Mor thrifty buy six-ro}| huskers for work On their own 

stock shoats, dpy OWs, boars, et, » & small farms and also for custom work, The sear. 

| Stream of Kerosene or crude oil Penred from city of feed has also made it highly protita. 

. the of! can along the backs of tin 08s, from ble to say, the leaves and stalks as Well ag 

head to tail, we ave found a i able rem. the ears of ©ern and has Caused m 'ny furme 
edy for th, ic °Uuble during ‘OnE cold ers to buy huskers and shr; dders, 





Rell Speed-Indicator in- Cross-section of New spelly, 
























° ‘ bs The Snapping Rolls.— Tp, Shapping yo Is 
“tone Kepet speed o De Laval self-oiling Many pats nt OF vo re on Market of the husk ; ae Shredder may Se made of 
Svery New De Lava lop spindle bearing and do gy od rvice for thos Who Care to Corrugated, , hilled Casting, too! Steel, or 
invest 1 Mey in then \ new "iukle that cast iron with lugs inserted, They are us- 

4ppeals to me 48 being practical i to build ually made of Cast iron, as this type seeing 

| @ Toof over a fo, deep box fiijaj vith sana, ‘to be well adapted to damp and even green 

| over whi h has b Pprinkled ©ough crude Corn, as well as to mature and dry corn. The 


Sround; firmly Brasp the Stalks 


oil to ¢ e the sand Dartiels t thin coating, upper roll ig free to move up and down, but 
he Chea est Wa T oO To acco uModat: 0 a ~9 hows this box is Ziven sufficient pressure ry prings to 
. should be arou ‘x10 feet on the : 









| for the hos use tl ‘X for their resting i P ; 
quarters during i 4mm months and the The HMusking Rolls,— Tj, ¢ husking yo))s aire 
u umps \ Oily sand , ures them of their ext, rnal trou. in pairs and rotate together nN pairs, rhe 
‘Y } bles While thy 5 lee) rolls of ex, h pair revolve toward ea¢ l other 
i irstt; uired, “> g » mine ' ait =e and the lugs or husking Pe&s set in tho rolls e 
eas lis ig st sti gnler—m0 extra es. The : ae r ; his ! “i ula } se ae 8 Strip off the husks and Pass whe ea; on to ’ 
r vondertul Keres Man Pas \. a wer en a ke, sed a ‘tare ssc eh pies Conveyor, The husKing yo)}« re held 
. —- t7sttn One-] has ey; “aimed to ‘know 1 the agencies firmly together by very strong sp, ings. 


that are yeung Sible for the “hundred and 








One” different so; vf worms with Which The Shredder Head.—At firs; ull machines 
hogs, and especially growing Shoats, be. were equipped with shredder heads, 4nd for 

'S Come infested: | {itis a safe £vess that un- this reason the Machines becam, knowin as 4 
— - Sanitary cynditi, that are conducive to shredders rather than huskers, Later there 
er strength — Get Our B thrifthessn, * Oe of the cont ibutive agen- Was a demand for cutter heads, and this de- 
more BOOK cies, And it j “Most equally certain that mand has been Constantly jner; ising The 
power, 4n il-hbalane, ration that, too, Causes lack manufacturers SUPPly either the shredder or 





which tells how to clear your land | of thrift is ane her of the ©auses. Worms 
auickly and economically. Book Guides you love the ea ' in all e] 


cutter head, Many machines haya an inter. 
2 ber 
over every paint Contains valuable informa- ud, 


“usses of livestock changeable shredder and cutter he 





. ; | and, too, « Ork the gre ‘test harm to animals 
“on worth many dollars ts every farmer. Write for i ) 4 : Cc Mty—It ts nractin. lly sible t¢ 
‘ A : in a “ late of vitalj y. So we May be apac Ye~—~—It is Practica y IM possibly o 
it today ang receive our Very Liberal Offer | quite re that | PIne hogs in ood sani- state the Capacity of a husker, for the rea- 
smaste One-Man } tary condition eutwardly ang Providing an son that so much depends upon the king 
irs ; Abundance oj Palatable food that is so bal- and Conditions of the corn, 1 nder ay, rage 
Stump Puller | anced iS LO properly y urish the ‘nimal wi)) Conditions a husker should husk and shred 






















—gives a man | help tty in redy ng the losses incident from five to fifteen acres per day, and husk 
€-up does awa, | to worn int Ctlion, it Cleaner than is usually done hy hand, 
le. Pot tumP loosens | When the yield of corn is 00d, <it is usually 
acre from one othe l-stee! struction -unbeecic eet The pro IY balanced ration includes, of Possible to husk 100 bushels Per day for 
n by ir trial. if sat Course, the min, i elements ry auired by the each pair of rolls; that is, a four-ro}} husker 
r on Fare tzDens animal's body, and thy Will usually be ob. should husk about 200 bushels per day under 
J or Pall sizes. Three y, tained in alnund ‘nt supply from the regular normal Conditions, 
communiiy,” fig igew and farm foods t), t comprise a Well balanceg s rf e 
ALJ. KIRSTIN CO., 12 ration, Howey; " no harm can come from Size.— The 51Ze@ of a husker is usu M- 
- . ) 










lly ¢ 
Making as irance doubly sure by Supplying noted by the humber of husking rolls as a 
Certain ming ral elements that the hogs can 4,8 or 10-rol] Machine, 





make use of jf they feel so inclined, Among 
the best of these that May be Obtained on 
Practically very farm w here hogs are grown 
are salt, hardw 00d ashes ana Charcoal mixed 
at the rate of a pint of salt to a bushel of 
the ashes and charcoal. The mixture kept 


When huskers Were first used, most of the 
machines were of large size, but the demand 
at present is chiefly for the medium and 
SMall-size m ‘chines, The small and Medium. 
Size max "ines are now being Purchased by 









Don’t try to garden this year with- } 
out “Massey's Garden Book.” Paper 





; farmers, nd in Many communities ft, o or i 
. inder cover Where it wi] remain dry ana Pha: . at mie ‘lubbinge together 
. oe . ur stock—best and cheapest means of u w ay have freemain : ikon | farmera are” abbine 
bound copy with The Progressive PEt adaeg for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. ; where the hogs may have free access to it. and busine machines for tlt? mos nogether 
j Name and number stamped on tage, 









e : i -_ e stakable. There for custom ork. Some farmers are making 

FE. > rear ¢190 } nd samples e on vest. Worm Symptoms ars unmistak } ‘ d : 6B ong mPa ny. J 

armer one year, $1.25. { c SRG samp! l sterless ste “4 at of hair the their hy 3 and trac tors a Mone naking 
ia i Bureh & Co., 184 w. | is the lusterless upstanding cont ; rir, € 


sick sad look in the animal's face, and the investment, 
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Cutter’s 


Germ Free 


Blackleg Filtrate 


Blackleg Tissue 
Agaressin 


The New, Safe 
and Efficient Agents 
for Protecting Calves 


from Blackleg. 


Cutter’s Biackleg Filtrate post- 
prety protects against Black- 
eg. 

Cutter’s Blackleg Aggressin, 
made directly from animal tis- 
Sues, affords even greater pro- 
tection and is recommended 
for Pure Breds, 

Neither the Filtrate nor the Ag- 
gressin can possibly produce 
Blackleg in even the most sus- 
ceptible animals since both 
are germ free. 

Both have given 100% protection 
wherever used. 

Prices— 






























10 dose pkge. Filtrate....82.00 
50 = ” ” eoce 8.00 
100 - sd sid . -15.00 






10 dose pkge, Tissue Ag- 
STessin cecccccccccsss 400 
N. B.—Cutter’s Filtrate (a “cul- 
tural product” aggressin) is full 

5 c.c. to the dose, as we believe 

that smaller doses, whether con- 

centrated or not, afford less pro- 
tection, 

Write for booklet telling what 
Berm free vaccines are and 
wherein “cultural product” Ag- 
gSressins differ from \Cutter's 
Aggressin made from animal 
tissues, 
















eee 

While these new “germ free vac- 
eines” have advantages that 
should be known to every 
stockraiser, we see no reason 
for a quick change to them 
by stockraisers who have had 
satisfactory results from the 
use of 


CUTTER’S 


BLACKLEG PILLS 


“California’s Favorite”’ 
. for nearly 20 years 


Year in and Year Out they have 
given better satisfaction than 
any other vaccine made, and 
as far as price and conven- 




















ience of administration are 
concerned, they have all the 
advantage. 

Pri 





ces? ° 
4 dose pkge, Single pills $1.00 

“ it) “ id .00 
10 dose pkge. Double Pills 1.50 
50 ity ‘ ae 6.00 
Cutter’s Pill Injector.... 1.50 


Insist on Cutter products, If un- 
obtainable, order direct. We 
pay shipping charges. 


The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Calif, 


(u. 8. Licenseo) 


“The Laboratory That Knows How” 

















The Cutter Laboratory of Illinois, Chicago 
Eastern Agent 









ANENT SILO 


very E y Silo d with the 





is equipp 
Storm Proof anchoring system that makes 
it absolutely permanent. Ensilage is al- 
ways fresh and sweet—it can't spoil 
Economy Silo. Perfect fitting doors make 
the Silo Or 


y air~ t oO 
. Built of long leaf Yellow 
You_can’t buy a 
. Also all sizes Water Tanke. 
Our motto is quality throu and 
through. Fact e 5 
and Roanoke, Va. Write for catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO., Depl.M, Frederick, Md. 








THE CLIMAX WEANER. 
‘yet The only calf and colt » 

weaner guaranteed to # 
, wean. Cannot ed. § 





while head is raised. 
Put on horses for } ‘ 
turing orchards. ill pay $500.00 for 
calf or colt that can not be weaned 
with this weaner. For calves and colts 
$1.00.  Yearlings $1.25. Grown ani $1.50. 


Pre . Agents Wanted. 
paid to 70" e009 Papin St., St. Louis, Me. 





Swender Mig. Ce. « 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





Garden and Orchard Work This 
Week and Next 


UT away the pruning shears and take 
up the spray pump. 


Start cultivating the garden—even be- 
fere the vegetables are up. 


It is late to mulch strawberries, but it 
is better that it be done now than for one 
to have sanded fruit. 


Canna and gladiolus should be planted 
out now. A great many canna roots that 
were left in the ground over winter have 
been killed by freezing, which should be 
a. warning against continuing the prac- 
tice. 


While it is getting rather late to plant 
onion seed for the making of mature 
onions, it is a good time to sow seed for 
the production of sets. 


Secure arsenate of lead for fighting po- 
tato bugs, as the bugs are simply waiting 
for the tender potato shoots to appear 
above the ground to obtain their first 
hearty meal. 


In the case of asparagus planted last 
year, it is best not to cut any shoots this 
season. Allow the stalks to grow one 
more year before cutting in order to be- 
come strong and well established. 


The growing of onion sets differs from 
the production of mature onions in that 
they require comparatively poor soil and 
no fertilizer; also, that the seed should 
be sowed thickly and the plants allowed 
to stand without being thinned. 


It may appear early to sow celery seed 
when the plants are not to be set to the 
field until late summer, but in order to 
produce strong, stocky plants (the only 
kind that should be used), early sowing 
is necessary. 


In addition to its usefulness in the or- 
chard, the spray pump has an important 
place in the garden. There are a num- 
ber of vegetables that must be sprayed 
in order to control the insects and dis- 
eases which attack them. 


Make a planting of snap beans now, 
and if the plants are threatened by frost, 
cover them with straw or soil until the 
danger is past. Black Valentine is con- 
sidered one of the most hardy varieties. 


It is not too late to set out dormant as- 
paragus roots. In doing so, however, it 
is best to use only roots that are large 
and vigorous, as they produce larger and 
better quality shoots than those of a 
smaller size. 


Mulch cauliflower plants with a heavy 
coat of well-rotted stable manure. To do 
well, cauliflower must have plenty of 
plant food and moisture and there is no 
better way of supplying this than by the 
use of a thick manure mulch. 


In preparing the bed for sowing cel- 
ery seed, select a cool, moist spot and 
then work into the soil an abundance of 
well-decayed vegetable matter such as 
the scrapings from the barn yard. Water 
the bed thoroughly and let it stand for a 
few days before planting. 


If you want a nice succulent vegetable 
for use during next winter, try the plant- 
ing of leeks. The seed should be sown 
thinly in an open bed now and when the 
plants are large enough they should be 
transplanted to the garden. 


I know of a farmer who took a load of 
onion sets to his local town of about 800 
inhabitants a short time ago and came 
back with $32 in his pocket—easy money 
when we consider what a simple matter 
it is to grow and to store onion sets. 


Cabbage and Irish potatoes should not 
be planted on the same land for a num- 
ber of years in succession or the soil will 
become infested with diseases that are 
difficult to control. In fact, a good prac- 
tice is to rotate the vegetable garden 
crops in the same manner as the fleld 
crops. 


A friend informed me that the tops of 
his kale and spinach had been killed back 
to the ground during the past winter, 
that the first new leaves in the spring 
had in turn been eaten by chickens, but 
that in spite of this adverse treatment 
the plants are producing an abundance of 
greens. This is proof that if we do our 
part, even half way, nature will take care 
of our green vegetable supply in the early 
spring. F. J. CRIDER. 


Be Proud of That Boy in the Army 


N2: WE are not advising you to keep your 
own counsel about having a son in the 
war. Tell it, tell it as often as you want 
to; but tell it as a matter of pride, rather 
than as a matter of misfortune. Don’t hunt 
sympathy about such a thing as that—rath- 
er expect and receive congratulations, 

The war is a hard but a great school—a 
university in fact—and everybody who goes 
through, comes out bigger and better than 
when he went in. Either that or he was no 
good anywhere. 

If your boy goes through this war, does his 
duty like a man, and comes out alive, even 
though he be crippled or maimed, the fact 
will be a source of pride to you to the last 
day of your life. 

To be sure some will be killed, and if your 
boy is killed no one will deny your right to 
the same sorrow that would have been yours 
if he had been killed in civil life. Indeed, 
you will be expected to feel even greater 
sorrow, for you have a right to be prouder 
of him at the front offering his life and his 
all for you and yours and his country, then 
you could be of him in ease at home in pur- 
suit of ambition or pleasure. And in your 
sorrow you will have the appreciative sym- 
pathy of all your fellowmen. 

But until something like this happens, 
hold up your head and do not whine. If 
your boy is a soldier of his country, be a 
soldier also, so that he may be as proud of 
you, as you are of him.—yYorkville Enquirer. 
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Grind Your 


Own Flour 


Help the Nation win the war! 
Save wheat—our soldier boys and our 
Allies must have it. Use moreryeflour, 
corn meal, graham or whole wheat flourin 
your baking. Youcancut the cost of liv- 
ing and help win the war by grinding your own flour witha 


FTZ.FEED MILL 


elfSh Silent 


The Letz will grind the finest kind of flour—at one grinding. Screening or 
bolting is not necessary. You have your own grain or can buy it cheaply. By 
doing your own grinding you get any kind of flour at a big saving. Lise a 
Letz Mill for grinding whole wheat flour—rye—buckwheat—cormeal—rice 
—any kind of cereal. 

Letz silent-running, self-sh ing plates grind fast and clean—grind any kind 
of pur wet, dry or oily, Whey dieartacaseee They makeno noise. These lieoee 
will grind fine flour in one operation without any ible danger of injuring the 
plates, as you cannot injure Letz plates by letting Pn run together empty, but, 
to the contrary, running Letz plates together empty charpene them. 


Leaders for 27 Years 


For the past 27 years Letz Grinders have been recognized the world over as 
the leading grinders after which competition 
tries to model, Letz Grinders have been im- 
proved each and every year by highly trained 
mechanics who devote their entire efforts to- 
ward making the Letz Grinder 100% efficient 
—that’s why the Letz Grinder should be 
your choice, 

1 for full details 
Write Today Se 8 dant 
Mills, sample of flour ground in the 
Letz, and special folder on “How 
to Grind Your Own Flour.” 
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Help Save 
LETZ MFG. 5 

1,040,000,000 Ibs. of Dept. 304 ae 

Wheat Annually CROWN POINT, IND. 

ies i e U.S. e — — A) 
family eaves 1 1b. of wheat =) DOSY 
per week for a year, it would Gs Ai nes \ 
mean a total saving of Y, f “9 Ny we Ww 
1,040,000,000 Ibs. or Ais (git, Wy! ny 
5,200,000 barrels per year. | Ll i, jp Wil Nar aul AR 

z : 


Do Your Bit! 


Get a Letz Mill for grind- 
ing wheat, barley, rye, 
shelled corn or any other 
cereal into flour. If you 
now have a Lets Mill get a 
set of special plates for 
grinding flour. 














You Need Extra Labor 
To Chop Cotton 


TELL US YOUR NEEDS 


The work of ten extra hands is done by one “4-in-1” Cotton 
Chopper-Cultivator. If you need a hundred extra hands to get 
your crop chopped out and worked out the first time, you need ten 
“4-in-1” Cotton Chopper-Cultivators; if you need ten extra hands, 
vou need one “4-in-1” Cotton Chopper-Cultivator. 

The “4-in-1” Cotton Chopper-Cultivator bars off, chops out, 
dirts up and cleans out the middles all at one time, with one team 
and one man. With chopper removed, does all the cultivating 
throughout season and costs $95, f. o. b. Rome, Ga. Fill out and 
mail coupon below: 

Lanham Cotton Cultivator Co., Rome, Ga. 

Gentlemen: I plant acres in cotton. Please 
ship me “4-in-1” Cotton Chopper-Cultivators through 
your nearest dealer; I agree to pay him ninety-five dollars each, 
plus the freight, on delivery, if on inspection it is my opinion 
that they will do the work claimed in this advertisement. 

P.O 











Name 
R. F. D 





County State 
Don’t order more than you need. 








References: 


P. F. 





When writing to advertisers say: ‘Iam writing you as an advertiser 
a The frammenhe Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 


vertising it carries.’’ 
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Bargain 










Book 


Bohon 


i. save farmers big money 
this year on Fence, Roofing, 
Wagons, Implements, Buggies, 
Furniture—everything for the 
house, barn and field, 

Get my big free new book now. See how 
the small town man with small town 
ways has cut and slashed prices. 





This is the year to save, Give me a. 
F chance to show you how to save. 
} Write for the book. Address 
5.1, BOHON COMPANY 
THE D. T. BOH 
10 Case Street Harrodsburg, Ky. 











































































Make More Dairy Profits 
With a Better Separator 


THE Viking Cream Separator costs you 
' less but gives you more for your money. 
; It has greater- capacity than any other 
separator of equal rating. It skims to a 
mere trace, The Viking fe 
easy running and simple 
toclean, strong and du- 
rable. Write today for 
the Free Separator Book. 


J. M. Sanders 
Dixie Pea & Bean Haller 
Company, 

Station A Atlanta, Ga. 






















Capacity 400 Ibs. 
For3,4,5 or G cows 












GARDEN TOOLS | 
Answer the gardner’s big yuestions: 
How can I grow plenty of fres 
vegetables with my limited time? 
How can I avoid backache and 


drudgery? U: 
ie Bs Wheel Hoes 


IRON AGE na Dritis 


Do the work ten times faster than 
the old-fashioned too.s. A woman, 
boy or girl can push one. 38 com- 
binations — easily adjusted. Light, 
strong anddurable. Prices, $4.50 

to $30.00. Will help you to 

cut the high 


No. 301 
Double 

or Single 
Vvheel Hoe 





Use this trap to catch and hold any 
hog from 50 to 600 Ibs.— easily and 
i Holds tightly without 
injury. simple a boy ca 
operate {t. Send for our money. 
saving Farm Tool Catalog today, 
now, The Flatley Hog Trap is 
fully described, Write today 
Monmouth Plow F: 
371 Se. Main $1., Monmo 
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* The men who lead are the men who read. 
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CHAPTER XXXI,—(Continued) 


N THE night of the robbery’’—Walter’s 
voice was weak, but he seemed to be 


a 
leading his answer out of Small’s eyes 


“on the night of the ‘robbery Dr. Small came 


home before ———" here the witness stopped 
and shook and shivered again. For Bud, 
detecting the effect of Small's gaze, had 


pushed his great hulk in front of Small, and 
had fastened his eyes on Walter with a look 
that said. “Tell the truth or go to peniten- 


tiary.’ ' 
“J can't, I can’t. O God! What shall I 
do?” the witness exclaimed, answering the 


For it seemed to him that Bud 


look of Bud. 
the court 


had spoken. To the people and 

this agitation was. inexplicable. Squire 
Hawkins wig got awry, his glass eye turn- 
ed in toward his nose, and he had great 
difficulty in keeping his teeth from falling 
out. The excitement became painfuily in- 
tense. Ralph was on his feet, looking at the 
witness, and feeling that somehow Bud and 
Dr. Small—his good angel and his demon— 
were playing an awful game, of whic h he 
was the stake. The crowd swayed to and 
fro, but remained utterly silent, waiting to 
hear the least whisper from the witness, 
who stood trembling a moment with hi 
hands over his face, and then fainted, 

The fainting of a person in a crowd is a 
signal for everybody else to make fools of 
themselves. There was a rush toward the 
fainting man, there was « cry fur water. 
Everybody asked everybody else to open the 
window, ani everybody wished everybody 


stand back and give him air. But 
opened the window, and nobody 
The only perfectly cool man in 
the room was Small. With a quiet air of 
professional authority he pushed forward 
and felt the patient's pulse remarking to the 


else to 
nobody 
stood back. 






court that he thought it was a sudden at- 
tack of fever with delirium, When Walte: 
revived, Dr. Small would have removed him, 
but Ralph insisted that his testimony should 
be heard, Under pretense of watching his 
patient,. Small kept close to him, And 
Walter, began the same old story about Dr 
Small’s having arrived at the office before 
eleven o’clock, when Bud came up behind 
the doctor and fastened his eyes on the 
witness with the same significant look, and 
Walter, with visions of the penitentiary be- 
fore him faltered, stammerced, and seemed 
about to faint again. 

“If the court please,’’ said Bronson, ‘this 
witness is evidently intimidatei by that 
stout young man," pointing to Iud, = 
| have seen him twice interrupt witness's 
testimony by casting threatening looks at 
him. I trust the court will have him re- 
moved from the court-room.”’ 

After a few moments consultation, dur- 
ing which Squire Hawkins held his wig in 
place with one hand and alternately ad- 
justed his eye and his spectacles with the 
other, the magistrates, Who were utterly be- 
wWildered by the turn things were taking, de- 
cided that it could do no harm, ami that it 
wus best to try the experiment of remov- 
ing Bud. Perhaps Johnson would then be 
able to get through with his testimony. The 
constable therefore asked Bud if he would 
please leave the room, 3ud cast one last 
look at the witness and walked out like 
a captive bear. 

talph stood watching the recedmg form 
of Bud. The emergency had made him as 
cool as Small ever was. Bud stovpel at the 
door, Where he was completely out of sight 
of the witness, concealed by the excited 
spectators, who stood on the benches to see 
what was going on in front. 

“The witness will please proceed,” said 
Bronson, 

“If the court please’’—it was Ralph who 
spoke—*“ relieve I have as much at stake 
in this tria is uny one. That witness is 
evidently intimidated. But not by Mr. 
Means. IT ask that Dr. Small be removed 
out of sight of the witness.’’ 

“A most extraordinary request, truly.”’ 
This was What Small’s bland countenance 
said; he did not open his lips. 

“It's no more than fair,’ said Squire 
Hawkins, adjusting his wig, ‘that the wit- 
ness be relieved of everything that any- 
body might think affects his veracity in this 
matter,” 

° 

Dr. Small, giving Walter one friendly, ap- 
pealing look, moved back by the door, and 
stood alongside Bud, as meek, quiet, and 
disinterested as any man in the house. 

“The witness will now proceed with his 
testimony.’ This time it was Squire Haw- 
kins who spoke. Bronson had been at 
tacked with a suspicion that this witness 
was not just what he wanted, and had re- 
lapsed into silence. 

Walter's struggle was by no means ended 
by the disappearance of Smali and Bud, 
There came the recollection of his mother's 
stern face—a face which had never been a 
motive toward the right, but only a goad to 
deception. What would she say if he 
should confess? Just as he had recovered 
himself, and was about to repeat the old 
lie which had twice died upon his lips at 
the sight of Bud's look, he caught sight of 
another face, which made him tremble 
again. It was the lofty and terrible counte- 
nance of Mr. Soden. One might have 
thought, from the expression it wore, that 
the. seven last vials were in his hands, the 
seven apocalyptic trumpets waiting for his 





lips, and the seven thunders sitting upon his 
eyebrews. The moment that Walter saw 
him he smelled the brimstone on his own 
garments, he felt himself upon the crumbling 
brink of the precipice, with perdition below 
him. Now I am sure that “Brother Sodoms” 
were not made wholly in vain. There are 
plenty of mean-spirited men like Walter 
Johnson, whose-feeble consciences need all 
the support they can. get from the fear of 
perdition, and who are incapable of any 
other conception of it than a coarse and 
materialistic one. Let us set it down to the 
credit of Brother Sodom, with his stiff stock, 
his thunderous face, and his awful walk, 
that his influence over Walter was on the 
side of truth. 

“Well, then,’’ said Walter, looking not at 
the court nor at Bronson nor at the prison- 
at Mr, Soden—‘‘well, then, 





er, but furtively 

If I must’’—and Mr. Soden’s awful face 
seemed to answer that he surely must— 
“well, then, I hope you won’t send me to 
prison’’—this to Squire Hawkins, whose face 








reassured him—*‘but, oh! I don't see how I 
can!” But one look at Mr. Soden assured 
him that he could and that he must, and so, 
with an agony painful to the spectators, he 
told the story in driblets How, while yet 
in Lewisburg, he had been made a member 
of a gang of which Small was chief; how 
they concealed from him the names of all 
the band except six, of whom the Joneses 
ind Small were thre« 

Here there was a scuffie at the door. The 
court demanded silence 

“Dr. Small's trying to git out, + plague 
take him,”’ said Bud, who stood with his 
back planted aguinst the door. “I'd like 
the court to send and git his trunk afore 
he has a chance io bern up all the papers 
that’s in ii." 

“Constable vou wil arrest Dr. Small, 
Peter Jones, William Jones. Seni? two 
deputies to brir Smail’s trunk into ewiri, 
said Squire Underwoed, 

The prosecuting attorney was silent. 

Walter then told of the robbery at Shroe- 
der’s, tuld where he and Small had whii 
tled the fence while the Joneses entered the 
liouse, and confirmed Ralph's story by teli- 
ing how they had seen Ralph in a fence- 
corner, and how they had met the basket- 
maker on the hill. 

“To be sure," said the old man, who had 
not ventured to hold up his head, after he 
was arrested, until! Walter began h testi- 





mony. 

Walter felt inclined to stop, but he could 
not do it, for there stood Mr. Soilen 
ing to him like a messenger from tie sizi¢ 
or the bottomless pit, sent to extort the 
word from his guilty soul. He fejt that 
was making a clean breast of it—at the 1 
of perdition, with the penitentiary throwa in 
if he faltered And so he told the } 
thing as thoug it had been the 
doom, and by time he was 
Small's trunk court. 


} »- 
look- 


aay 

thevug 
was in 
Here a new 
door. It Was 
pauper, Toin 
eral Andrew 
had caught 


lubbub took place at 
none other than the e¢ 
Bifield, who personated ¢ 
Jackson in the poor-house. 
some inkling 
had escaped in Bill Jones's absence, fils 
red plume was flying, and in his tattered 
ind filthy garb he was indeed a pictur 
figure. 





en- 
He 
of the trial, and 


sqgu 


said he, 
crowd, “I 


Gineral 








“Squar,” y 
through the 
thin’. I'm 
my head at 


elbowing his w 
kin tell you 
ew Jackson. 

Jueny y This head 
ed on, It a'n't good fer much, One 
tater, Sut t'other’s sound as a nut, 
I kin give you information,’ 


With the 


suime- 


Lost 





Bronson, of a 
fu- 
the 


not 


quick 
to 


perceptions 
politician, had begun which way 
ture winds would probably blow. “as 
court please,’’ he said, ‘‘this man is 
wholly sane, but we might get valuable in- 
formation out of him, I gest that his 
testimony be taken for what it worth.” 
“No, you don’t swar me, broke in 
lunatic. “Not if I knows myself. You 
vhen a feller’s got one side of his head 
mighty onsartain like. You don't 
me, fer I can't tell What minute the tater 
side’ll begin to talk. I'm talkin’ out of the 
l now, and I'm all right But you 
swar But ef you'll send some of 
to the barn at the pore- 
ler the hay-mow in the 
north-east corner, you'll find things 
ayl as has been a-missin’ fer some time, 
that a’n't out of the tater side, nuther.” 
Bud did rest. Hearing the 
o the testimony given by Hank 
before he entered, he attacked Hank 
he'd send him to prison if he 
in't muke a clean breast. Was, a 
rough coward, and, now nds 
prisoners, was reaiy enough the 
if he could protected from prosecu- 
Seeing the disposition of the prosecut- 
attorne Bud got from him promise 
would What he could protect 
That then took the stand, 
confessed his even told the induce- 
ment which Jones had offered him 
to perjure 


see 


is 
the 

se 

tater, 


swat 


he’s 


lef! side 
don't 
your 


house 


me, 
stables out 
look un 


con 
and 
seme 





Meantime 
nature 
Danta 
and 
alic 
th 


not 


vowed 





were 
truth 


tion, 


be 


a 
do to 
worthy 
lie, and 
Mr. Pete 
himself. 


sure,"’ 


said Pe: 
Hawkins, turning his 
While the left looked 
“Be careful, Mr. 
shall have to punish you for 
“Why, Squar, I didn't know 
‘in to hev a healthy contemp 
thief Jones!” 
The Squire looked at Mr. Pearson severely, 
and the latter, feeling that he had com- 
mitted some offense without Knowing it, sub- 
sided into silence, 
Bronson now had a 
direction of the gale. 
“If the court please,” said 
tried to do my duty in this It 
my duty to prosecute Mr. Hartsook, how- 
ever much I might assured that he was 
innocent, and that he would be able to prove 


“To be irson, 
Squire 
upon him, 
ing, said: 


right 
at the 
Pearson, 
contempt,” 


eye 
ceil- 


or I 


"twas 
fer sech 


any 
a 


as 


keen of the 


sense 


“I have 


was 


he, 


case. 


eel 


his innocence, I now enter a nolle in his 
case and that of John Pearson, and I ask 
that this ¢ourt adjourn until to-morrow, in 
order to give me time to examine the evi- 


dence in the case of the other parties under 
arrest. I am proud to think that my efforts 
have been the means of sifting the matter 
to the bottom, of freeing Mr. Hartsook from 
suspicion, and of detecting the real crim- 
ina ‘ . 

“Ugh!” said 
a great dislike 

“The court,” 
gratulates Mr. 


Mr. Pearson, conceived 
to Bronson. 
said Squire 
Hartsook on 


who 


Hawkins, ‘‘con- 
his triumphant 
acquittal. He is discharged from the bar 
of this court, and from the bar of public 
sentiment, without a suspicion of guilt. Con, 
stable, discharge Ralph Hartsook and Johri 
Pearson.” 
Old Jack Means, who had 
warm side for the master, 
three cheers for Mr. Hartsook, and they 
were given with a will by the people who 
would have hanged him an hour before. 


always had a 
now proposed 


Mrs. 
“Jack 


Means gave 
Means allers 


“This court," sa 
one other duty to 
ing for the day. 
eon.” 


it 
wuz 
Dr 
perform 

Recall 


as her opinion that 


a fool!’"’ 


id “has 
adjourn- 
Thom- 


Underwood, 
before 
Hannah 


next week) 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





SOME OF THE 


World’s Best Books 


Cents 
Fach 


NY of the following books 
will be sent prepaid with 
one year’s renewal of sub- 


cription for. The 


Progressive 


Farmer for $1.25. Order the books 


sby titles. 


Any one book free to you 
you send us one NEW subs«c1 
tion for one year. Send $1 
the new subscription with nar 


by title. 


if 


ip- 


lor 
ne 
order your book 


Any book will be sent prepaid 
for 50 cents each without sub- 
scription, except “How Farmers 


Co-operate and I 
for which send $1. 


o ° 
Fiction 
and Sensibility. 
Chuzzlewit. 


Jane—Sense 
C.—Martin 


Austen, 
Dickens, 


Dickens, C.—Christmus Books, 
Dickens, C.—Dombey and Son. 
Dickens, C.—Pickwick Vapers. 


Dickens, (.—Tale of Two Cities. 


Dumas, Alexander—Count of Monte ¢ ist 
Vol, I. 

Dumas, Alexander—Count of Monte Christ 
Vol. Il 


Dumas, Alexander—Three Musketeers 
Dumas, Alexander—Twenty Year After, 
Eliot, George—Silas Marner, 
(askel, Mrs.—Cranford. 
Goldsmith, Oliver—Vicar of Wak: 
(rimm's Fairy Tales. 
llawthorne, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Nathanie! 
Tanglewood Tales 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel 


Twice 


-W onder Bool 


Marble Fuun 





Hiugo, Victor—Notre Dume., 

Hugo, Victor—Toilers of the Sea. 

Irving, Washington—sketch Book 

Lytton, Edward Bulwer—Last Days uf 
pei. 

Poe, BE, A.--Tales of Mystery and Imagi 
tion. 

Reade, Chas.—Cloister and the Heart®. 

Scott, Sir W.—Heart of Midlothian 

Scott, Sir W.—Ivanhoe. 

Scott, Sir W.—Talisman, The 

Scott, Sir W.—Waverly. 

Thackeray, W. M.—Henry Esmond. 





Thackeray, W. M.—Vanity Fair 

Thackeray, W. M.—Virginian, Vol. | 
Thackeray, W. M.—Virginian, Vol. 11 
Wyss, J. R.—Swiss Family Robinson 





Told Tales. 


Double Profits,” 


—— 


Essays and General 


Literature 


3acon, Lord—Essays Of. 
Bunyan, John—Pilgrim's 
Emerson, R. W.—Essays. 
Carlyle, Thomas—Sartor 
Holmes-——Professor at the Breakfast 

Holmes—Autocrat at the Breakfast T 
Spencer, Herbert—Essays on Biducation. 


Farm Subjects 


Massey's Garden Book. 

Moss, B. L.—Boll Weevil Problem 

Miller, E. E.—Fertilizing for Profit 

Poe, Clarence—How Farmers Coisperute 
Double Profits. 


History and Biog- 
raphy 


Freeman, Prof. E. 
for Children. 
Boswell, James 
Boswell, James—Life of Dr. Johnson—Vo! 
Dickens, C.—Child’s History of England 
Franklin, Benjamin—Autobiography. 
Wesley, John—Journal Of—vVol. I. 
Yonge, Charlotte M.—Book of Golden D 


Poetry 


Longfellow, Henry W.—Poems. 

Palgrave, F. T.—Golden Treasury. 
Shakespeare, Wm.—Comedies. Of. 
Shakespeare, Wm.—Histories and Poems 
Shakespeare, Wm.—Comedies Of. 
Tennyson, Alfred-—Poems Of. 


Travel 


Poe, Clarence—A Southerner in Europe 


Progress. 


Resartus 





1s 


A.—Old English 





Life of Dr. Johnson-—Vo! 


nd 




















Saturday, March 30, 1918) 


Suggested Programs for Farm 
Women’s Clubs 


«Concluded from page 13, column 2) 
DEPARTMENT OF CHILD STUDY 
August 16—The Child's Mind 
Roll Call—Quotation from Bulletin, “The 

Deve lopment of the Child.’ 
Talk—Sound Mind and Sound Body. 
mm een Ry 


Talk — Self-Development or Parental 
Force. 7 . 

Reading—"“To a Very Young Gentle- 
man.”’ 


Talk—How to Control Naughty Habits 
in Children 

Refreshments—Watermelon and canta- 
loupe. 


DEPARTMENT OF WAR PROBLEMS 


October 4—Public Meeting 

Music and songs. 

Patriotic speech by prominent citizen. 

“America’’'—By the audience. 

“Over There’’'—By the audience. 

December 20—Current Events 

Roll Cajl—Answer with an interesting 
event. 

Paper—The Red Cross Movement in 
America. 

Song—My County ‘Tis of Thee. 

Talk—Why We Should Keep Up With 
Current Events. 

Reading—Who Bides His Time.—Riley. 

Discussion—The Best Way to Make a 
Practice of Knowing Something of the 
Outside World. 

Refreshments—Hot tea and turkey sand- 
wiches. 
April 5Importance of Pure Air and Fresh 

Foods 


toll Call—Suggestions on Ventilation. 

Paper—Pure Air. 

Song—Auld Lang Syne. 

Paper—Why Do Poor Teeth Mean Ill; 
Health? ; 

Discussion—Sleeping Porch and Refrig- 
erator. 

Refreshments—Bread and butter sand- 
wiches, baked apples and cream. 

June 7—Home Sanitation 

Roll Call—What I Regard as the Basis 
of All Home Sanitation. 

Paper—Ventilating, Heating, Lighting 
the Home. 

Song. 

Talk—The Relation of Each Home to 
the Health of the Community. 

teading. 

Refreshments—Ice cream and cake. 


DEPARTMENT OF WAR FOOD 


April 9—War Bread 

Roll Call—A Food-saving Suggestion 

Demonstration directed by the County | 
Home Demonstration Agent of War! 
Bread—Corn pone, corn bread, corn sticks, 
egg bread. 

Song—Dixie. 

Talk—Wheat Substitutes—Whole wheat, 
rye, rice and other meals. 
i i Herbie Hoover's Come 
to Our House to Stay. 





tefreshments—Tea and the foods | 


cooked. 

August 2—Sweet Foods Without Sugar 
Roll CajJl—Interesting Facts About Su- 

gar—the supply, demand, etc. 
Demonstration—Cakes and puddings 

without sugar. 
Song—Keep the Home Fires Burning. 
Talk—How Raisins, Dates, Persimmons 
and Other Dried Fruits May Take the 

Place of Other Sweets. 
Demonstration—Two recipes for candy. 
Refreshments—Foods cooked, with lem- 

onade. 

September 6—What to Eat in War Times 
Roll Call—A Dish for Fall Suppers 
Paper—W inter Menus. 

Song—It’s a Long Way to Tipperary. 

Talk—Summer Menus. 

Reading. 

Discussion—In-between Menus. 

Refreshments—Cottage cheese and nut 
balls, corn meal wafers. 


HOME PROBLEMS 


June 21—Household Furnishing 
toll Call—Answer with two harmonizing 
colors. 
P¢ per —Wall Treatment. 
Song. 
Talk—Furniture: How to Select and 
Buy. 
Reading—Darby and Joan. 
Discussion—Pictures, Curtains, ete 
Refreshments—Fruit salad, whole wheat 
bread sandwiches, iced tea. 


October 18—Labor-saving Devices. 

toll Call—Answer with favorite kitch- | 
en convenience. | 

Paper—The Fireless Cooker; How to 
Make One, ete. . 

Song. 

Paper—Oil, Alcohol, Gas and fFlectric 
Stoves. 
Reading. 

Discussion—Dress Form, Kitchen Cab- 
inet, Double-deck Roller Table. 

Refreshments—Lettuce sandwiches and | 
lemonade. 

(if possible, have County Agent give 
demonstration of fireless cooker). 


COMMUNITY INTERETS 


May 3—Farmer’s Home Garden 

Roll Call—Answer with What I Raise 
to Best Advantage in My Garden. 

Talk—Advantages of Flowers in the 
Garden (b) Giving the Child a Corner in 
the Garden. 

Song—Sailing, Sailing, Over the Bound- 
ing Main. 

Talk—The Choice of Flowers and Veg- 
etables. 

Reading. . 

Discussion—The Best Time to Plin | 





Refreshments—Strawberries and wafers 





July 19—Canning and Preserving ' 

Roll Call—A Fruit or Vegetable Good 
for Canning. 

Paper—lI -ossibility and Need of Cenning 


More Fruits and Vegetables. j 





Sung—Aunt Dinah's Quilting Party ° ° to. teach applied personal hygiene to the 
Talk—Type of Cans Best Suited to Medical Inspection of Schoo! children at am’ abresniannlle aun . 








(19) 42; 


pesenes Use; (b) Secret of Jelly Mak- Children Question—How can | help make this 
Demonstration on canning. trey : WOER '@ Susceys’ h -Cur snes: 

Refreshments — Ice cream, sunshine UESTION—MW hat is meant by medical Answer—By seeing that the teaché: 

wafers. inspection of school children? takes a sympathetic interest and plenty 

September 20—Fall Fair. Answer—Many children, especially from of time for this examination; by seeing 

6 to 12 years of age, suffer with diseased that she is supplied with all required in- 

_— tonsils, adenoids, defective vision, decayed formation concerning your child; by see- 

SOCIAL teeth, incipient tuberculosis, hookworm img that the medical inspector properly 


May 17—Lawn Party (Benefit of Club) 


and other handicaps, nearly all of which follows up the work of the teacher; and 
are curable if discovered and treated in l®st and most important, acting on the 
Decorations—Japanese lanterns. time; but which are serious if neglected, ®dvice given without delay 

Booths — Candy, Lemonade, The Object of medical inspection is to dis- 





Sandwiches, Ice Cream and Cake, Salads, cover and call attention to these defects 


at a time when they can be remedied. Parcel Post Rates 


etc, 


booths, | 
“ 


at ticles to sell, ete. 


cosennadiie 15—Thanksgiving 


Telling Booth—Miscellaneous 


Question—Are those defective children 
peculiar to any one class of people? HE pound (zone) rates of postage for par 
Answer—No. These little handicapped 
children are found 


cels mailed for local delivery and for dé 


. 4 f P ) ffi s iriou zones 
among rich and poor, Uvery at other post offices in vari som 





Roll Call—A Cause for Thanksgiving. More decayed teeth, eye defects and are as follows Bact 
Paper—Needs of Our Community, hookworm are found among country chil- First ll sd. ib. 50 at 
Song—Aunt Dinah’'s Quilting Party. dren than city children City and Rural Rout » add, bh 5 8 
Paper—Pleasur an Amusemen J . -" , oe oases Seweren 
the Pema es a usement for Question —~After the physician examines delivery a 16 « 
> ene _-Slele . . >+ re rs. a child, what is done about remedying the First Zon« rade ce ? ic 
Reading—Selection from Rip Van Win defects found? Second Zone ........ Be. lc 
Discussion—The Best Way to Gain the Answer—The nature of treatment nec- ppira zon, & 2 
Co-operation of the Community. essary for a cure is explained to the + ask ‘ame Adele ly tah Te rm 
tefreshments—Sandwiches and tea. parent and he is urged to have it done pigtn Zone .2.225 72! Be. 6« 
without delay. i <All i ~ . 
Decemb 6— ri 2 a , Sixth Ee ea Se. Se. 
ae sa Christmas Question—Suppose the parent is not Seventh Zone ...... llc. 
. Call—A Way We Can Help in the financially able to procure the necessary Eighth Zone oe 12¢. 12 
Community to Make a Happy Christmas. aid? Example:—To find the postage of a parcel 
Paper—( hristmas Menus. Answer—Most states provide a small Weighing 18 pounds to the Fourth Zone: 
Song—Hioly Night. : ‘hrj . fund, available when matched by a like First pound 7c, additional 17 pounds at. 4¢, 
Paper—The Community Christmas Tree. amount from each county, to take care €4uals 68; total equals 75 cents.. Then for 
teading — Selection from Dickens’ of such little ones. each 25-cents postage a special war tax of 1 


Christmas Carol. 
Discussion—Christmas Entertainments 


for the Community. 


Question—Is there 
in medical inspection? - — 
Refreshments—Fruit cake and cocoa. Answer—Yes. An important object is The men who lead are the men who 1 


cent additional must be paid 
any other purpose 
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The Only 


So Big and Roomy, So Sturdy and Powerful 


EE the.Mitchell Light Six— our latest model — before you buy a fine 

car this spring. There is nothing else in this class today which offers 

comparable value. The wheelbase is 120 inches, which means a uniquely 
roomy car for five. Also an impressive car. The six-cylinder motor of the 
That means unusual capacity. 


finest type develops 40 horsepower. 


The New Idea Car 


This car conforms to the new ideas on over- 
strength and endurance. Most men today buy a 
car to keep, and they want¢every part to endure. 

The important parts are oversize —the mar- 
gins of safety are extreme. Parts which get a 
major strain are built of Chrome-Vanadium steel. 

Our tests and inspections are many and 
radical. In every part we require more than is 
necessary. No automobile in the world is built 
by more scientific methods. 

It has taken 14 years of watching and per- 
fecting cars to produce such a car as this. 


Unusual Standards 


This car is equipped with numerous features 
which most other cars omit. It has _ shock- 
absorbing rear springs which have never yet 
been broken. It has a new-type steering gear 
which doesn’t tire the driver. The engine is so 
perfected that the car is a marvel of economy, 
both in tires and gasoline. 


MITCHELL D-10 
120-Inch Wheelbase 40-Horsepower Motor 
Touring Car $1250 3-Passenger Roadster $1250 
Club Roadster $1280 


All prices f. 0. b. Racine—Subject to change witheas nolice. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., RACINE, WISCONSIN | 





MWe 



























$12 


We build our own bodies under famous 
craftsmen to make them as fine as the chassis. 
Not a detail is omitted which adds beauty or 
luxury. The finish coats are fixed by heat, so 
the luster is enduring. 


Here is the finest example of what can be 
done in a model efficiency plant. Experts have 
spent years to equip this factory to produce 
such a car economically. Every method is up- 
to-date—waste is entirely eliminated. In no 
other way could such a car be produced at this 
$1250 price. 


If you want a quality car—a roomy, power- 
ful, enduring car—you will find no value this 
year comparable with this. 


The touring and roadster models sell at $1250 
at factory, but the price cannot be guaranteed. 
We also make a Sedan, a Coupe and Club 
Roadster. 


Write today for our catalog, then see these 
new cars at the nearest Mitchell showroom. 


MITCHELL (€-42 
127-Inch Wheelbase 48-Horsepower Motor 
Touring Cor $1525 Club Roadster $1560 
-Passenger Surrey $1625 
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plaster of Paris. Insert the nail, and 
° d Fi ll G d. when the plaster hardens, it will hold 
When to Plant the Spring and Fa arden | iie'ron 
Stain on knives disappears if the blade 
T IS difficult to make any general table fit all sections of the South as to times for is rubbed with a raw potato dipped in 
planting various vegetables. The United States Department of Agriculture has there- knife polish. 
fore divided the South into zones or districts, in accordance with the dates of latest frosts a - pe salt - sugar anak: + 
: : aos : —_- ic ; i aw . ’ an poll them and they can be put to 
in spring and earliest in fall. Here are the maps from which it will be easy for any Sawiioues iad cat: cathe ane Bh es to 
reader to determine in what zone he or she lives, and with that settled, to know just strain jellies through; are also nice for 
when are the best planting dates for all sorts of vegetables 
A.—SPRING GARDENING ZONES B.—FALL GARDENING ZONES 
9 : ° 
eeee p _oe* ¥ 







Frweees., 


a, A.—Outline map, we te showing average date of the last kill- 


@ frost in spring. The e for spring planting 0 


ables in the different zones by determined by the dates given on this map. 
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of the various vege- - 
in fall. 


When to Plant the Spring Garden 


PARLIEST SAFE DATES FOR PLANTING IN PHE OPEN IN aad ZONES OF THD U 
ILLUSTRATED IN 


NITED STATES 
MAP 








































































































Zone A Zone B Zone D Zone EB 
\s para un. P .| (Not grown) onath Feb. 15 to Mar. 1.) .. | Mar. i ~ AL 15, Apr. 15 to May l 
Aereinke: Globe. .|[Mar. 1 to15...... Mar. 15 to Apr. 1.JA Apr. 15-May 15 May | to 30 
Jerusalem...... Feb, Ito 15......4 Feb. 15 to May 1. ..| Mar. 1 to Apr. 1..] Apr 1 to 15 
Bean: Lima...... Mar, 1 to 15. Mar. - ) hee Apt. Be |May 1 to 15 ‘ May 15 to Junel 
Sap...cesesses Feb. 15 to Mar.1 Mar. ) BB cates Apr. 1 to May 1 May 1 to 15 
Feb. 1 to1l5...... “eb. i ) ' Mar 1 Mar. 15-Apr. 15...] Apr, 15 to May 1 
sels Sprouts..]...... ” Spire “BOT (a eR eRe Se do... Do. 
} oe capi jan. 1 to Feb. 1 Jan. 15-Feb. 15. Mar. 1 to 15... Mar. 15-Apr. 15 
Carrot. aes Feb. 1 to 15...... Feb, 15 to Mar. 1 Mar. 15-Apr. 15 Apr. 15 to May 1 
Caulifiower.......]..++-. = seneee do.. teres . , do.. . ne 
 « PPPPTETETEE. CEE WOeesee ao... GO.sees ri 
thers. do ¥ ick asise i do Do. 
Collard. . Jan. 1 to Feb. 1...|Feb. 1 to 15.. i’eb. 15 to Mar. 1..)Mar. 1 to 15 Mar. 15-Apr. 15 
Corn: Swect... Feb, 15 to Mar. 1..)Mar, 1 to 15 Mar. 15 to Apr. 1..JApr. 1 to May Apr. 15-May 15 
Cucumber........ Mar. 1 to 15. ...|Mar. 15 to Apr. 1. |Apr. 1 to 15..... Apr 15 to May, l May |1-Junel 
Eggplant: ........J...0s. do : re 2MOw. ceeee ++ -dO... < ‘ Do. 
; Feb. 1 to 15. Feb. 15 to Mar. 1..)Mar i‘to is: Mar. 15-Apr. 15 
ian ee . + MO. sceeees do Do. 
Kohl-rabi......+. Feb. 15 to Mar, 1, }Mar. 1 to 15. Mar. 15 to Apr. 1./ Apr. 1 to May 1 
: Head. Deaper ES PFET do.........)Mar. 15-Apr. 15 0. 
jan 1 1 to 15....., |Feb. 15 to Mar, 1. |Mar. 1 to 15... Mar. 15-Apr. 15 
. 15 to Apr. 1, |Apr. 1 to 15..... Apr. 15 to May. .| May 1 to June 1 
15 to Mar. 1. |Mar. 1 tol5.. Mar. 15 to Apr. 1.}Apr. 1 to May l 
15 to Apr. 1, |}Mar. 15 to 80..... Apr. 15 to May 1. .|May ; »15 
. 15 to Mar. 1. |Mar. 1 to 15 Mar. 15 to Apr. 1.) Apr wo May 1 
Sry =eae Feb. 15 to Mar. 1..JMar. 1 to15.. Mar. 15-Apr. 15 
Dc ceeteuses 15 to Mar. 1. |Mar, 1 to 15......]Mar. 15 to Apr. 1..) Apr i So Ieee 1 
ee. co ous cusbawaten do do.. ‘ 0. 
err ltol5.. Feb. 15 to Mar. 1. |Mar. 2 to 15. Mar. 15-Apr. 15 
Wrinkled. 15 to Mar. 1. |Mar. 1 tol5..... Mar. 15 to Apr. 1..|Apr. 1 to May 1 
Peppers * ar. 15 to Apr. 1. jApr. 1 to 15. Apr. 15 to May | |May it June 1 
Potatoes Irish Jan. 1 to Feb, 1 I 1 Feb. 15 to Mar. 1. |Mar. 1 to 15 Mar. 15-Apr. 15 
Sweet. Mar. 1 to 15.... Mar. 15 to Apr. 1 Apr. 1t Bs< Apr. 15 to May 1..|May 1 to June 1 
Pumpkins 5 do ) lo.. - do... Do 
Radish lan. 1 to Feb.1 Feb, 1 to 15 Feb. 15 to Mar. 1. |Mar. 1 to 15 Mar. 15-Apr. 15 
Rhubarb yrown)......) (Not grow: - Mar. 1 to 15. Mar. 15-A] 15 Apr. 15 to May 1 
Salsify.. -|Feb. 1 to 15...... | Feb. 15 to Mar, 1 ‘ do.. : .do Do. 
Mpinach... cece. sb sQenced oO. e° do » ak Do. 
ls \easees 6 Mar. 1 te 15 Mar. 15 to Apr. 1..JApr. 1 to 15 Apr. ‘15 to May l May 1 to June 1 
Tomato..... CovedscenesOs aad G0. ..6 seer 00 ; ! Do. 
Turn iy ae tae tik Jan. 1 to Feb.1 Feb. 1 to 1 Feb. 15 to Mar. 1...Mar io 15. Mar. 15-Apr. 15 
When to Plant the Fall Garden ° 
LATEST SAFE DATES rom, PLANTING VEGET ARI, ES FOR THE FALL GARDEN . IN THE ZONES OF 
E UNITED STATES ILLUSTRATED IN MA 
Crop Zone B Zone C D Zone EB 
TERE sing — . sinccemtliaeeacihntsiansislon ll esremrenieapgnicigay a 
Bean: Sn . 15 te Aus. 15 to 30....... Aug. 1 to 30 
d Aug. 1 to 30..... July 15 to Aug. 15 
se0es Aug. 15 to ieee Be< Do. 
¢ . seen Do. 
) alae July 1 to Aug. 1 
ne kcnceene i, Do. 
Corn: Sweet July 15 to Aug. 15 
We 64560000660 0R04464000055 b00gas gs 1900548 . 
i Sept. ! to 30 
ettuce 0. 
Mustard Do. 
ated ‘ Do. 
DL ewhehesé chee deGhd oo tebesauesdacvecaatensset -|Aug. 15 to Sept. 15 
Potato: J July 1 
Swee June 1 to 30 
eee Oct. 1 Lg BBevsvvce Aug. 15 to Sept. 30 
fa URE. ee <r Ser ee. Se cant do. 
Tomato....... sa : 30. ..JJuly is ‘to Aug 15..]July 1 to 30 
Turnip............. -JOct.” 15_to 30. #Oct. 1 to 15..... Aug. 15 to | 
_—__ 
: inch deep, and bring over the other half 
Miscellaneous Helps and pinch together. When light, bake a 
th rich brown in a moderate oven. 
O protect carpets or rugs from moths, oan : Sinn meni on aaibee : 
apply gasoline freely to carpet by means In - alloped dishes eu h as oysters; etc., 
of a sponge, brush or sprinkler use one part fine bread crumbs to two of 
. von ‘ ‘ ° crackers, and in preparing macaroni and 
To mend a crack on Inside of a range, cheese a light sprinkle of bread crumbs 
make a filling of equal parts of wood will be a great improvement 
ashes and common salt, moistened with POE ag nt P ; 
water To drive rats from a house, oil of pep- 
. . : permint is said to be effective. Pour the 
fd “ve = always mpedy to ee, ~ liquid in every hole or crack. 
Solve it in vinegar on the back 0o aw aa q es seal -_ - 
stove and pour into a bottle. It stays seantie rg cut gee tvs ad o——- ne pe ’ ane 
then in liquid form, and in winter time galt age hos ‘aatee - — pee SB 
needs only a little warming before it is ™ © Ww ° 
used. ) s after s a 
1 To keep tomatoes after frost, wrap up 
It is very convenient to have a_ board ge swinging, ‘shelf et yg ag uy 
sprinkled with kitchen salt at hand when fast as they ripen they may be. used 
. ing y ¢ "leg >» ir 3 a ys ’ ©) ay) s . 
fJroning. The salt cleans the irons. Wrap each separately in newspaper and 


To remove a rusty screw, first apply a 


very hot iron to the head for a short 
time, then immediately use the screw- 
driver. 


When washing and rinsing colored ma- 
terials, add a teaspoonful of Epsom salts 
to each gallon of water, and even the 
most delicate shades will neither fade 
nor run. Serge or merino dresses which 
have been dyed black can be safely 
washed in this way without any risk of 
the dye running. 

_To remove red ink stains from_ table 
linen, spread freshly-made mustard over 
the stain and leave for about half an 
hour. Then sponge off, and all trace of 
the ink will have disappeared 

In these days when the selling price 
of a fifty-pound sack of flour is so hig 
the careful housekeeper sees that neither 
stale cake nor bread is wasted. 

Dry cake or bread and pass through 
food-chopper. If it is desired to have 
them very fine pass rolling pin over them. 

A nice filling for coffee cake is made 
by mixing finely-rolled bread or cake 
crums with sugar, cinnamon and chopped 
raisins. Spread the cake generously with 
soft butter and spread half of the dough 
with thts filling about three-fourths of an 


tie with string. 

To keep cider sweet through the winter 
draw off the cider immediately from the 
barrel, wash the barrel thoroughly, strain 
the cider through two thicknesses of 
cheese cloth, pour it back into the barrel 
and suspend a muslin bag holding four 
large tablespoons of white yellow mus- 
tard from the bung hole so that the bag 
just reaches the center of the cider. If 
one desires to prepare only large jugs of 
cider, then one teaspoonful of mustard 
will be sufficient. In this way the cider 
will not change to vinegar and will con- 
tinually improve in flavor. 

To handle mattresses easily, sew han- 
dles, two on each side and one on each 
end. The handles may be made of can- 
vas or any stout material. 

Every. morning pour into the sink a 
boiling hot lye solution, then rinse with 
clear hot water. Lye is unexcelled for 
this use because it actually removes all 
grease and filth from the pipes as well 
as acting as a deodorizer. <A sink cared 
for in this manner will never be stopped 
up or have a disagreeable odor. 

To drive a nail into plaster, try boring 
a hole about twice the diameter of the 
nail or screw and filling it with soft 


MAP B.—Outline map, 








with zones, 
The dates for planting fall vegetables are based on this map. 


showing date of earliest killing frost 





baking veal or beef roll in. Sugar sacks 
also make nice dish towels. 

If a little salt is put on the dishes in 
which eggs have been served, the dishes 
will wash easily. 

In making a plain omelet it is better 
to add hot water than milk, as it makes 
it much more tender. 

Rice may be substituted for macaroni 
as a dinner dish. Prepare it with grated 
cheese and bake in the oven. 

Boiled puddings should never be turned 
out the moment they are done. They are 
very likely to break if this is done. 

Cakes should not be placed in a cold 
place or at an open window to cool. The 
steam will condense and make them 
heavy. 

A dish of hot water in oven prevents 
cake from scorching. 

Gather herbs when beginning to blos- 
som and keep in paper sack. 

Saturate ink stains with milk and rub 
vigorously with a cloth. 


Keep an account ,of expenditures 
and income, and try to the for 
Coffee will keep strength much longer if 
securely covered lso its odor affects 
other articles if left open. 
Quicksilver and the white 
dbugs. 
may be ck 
and vinegar. 
kerosene 
pot, 
ete., placed 


your 


lessen mer 


of ege 


ned nicely with baking 





into a 
dust 

and 
care- 


and water be put 
and all outhouses, 
where flies breed 
in thousands, be sprinkled 
fully with the mixture occasionally during 
the summer months, the eggs will be. de- 
stroyed and the household be spared an 
intolerable nuisance and real danger. 

The liquor from any kind of canned 
fruit may be used in making a fruit jelly. 
Served with whipped cream it makes a 
nice dessert. Chopped nuts stirred into 
the jelly as it begins to harden are a 
worth-while addition. 

A medicine dropper 
measuring flavoring 
matter, ete. Many 
been spoiled by too 
oring in the icing. 

To clean paraffin, place the 
that has been removed from jelly dishes, 
etc., in a small basin. Pour hot water 
over it and let stand until the water is 
cool. The clean paraffin will come to the 
top and can be easily taken from 
water. 


if 
sprinkling 


pans, 
increase 


useful for 

extracts, coloring 
a delicate cake has 
many drops of flav- 


is very 


paraffin 


Pledges for for Protection Against 
Fire 


authorities ask 


IRE prevention every 
woman to pledge herself to follow- 


ing twelve rules for preventing fires: 


I WILL NOT permit rubbish, greas) 
rags, paper, and useless waste to accu- 
mulate in or around buildings. 

I WILL SEE that matches are kept in 
metal boxes and out of the reach of chil- 
dren; and use only safety matches. 

I WILL NOT permit children under ten 


years of age to use matches. 

I WILL SEE that lamps and lamp burn- 
ers are kept clean, and that lamps are 
filled by daylight only. 

I WILL SEE that kerosene oil is kept in 
a closed metal can in a safe place, and not 
used for kindling fires. 

I WILL NOT permit gasoline to be kept 
in the house. 

I WILL NOT permit gasoline to be kept 
in anything but an air-tight metal can, 
painted red. 


I WILL NOT allow any one to fill a 
kerosene or gasoline stove while it is 
lighted, or by artificial Nght. 

T WILL NOT allow any one to wash 
clothes or other articles in gasoline in a 
house. If they are washed out of doors, I 


will not permit them in the house until 
the gasoline has entirely evaporated. 

T WILL HAVE the- chimneys, flues, 
stove-pipes, and stoves inspected at least 
twice a year. I will never permit a stove 
to be set up without a metal protection 
underneath. 

IT WILL SEE that all ashes are placed 
in a tightly closed metal receptacle, and 
not deposited near a building or fence. 

I WILL NOT permit cotton or other 
flimsy decorations to be used on or around 
Christmas trees. 


the . 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Allotments and Allowances te 
Soldiers’ Dependents 


HE Government requires that a sol- 
dier make an allotment of as much ag 
$15 a month to his wife or child. 


To this the Government adds $15 a 
month. 
If there be a wife and one child, $26 is 


allowed by the Government. 

If there be a wife and two children, $32 
is allowed, with $5 per month for each 
additional child. 

If there be no wife, but one child, 
Government allows $5 a month. 

If there be no wife, but two children, 
the Government allows $12.50 a month. 

If there be no wife, but three children, 
the Government allows $20. 

If there be no wife, but four children, 
$30 is allowed, with $5 additional for each 
additional child, 

If there be one parent, 
requests allotment from the 
$10 a month will be allowed 
to the $15 given by soldier. 

If there be two parents, $20 a month. 


the 


and the soldier 
Government, 
in addition 


For each grandchild, brother, sister and 
additional parent dependent on soldier, 
$5 is allowed by Government. 


Thus it is seen that the total provision 
made by the Government for a dependent, 
out of the soldier’s wages and out of the 


fund provided by Congress, is $25 per 
month fer one parent, $30 per month for 
wife, $35 per month for two parents, $40 
per month for wife and one child, with 
$5 per month for each additional child. 
Kor wife, one child and parents the Gov- 


month, plus $15 


$45 per 
making $60, 


wages, 


ernment will pay 
out of the soldier’s 
per month, 





Transplanting Native Shrubs and 


Trees 
HE greatest care should be exercised 
in transplanting native trees and 
shrubs. The following directions should 
be followed if good results are to be ex- 
pected: 

1 Transplant trees and shrubs in win- 
ter, or early spring. 

2. If possible, choose a calm damp day, 
as the roots will dry out much less on 
such a day than when there is sunshine 
or wind. The safest thing to do is wrap 
roots in damp cloths. This is essential 
in the case of cedar. 


3. Take up as much of the root system 
as possible, ° 

1. Take up as much soil with the roc 

possible, 

5. Trim the 
spond roughly 
system taken 
greens, such 
off all leaves 
6. Trim off 
smooth broken 


ts 


the plant to 
to that of the 
transplanting 
ouk or yupon, 


of 
size 
if 
live 


corres 
root 
ever- 


take 


top 
in 
up. 
as 

afl rim 
ol 


roots and 
roots, 


bruised 
cut ends of 
ground where planting 
done should be plowed and if 
cross plowed. Holes shoul@ be dug for 
trees and shrubs a little deeper than the 
depth of the root mass. If manure is 
used it should be old and well rotted, and 
should be put deep enough or enough to 
one side not to come in direct contact 
with the roots. When the hole ready 
the roots should be laid out in it car 
fully, and fine soil packed around them. 
if the soil is left loose the plant will be 
new gpm and the roots will not be quickly 
and easily nourished. Then a generous 
wi tering should follow. When the water 
is all soaked into the soil, a layer of dry 
soil should be spread over the wet area 
to prevent evaporation. 

If plants are to thrive they 
watered once a week for a year when 
there is not rain, pouring on a generous 
supply of water, and allowing it to soak 
in completely. 


to be 
possible 


The is 


is 


e- 


should be 


No greater mistake can be made than 
to sprinkle a little water on the surface 
It actually does more harm than good 
by encouraging the roots to come to the 
surface. After plants have begun to 
grow a little coarse manure may be 
thrown around them. This prevents 
evaporation, adds food material, and 
makes the food material already in the 
soil more easily available for the plant. 





Planning Home Grounds 


[’ making the plan the fact should be 

remembered that a- picture is being: 
made with the house as the center of in- 
terest. This suggests several points to be 
kept in mind: 

1. Where grounds are small, walks are 
better straight; where they are large, 
walks and drivew aye should approach the 
house in simple direct curves. 

2. Plantings should be made in an ir- 
regular border on the sides of the yard, 
leaving the middle an open lawn 

3. _Shrubs and trees should not be scat- 
tered over the lawn in the way that an 
orchard is planted. 

4. Flowers should not be planted on the 


lawn in stiff beds, but should edge the 
shrubbery borders. 

5. Shrubs and flowers should be 
planted near the foundation of the house 


to bring it into relation with the grounds, 

6. If there are any good views from 
the house or grounds, trees and shrubs 
should be so placed as to frame them, 
thus enhancing their beauty, instead of 
obscuring them. 

In selecting plants only those that are 
native or that are positively known to be 
adapted to the climate should be used, and 
of these only those that will do well with 





a minimum of attention.—University of 
Texas Bulletin. 
Doctor—“T have to report, sir, that you 


” 


are the father of triplets 
Politician—"Impossible! 
count.” 


I'll demand a re« 


























Saturday, March 30, 1918] 





| FACTS ABOUT POULTRY 








Mating Poultry 


FTER birds are mated eggs will be 

fertile in four days. 

If scrubs have been running with hens 
mated, do not save eggs from the new 
mating till after three weeks. 

After a male has been removed from a 
flock of hens do not save eggs after the 
third day. 

Eggs for sitting are good for three 
weeks and not after that time. The eggs 
must be kept in a cool place, and turned 
once daily. 

Do not allow broody hens on the nests. 
Place them in a broody coop at once and 
they will be back into laying in from ten 
to twelve days. 

Set hens in combination sitting and 
brooding coops and near the ground. 

Do not shut mated birds up so 
cannot get green feed and bugs. 

Male birds are not necessary for pro- 
duction of eggs for market. 

Cull closely your flock and don’t keep 
“star boarders,’”’ males or females. 

One male can be placed with each t2n 
twelve females of the larger breeds 


they 


or 
and fifteen to twenty of the smaller 
breeds. Cockerels may be mated to more 


hens than cocks. 

For egg production, hatch Leghorns in 
April and May and Rocks, Reds and Wy- 
andottes in February and March. 


Remember high egg production is 
brought about by saving the pullets from 
high-producing hens and mating them to 
males from high-producing hens.—Dr. B. 
F. Kaupp. 


Preserving Eggs in Waterglass 


HE following circular was prepared by 

the Home Demonstration office of 
Winthrop and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 

During the spring and early summer 
when eggs are abundant and reasonable 
in price attention should be given to pre- 
serving them for winter use. Fresh eggs 
properly preserved may be kept for eight 
to twelve months in excellent condition 
and used with good results. 

A good method for the preservation of 
eges is by the use of sodium silicate, or 
water glass. The present price of sodium 
silicate is about 30 cents per quart, and 
at this price eggs may be preserved at a 
cost of approximately 2 cents per dozen. 
It is not desirable to use the water glass 
solution a second time. 

The eggs laid during April, May and 
early June have been found to keep better 
than those laid later in the season. 

If satisfactory results are to be obtained, 
the eggs should be fresh and clean. 
Eges that float when placed in the solu- 
tron are not fresh and therefore cannot 
be preserved. When only slightly soiled, 
a cloth dampened with vinegar can be 
used to remove such stains. Under no. 
circumstances should badly soiled eggs 
be used for preserving; if put into the 
jar while dirty they will spoil, and wash- 
ing removes a protective coating which 
prevents spoiling. 

Use one quart of sodium silicate to nine 
quarts of water that has been boiled and 





to preserve 15 dozen eggs, and will serve 
as a guide for the quantity needed to pre- 
serve larger amounts of eggs. 

First—Select a_ five-gallon crock and 
clean it thoroughly, after which it should 
be scalded and allowed to dry. 

Second—Heat a quantity of water to the 
boiling point and allow it to cool. 

Third—When cool, measure out nine 
quarts of water, place it in the crock and 
add one quart of sodium silicate, stirring 
the mixture thoroughly. 


Fourth—The eggs should be placed in 
the solution. If sufficient eggs are not 
obtainable when the solution is first made, 
additional eggs may be added from time 
to time. Be very careful to allow at least 
2 inches of the solution to cover the eggs 
at afl times. 

Fifth—Place the crock containing .the 
preserved eggs in a cool, dry place, well 
covered to prevent evaporation. Waxed 
paper covered over and tied around the 


PRESERVING EGGS 
WATER GLASS ITETHOD 


least two weeks old. Enormous numbers 
of young chicks are lost each year by 
allowing them to run in the wet grass 
during their early life. 

4. Shade and range for chickens will 
give the best results. Hot sun retards 
growth. There should be trees, corn, sun- 
flowers, etc., on the range to provide 
shade during the hot summer months. 
Chickens on range pick up much of their 
food. 

5. Ellminate the male bird at the end 
of the hatching season. Fifteen million 
dollars is lost each year by allowing the 
rooster to run with hens during the sum- 
mer months Produce the infertile egg. 
Dispose of the male bird not later than 
June ist. Market a better quality of eggs. 

6. Green feed is excellent for poultry 
and can be substituted for a considerable 
amount of the grain ration. Grow oats, 
vetch and rape for summer use; cabbage 
and mange! beets for winter. Store cab- 
bage and beets in a dry room or bury in 
a pit and cover with straw and earth. 

7. Greatest returns are procured by 
buttermilk to both 
Results in greater 
produces 


feeding sour milk or 
young and old birds. : 
require less grain, 


gains, will 




















COMMERCIAL WATEA 
WATER GLASF 80/480 ANO COOLED 


top of the crock will answer this pur- 
pose. 

Fresh, clean eggs, properly preserved, 
can be used satisfactorily for all pur- 
poses in cooking and for the table. When 
boiling preserved eggs, a small hole 
should be made in the shell with a pin at 
the large end, before placing them in the 
water. This is done to allow the air in 
the eggs to escape when heated, so as ta 
prevent cracking.—Selected. 


Poultry Raising: Eight Rules for 
Success 


OvR meat supply is short and more 
poultry will help solve the problem. 
More poultry means more eggs and more 
eggs and poultry meat means a greater 
food supply. Poultry can be raised at a 
lower cost and brought to maturity 
quicker than any other kind of livestock. 

1. House the flock comfortably; keep 
houses dry and well ventilated, allowing 
plenty of fresh air and sunshine. 

2. Early hatched pullets produce more 
winter eggs and return the greatest prof- 
its. Early hatched chicks have the ad- 
vantage of a longer and better growing 
season. Hot weather retards the growth 
of young chicks. 




















f£Go6s 
(N.O1LSTED WATER GLASD 


more eggs, increases the profits, makes a 
home market for waste by-products. 

8. Save eggs during April and May for 
winter use by preserving in waterglass. 
Mix 9 quarts of water, boiled and cooled, 
with 1 quart of waterglass. Will preserve 
15 dozen eggs. Place the solution in a 
5-gallon jar. Store in cool place for win- 
ter use.—U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 





Care of Little Chicks 


FTEN the baby chick is neglected. 

The first two weeks or more particu- 
larly the first five days of a chick’s life is 
a critical time. 

Chicks allowed to become chilled may 
develop bowel and lung trouble and may 
die. If a chick stands around and peeps 
(cries) it is probably because it is cold. 
if the brooding is done by a hen it is best 
to keep her shut in a comfortable coop. 
This coop should be about thirty inches 
square with slatted front so arranged that 
the chicks can go out and in at will. The 
front must be so arranged that it can be 
closed at night so as to keep out rats, 
minks and other nocturnal enemies of the 
fowl yard. It is well to provide a yard 
about three feet in length extending out 
from the coop so the hen can have some 




















cooled. Place the mixture in a five-gal- 3. Never allow the mother hen to range exercise. The coop must be cleaned daily 
lon crock or jar. This will be sufficient with the young chicks until they are at and disinfected once a month by spraying 
° 
Flower Planting Table 
Note:—These suggestions apply especially to the Upper South. In the Lower Southplant two to four weeks earlier. 

Varieties Date Planting Duration Treatment 
Abutilon eee al —_ rere Sow in box in February....... Tender POTCRMIAl 06s covcecsese Grow in pots in house. 
Agrostemma ......+:..ee08 Sow outdoors .........-eeeeee Hardy perennial... ...sccrcece Thin to 2 feet apart. 
ASOTAtUM oo cccsccccvevece February in box, outdoors in|Tender perennial.............. Transplant for borders. 

April TET LUE L ELT SOU OM WEEs-s ccc ese csvvns 
Alyssum (sweet) ...-+++++6 Outdoors in April.......+-+....- Hardy perennial, perpetual|Use for dwarf edging. 
DOROENE ose@acicNeecdvieeeed 
Antirrhinum—Snap Outdoors in April.......-..6+. Hardy perennial...........2.. Sow where to stand in April, 
DPABOR oc ccscccsscvcsece * 
Aquilegia, Columbine...... Outdoors in April.......... ‘ Hardy perennial......+-...++.- Grow as separate specimens. 
Asters (china) .....--++0++ Outdoors in April.......-+..00+ ABBUAL cccccccccccvcccscveces Plant in beds 16 by 16 inches, bloom all 
> summer, = 
Begonias (everblooming) ..J]/Sow in box in February....... Tender perennial..........+++- Plant thick in beds. Pot some for house. 
Begonias (tubers) ......+. Plant tubers in 6-in. pots |Summer bloomers; dry off in/Keep dormant tubers in sand in warm place 
DE cot ee cee 605 5.00 65% 0N% BOE cc eccccwesocdccsvcnsenee in winter. 
Segoniag (tall) ...ccecsree Get plants in pots..........++ Tender perennial...........+.. Keep out of full sun. 


Canna .....cesceeeeseeeeesyt lant seed in fall, outside Feb-]'Tender perennial..........++.- 
fy gl SARA 
Cam@ytult .iisccccccecceses Outdoors in February......... Hardy perennial.............. 
Cardinal Vine ...... 0.00. Outdoors in May......-.+..065 Tender perennial............+.. 
Carnation, Marguerite ..... In box in February........... Hardy perennial...........+6. 
Cockscomb ....ccccvesssce Outdoors in May.............. Annual SEvs dee ee eseceavaces 
Cornflower .....eeseeeeees Outdoors in May........-00008 AMNURL cvcccscscevegrcccecees 
Chrysanthemum ........+. Root cuttings in fall.......... Hardy perennial.............. 
ee er Sow outdoors in May.......... Hardy perennial.......+..-+++ 
ree ree Sow outdoors in April......... ADNUAL cecccesscccccccscccees 
Dahlias ....c..cecsseceses Sow in frame .......g.0-sseee Tender perennial......+s++++++ 
Digitalis—Foxglove........ Sow outside in April.......... Hardy perennial......ecsecees 


Dolichos—Hyacinth -}Climbing annual, 


Eupatorium Celestinum.... 


BOE 56.060 sc 6466000608 080 Oenee 
Gaillardia ......-cccccceee Sow outside in April.......... BEBGRE 6c cancvcvsdcscscesrvess 
GerTaniuMOS ...cccscvccescs ee MIRE. oc eS ecwseccee neues Tender perennial...........+0+ 
BZOMPNOOKS 2occcccccscsees PIGS BR GUA s co cccaecvivocws Hardy perennial..........+++.+ 
TLantan® ccccccccsccccces .-|Get plants in pots..........++ Half-hardy perennial hardy in 

ee errr 
ve  , PPPPTTerr Terie S Cuteide Im Apstd oc ccecevicveccce ee. A See erie 
DERTIGSIRS. oc vcvccseceetdves Outside in April ........-s.005 DEE cookicrssccecrerenvent 
DEISROREO sci swncsraseee fp meeete 1m ADPIT occ ccwccccases PPP Terr eee 
Momordica—Balsam Apple. |Outside im April .........+..65 Annual climber .........-.+++ 
Po eee rr eo eS eee ee Fe SE RPL EPEL ETO 


Outside in Augus 
Outside in Septe 


Pansy 


Plant seed in fall, outside Feb- 


Sow outside April in beds..... 


Tender perennial 





Annual white and purple bloom 


plant outside 
Hardy perennial, blue bloom in 


Hardy perennial 
Hardy perennial 


Bets tcd ooneers 
mber 





Plant in beds and cover roots in winter with 
leaves. 

Grow in beds or clumps. 

Plant by trellis or porch. 

Transplant in beds. 

Thin out to 2 feet. 

Will reseed themselves. 

Plant in very rich soil and treat with ma- 
nure water. Cut surplus buds in fall. 

Grow in beds for cutting. 

Tall, need room, Reseed bed. 

Cut top in fall and cover roots with rough 
manure, 

Three feet tall, in mixed borders. 

On fence or trellis; rambler. 

Plant in beds; fall bloomer, two feet high. 

Plant on borderg for cutting. Bloom all 
summer. 

Grow in pots. 

Transplant in September for blooming next 
season. 

Plant out in summer, 
sawdust in winter. 
Tall. Set as background. 

ground. 
Set in mixed border, 
Plant as a border. 
Plant to trellis. 
Give tall ones trellis; plant dwarfs as border. 
Transplant in beds. 
Best treated as annual. Treat as annua! and 
sow every fall for next season's bloom. 


Cut down and mound 


Will reseed the 








Phlox, perennial .........-+ Set plants in spring..........- Hardy perennial..........-++. 
Poppy (oriental) ........-- Sow in September............. Hardy perennial... Thin to 2 feet. 

Poppy (annuals) .........- Sow early spring.......+..+5+- OS Pra Thin to 2 feet. 

Salvia (scarlet) .........++- Sow in box,in February....... Tender perennial... Set in masses. 

WOUS DORs occ ct gee nes .|Sow in fall or late winter..... Climbing, hardy perennial..... Set by trellis. 

Sweet Williams ........... Ge A AE ba '.0 Ss eon ae 9:4 68.08 Hardy perennia!.............. Transplant to edging. 

WOO Civs véveniaswéode Sow in box and transplant....|Half-hardy perennial ........ Set in beds. 

TI oe 6506 5860.00 05 540088 Sow outside in April.......... DEE 6 ac teneisysceacs essere Thin to 1 foot. “ 

Ce eee ee Sow July, transplant fall..... Set 1 foot apart. —W. F. Massey. 











(21) 
with a 1 per cent creolin, kreso, or other 
equally good disinfectant. The coop 
should be moved to new ground at least 
once a week. Be sure and have coop 
placed under shade tree. Good shade, a 
constant supply of clean, fresh water, 
good wholesome food and sanitary sur- 
roundings are essential to successful chick 
raising. 

As soon as the chicks are hatched give 
them sour (clabber) milk. The results 
at the North Carolina Experiment Station 
in feeding sour milk the first four weeks 
is most encouraging. It tends to check 
and even, at times, apparently control 
diarrhoea so common among young chicks 
and which causes such large losses in 
some parts of the state. 


How to Pack and Ship Eggs 


E GGS may be shipped by parcel post or 

express. Both ways are roughly han- 
died and there is no choice. Expect to 
have some breakage, but the better the 
eggs are packed the smaller the break- 
age. 

The most economical way to ship mar- 
ket eggs is in 30 dozen cases. Egg cases 
and fillers may be secured second hand 
at hotels, restaurants and grocery stores, 
or new ones from the manufacturer. New 
“ones cost about 21 cents each, plus the 
freight and the cost of fillers. 


The most economical way to ship eggs 
for hatching if only one or two sittings 
are to be sent is parcel post. Parcel post 
containers can be purchased from manu- 
facturers. They are specially made for 
this purpose. The boxes have various 
capacities, 12, 15, 24, 48 eggs each, and for 
6, 12, 18 and 30 dozens. Eggs must be 
wrapped in soft spring material as'moss, 
or toilet paper, before being placed in 
their cells in the parcel post box. Market 
eggs in small quantities can be shipped 
this way, but the cost of transportation 
is greater than in 30-dozen case lots sent 
by express.—Dr. B. F. Kaupp, Poultry- 
man. 








The Community Fair 


SUGGEST the following reasons why a 
fat community should have a community 
air: 

1. A community fair stimulates an in- 


crease in the production of farm pro- 
ducts. 
2. A community fair is instrumental in 


the improvement of homes. 
3. A community fair assists in the im- 
provement of homes. 


_.4 A community fair helps to consol- 
idate schools. 
5. A community fair teaches better 


marketing methods. 

6. A community fair lessens neighbor- 
hood critics by creating them into work- 
ers. 

7. A community fair acts as an agency 
for the purchase of farm supplies. 

8. A community fair is a general dis- 
seminator of agricultural information. 

9. A community fair gives the agricul- 
tural and educational agencies of the state 
an opportunity to meet the people of the 
community. 


10. A community fair is one of the 


most popular types of agricultural educa- 
Ss. G. RUBINOW. 


iy BOHON Beats ‘Em 
f au Price-Busting 


tion. 
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Southern Queen 
Cream Separator » 
for 





‘separa 
of. Free Book of 
need on the farm. Send peur anes. 
D. T. Bohon, Pres. 
©. T. Bohon Company 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 








Oak St. 








ks 





ome against this 


vue, 2° South’s iS . Order House.”* 


WALL BOARD 


Cheaper and Getter Than Laths and Plaster. 
Keeps the House Warm in Winter and Cool in 








Ten sheets to the 
wide by 6, 7, 8. @, 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 


10 and 12 feet long. 








HOOSIER POULTRY FARM 
and eggs for Sale from 
bred land and 


THE 





Address 
J. R. SCIRCLE, Waveland, Indiana, 





426 





BON 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


THE ona EDISON 









makes ES, .. faye ideal for all 

the home-folks—old and young. 
~s ELECTRIC 

» O Edison. UGHT PLANT 

Install it Now, as the Season of Long 

Nights is near at hand. 

Write, TODAY, for Catalog 

VIRGINIA pecueaet AND 


WELL " 
Dept. P. F., RICHMOND, VA. 
Live, Reliable Dealers 
Wanted as Agents. 














“4000 Bushels No. 1 
North Carolina Pea- 
nuts and a few Span- 


Drying Fruits and Vegetables 


RY or evaporate all fruit and vegeta- 
bles which you do not care to can, pre- 


serve, pickle, salt or ferment. It costs 
little ‘and makes a plentiful and varied 
diet for next winter. 

Drying or evaporating is simply re- 
moving the water from the fruit o1 veg- 
etables. 

By this method they— 

1. Can be conserved cheaply; 

2. Can be conserved easily; 

3. Can be conserved without jars or 
other expensive containers; 

4. Can be dried in large quantities; 

5. Can be dried in very small quanti- 
ties 

6. Saves the nourishing portion and 
loses the moisture only; 


7. Cannot freeze; 


8. Are easily transported. 
The DOryer 
The most popular dryer in the Southern 
farm home is that which is a framework 
into which five or six shallow drawers 
with cheese cloth or wire mesh bottoms 
can be slid. All is suspended over the 


kitchen stove by a rope and pulley. 





ish, Improved Span- 
nish, Red Spanish and 
Virginia Peanuts, for 
sale by D. L. GORE 
CO., Wilmington,N.C.” 


FISH FISH FISH 


Drop us a card and we will put youon 
to something with which you can turn 

















your neighbor “green with envy” by 
catching “dead loads” of them in 
streams where he has become dis- 


gusted trying to catch them the old 
fashioned way. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats, and 
will soon clear your fishing place of 
terrapins and crawfish. It catches at 
all seasons, something no other tackle 
willdo. EUREKA FISH TRAP CO., 
Griffin, Georgia. 








F Write Us for Information Concerning the Most 


WONDERFUL WATER SYSTEM 


Ever Offered for the Country Home. 
Water coming from the bottom of the well with 
more force than is found in the city direct pres- 
sure—no pump to get out of fix. Cost less than 
five cents per day to operate. 
STEGALL-MANESS WATER SYSTEM, INC., 
Concord, North Carolina. 











There are 
be purchased for 
lars. 


several good dryers that can 
from five to fifteen dol- 















































THIS DRYER IS DESIGNED 
STOVE. IF SUSPENDED 
FACE OF THE STOVE 

The Dehydrator 


This is a large dryer that is 
owned by a group of farmers 


usually 
It costs 


from three to seven thousand dollars. It 
is especially valuable for farmers who 
wish to be sure to save large cyops of 
beets, cabbage, berries, peaches and other 
fruits and vegetables for home use and 
for shipping. 

There are bulletins on the commercial 
drying of products published by the North 


Carolina and the National Departments 


of Agriculture. 









FOX ROOFING 


Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing lasts longer; 
toughest weather resister kriown;low riced 
beeause sold direct. Strictly first-grade, I piece 
rolls of 108 sq. ft. with cement and nails. Any- 
y can lay it. Write for free eircular and 
samples and order at once so as to insure 
present low prices. Satisfaction guaran’ 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
> 821 East Cary St., Richmond, Va. 








WANTED 


$09 hands. White men and women and boys and 
girls over 14 years of age. One of the best mills 
in the state, located in the best part of the state, 
and paying the highest wages. 

We want the best and are willing to pay for it 
Write or see us in person for terms and prices 
H. L. HOLDEN, Supt., ROCKY eens, N.C. 
Address ROCKY MOUNT MILL 




















Cabinet Grand Piago is 
be the 
ever heard, you 
and I 


Arrange 
within 
tracts are 
the payments are extended 
ed agreement. 


= 
BARGAINS IN USED AND SECOND- 
HAND PIANOS 
Now $175. 
199. 


Crafts List Price $400 
Crafts List 

Hardman Former Price 
Kimball Former Price.. 
Stieff Former Pr 
Sterling Former 


Now 
500 Now 1365. 
450 Now 150. 
500 Now 95, 
300 Now 98. 


PICS. woe 
Price.. 





A. J. Crafts, president, 
Crafts Piano Co. 

218-220 North. 2nd’ Street, 
ichmond, Va. 

Sir: — Please send 

CHARGE, _ the 

which I have checked below: 
) CRAFTS BEAUTIFUL CATALOG. 
) CRAFTS BARGAIN BULLETIN, 


me today, 


Dear 
literature 


FREE OF 








Let Me Send You This Piano 
Free For 30 Days 


At the end of that time, if this Crafts 
not found to 
sweetest toned piano you have 
are to return it to me, 
will, in that event, pay freight 
BOTH WAYS 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 
I want you to test the Crafts Cabinet Grand 
Piano in the quiet of your own home. I 
want you to be judg your friends the jury. 
I will be satisfied wi ith the verdict. 


YOUR OWN TERMS 
ur own terms, and if 
reason, I will accept them My con- 
always libesal. In case of illness, 
according to sign- 


they are 


MY PERSONAL GUARANTEE 
You have my personal guarantee to replace 
the piano at any time if defective in mate- 
rial or workmanship. Crafts Cabinet Grand 
Pianos are guaranteed for a life time. 

Sign the coupon today and get my beautiful 
new catalog and bargain bulletin. Remember 
fifty music lessons are given free to 
purchaser of a Crafts Cabinet Grand 

Write today and try one of these 

pianos at my expense, as explained 
catalog. 





A‘J.CRAFTS PIANO CO. 
FACTORY WAREROOMS 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 












“South's 


Netting, Stee] Posts, 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 


Fence Tools, Barb Wire and 5,000 
other articles for home, field and shop. 


SPOTLESS FENCE is good fence at 


the lowest possible price for which dependable fence can be sold. 
Made of best open-hearth steel, heavily galvanized; locked with 
“Neverslip”’ tie, crimped top & bottom wires allow for centraction 
and expansion and keep fence tight. Write to-day for catalog of 
: Mail Order House” 
Hog and Sheep, Stock, Poultry and Ornamental Lawn Fence, 


containing rock-bottom prices on 
Poultry 


LOWEST PRICES 


Gates, 


Directions for Drying 
Corn—Cook in boiling water 


minutes to get the milk set. Cut from 
cob with sharp knife. Spread on Lys 
thinly; place trays in position. Stir oc- 
casionally until dry. From 3 to 4 hours at 
110° to 145 . 

Snaps—Cut, strip or string them 
Blanch 6 to 10 minutes, according to the 
age of the bean, in water to which 1% tea- 
spoon of soda has been added to the gal- 


with 
to 145 


lon. Dry 


towels, spread and dry at 
from 110 F, 


Shelled Peas—Heat for 10 minutes at 
about 160° F and raise to 180° F. This 
destroys insect eggs, but makes them use- | 
less for seed 

Okra—String young ones, cut old ones. 
Blanch three minutes in soda water. Dry, 

Beets, Carrots, Turnips, Cabbage— 
Wash, peel, slice % inch thick. Dry, 7 
ginning at low temperature and getting 
hotter 


Onions—Slice % inch thick, dry eet 
and store in dark place to prevent dis- 
coloration. 


Celery, Spinach, Parsley, Turnip Salad 


—Pick young, dry thoroughly. 

Potatoes—Boil until almost done. Peel. 
Either slice thim or put through meat 
grinder to dry. 

Apples, Pears, Quinces—Pee!l, core, 
trim, slice, dip in weak brine and dry 
only until they become leathery 

Berries—Do not bruise and dry only 
until they do not stain the hand when 
pressed 

Precautions Against Insects 

The moth that lays one of the most 
troublesome eggs usually flies about at 
dusk. Therefore, try to store or cover the 


fruit before dark. 

Store in many small containers or in 
paraffin paper, boxes or bags that can be 
kept in a tin which has a tightly fitting 
cover, 


If packed immediately the fruit and 
vegetables will remain as brittle as when 
taken from the drier. Examine in twenty- 
four hours and if they have “sweated” 
dry them more thorough] 

Label well so that nothing need be 
opened unti] desired for use. 

For further information write for ‘‘Dry- 
ing Fruits and Vegetables,”’ farmers’ 
Bulletin 841, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 291, ‘“‘Evaporation of Apples, 
Drying Fruits and Vegetables,”’ Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C., and 
“Drying Fruits and Vegetables,”’ Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 





Canning Supplies: Order Them 
Early 


RDER canning supplies early to be in 
readiness when the fruit or vegetables 
ripen. 

In ordering tin cans the best are none 
too good Stipulate that they be twice 
dipped Also order solder hemmed caps. 
The cups are sealed very casily on the 
cans: whereas, those withont solder are 
troublesome and tedious. 

The No. 3 can is most popular for to- 
matoes, peaches, etc. No. 2 is used gen- 
erally for peas, corn, soup mixture, ete, 
No. 1 is used for pimientos \ll of these 
cans may be ordered with the same size 

and care should be taken in or- 


opening, 


dering to state the size of the capping 


steel—2 1-16 inches in diameter or larger, 
as the case may be 

Club together and get your Home Dem- 
onstration Agent to order them for you in 
one large wholesale order. They come 


cheaper this way. 
Size of Tins 


No. 1 holds % pint. 

No, 2 holds a pint. 

No. 3 holds 1 quart. 

No. 10 holds between 3 and 4 quarts. 

The Canner—The hot-water canner has 
been used almost exclusively in the can- 
ning clubs. Many excellent types are on 
the market. All canners should have 


closely-fitting tops, as steam plays an im- 
portant part in sterilization. Out-of-door 
canning is encouraged. The use of can- 
ners with good fire-boxes is urged. It is 
usually best to buy a canner, as it comes 
equipped with capping steel, tipping cop- 


per, tongs (with which to lift cans), and 
handy baskets or trays to lift out of or 
lower into the hot water many cans at 
once, 

| The Home-Made Canner—Good home- 
| made canners are satisfactorily devised 
from a large vessel with a tight top and 
used on the cooking stove or an impro- 
vised oven in the yard. Wire baskets 
may be devised of stout wire netting to 
be had at hardware stores. If glass jars 
are to be used be sure to make a fals¢ 
bottom of galvanized wire netting (one- 
half inch mesh), which shall keep the 
jars from coming In contact with the 
metal bottom of the vessel 


A high or steam-pressure canner is es- 


| pecially destrable for peas, corn, spinach, 
squash, pumpkin, meat or. fish These 
products require the three-day process in 
}a hot-water canner, but may be canned 
at high pressure at one processing. A good 
steam-pressure canner may be subjected 
to 30 pounds pressure. Most products do 


factor in the war now in progress All the 
stale bread should be religiously saved and 
| made into toast or into puddings or some 
| other form that will make it palatalie and 
wholesome. 

Instead of wheat bread let us eat more 
corn bread, oatmeal bread, rye bread, barley 
bread, potato bread and breakfast foods de- 
rived from oats, barley and corn A. M, | 
Soule, Georgia Food Administrator 


not require over 15 pounds pressure. 


Save Left-over Bread and Toast It 


bread accumulate, do not 
away. It is too valuable now to 
and poultry when human be- 
ings are starving for the need of it in many 
parts of the world, and when a sufficient 
supply of it is likely to be the det 





HOULD stale 
throw it 
be fed to dogs 





from 2 to 5 


ermining ; 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
(Spec. tA so +1449 





‘Carbolated 


DO: M JELLY 


sale tisepti + 
an c 
or home w 


REFUSE Gauvansane 


Mllustrated booklet 
Cf on request. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. ca, 


(CON SOLIDATED 


30 State Street. New York City 





investing in a separator until ; 
you learn what a big Cy! 4 
Value you can get direct from Gallow 


Sanitary Separator “wesc. 


It’s the sensation of all se ccparatare 6 ion 
4 Sationalin construction, cle 


En gines— Spreaders — Tractors 
joway also makes En e le 

Tractors ‘and cella them anes Mpeg 

est factory prices. Jion’torder any imple- 

ment until you get Galloway's factory price. 


Write For een wae 


ay 
ae. CARL OWAY €0., Box 673 
rico, lowa 








PENNY’S SPRING 
CABBAGE PLANTS 





On sale at Roland & 
Rogers, Raleigh, N. ©., 
a 80 cents per 100; 
2.50 per 1,000. 
From plant farm, f.o.b. 
Valdosta, Ga. $2 oper 
1,000. In lots ‘to dealers 
or truckers, $1.50 per 
1,000. loamattate ship- 
ments. Koots cs eg in 
moss, Sure to please 
HILLCREST P is ig Route 6, RALEIGH, N. C. 


tbe B. Penny, Proprietor. 


STUMP PULLER 


Now's the time to clear up your 
pay at trifling cost with a Sturdy 
ek Stump Puller. Low-down fea- 
ture increases leverage; two- 
point bearing reduces fric- 
tion; pulls stumps 6 to 36 ins. 
talog of South's Mail 

ea House shows Stump 


le: i, 
THE SPOTLESS CO., 473 i7e Gusta Lanes Gieheena' ve. 


The Threshing Problem 
Solved fests corr ioctste. Saw 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
rye and barley. A perfect com- 

bination machine. Nothing like {t mS machine 

I have been looking 

=r. “It 


for for 20 years.’ F. Mas- 
¢ will meet every demand,’ a. y 3 Morgan, 
ireeter Tenn. Exp. Btation. Booklet 88 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 

























| p~———<— THOMPSON STRAIN —— 


DARK AND WHITE CORNISH 


GOOD TYPE—GOOD_ SHAPE 

HEAVY WEIGHT — LAYERS 
I will sell my — from Pen one, from Apri 
. o. _revenee Ds 2 per 15; White $2.50 


THOMPSON POULTRY YARD, 
L. Box 62, Fremont, N. C. 
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EGGS POULTRY 




















We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
' in the South 
HAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? _ 
The highest market price guaranieed with quiek 
} returns. Give us a trial 
| References, First National Bank, Richmend, Va 
| 
WOODSON.CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 
aan 
SOMERS SCM ANE ATRL IR PATI MY 
Don't try to garden this year without 
“Massey's Garden Book.” Paper bound copy 
with The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.25. 
A 











Saturday, March 350, 1918] 


Poland-China Sale at Raleigh Big 


Journal's breed “promotion 
18, was:a big success 


were the promoters of the sale pleased with 


best blooded Poland-Chinas. 
animals were offered with 
Most of the sows were bred 


nearly $162.50 per 
highest priced sow 
$320—both of which were purchased by U. O. 
. C. The cheapest animal 
brought $97.50 which serves as an index to 
the high class of animals offered. 
these hogs remained in North Carolina, six 
went to Tennessee, four to Georgia, and four 
Where no state is mentioned in 
the following list North Carolina is meant. 
Following is detailed list of sales: 
OQ. Jones, Godwin,.. 
Molly Wonder—G,. A. Huggins, Scott's 


Iowa King 2.—U. 


No. Ww, i King, Oak Riage, Va... 
Molly 212710—W. H. King, Oak Ridge, 
Big Lady Timm 228816—W. H, ‘King, | 
Belle Model—W. J. Dupree, "Wikies * 
Mise Long A.W. 1. Peck, "Rutledge, | 


‘enn, e° 3 
Miss = cw. ‘t. “Peck, “Hilde, | 
T 


Bros., Jefferson City, Tenn.. 
Priceless 228934—H, M. Johnson, Wii- 


de il, 
Miss Mastodon i the E, Graham, 
N 
Dora D. Giant "913284—-J, w. 
i 


Bess Choice 199288—W, 
Miss Wonder 196268—J. Ww. 


bu 
Pansy Wonder 2d—J. T. Parker, Farm- 
ill ° 3 


Giantess—M. O. xy. 


cue oe EN “ eevesvecoscecosees 
Lady W onder—J, F, Wade, 


Lady Wonder 3nd. R. Rand. Clay- 
Mony “Buster “6th 229112—3. EB. Cav 


Attraction’ 8 Beauty 229062—A. ae 


Ollie Halt. Ton iene R. “ious, 
Pawnee  ! 229350—Earl “West, 
Williams" _gueen 229364—J. W. Dixon, 
Braddy, Lass 229268—U. ©: Jones, God- 


F, Harris, "Newell, ee 
ee La Harpe—J. H. centeeite Farm- 


Long King’s Rose 225064—G, A. 
gins, Scott's Hill, 

Jumbo's Sis 208546—J. F WwW ade, Coch- 
cibae tubs wedeeeeas 12 


re 
Big Smooth pie 229360—W. J. Dupree, 
Miss Evergreen 229504—F, cia "Slade, 
iss Evergreen 2d 229406—J. Ww. Ca 


Hoosier Giantess 13th *229408—J. RB 
Wade, Cochran, 

Miss Prospect = — 
God 





For more than thirty years I have been 
Planting a few radish seed in my hills of 
melon, cucumber, and squash, and 
never had a plant touched by the bugs that 
had a radish plant close to it. 
giected to plant the radish, I had the usual 


ave eating size I take them out, 
melon plants should then be large enough to 
grow away from the bugs. 
growing variety 
finger or White Strasburg for this purpose.— 





The men who lead are the men who read. 











BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(6 Cents a Word, Gash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
Virginia, Carolina, South Caro- 

Bat, _— and Gestate), at the rate of 5 cents 
If ie » to 


cents @ word; four times, 
number or initial in name and address) 


accepted without cash with order. 
remember it would cost you 
for postage. alone to send a letter to each of th 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 


On A Happy Farmer Tractor—8-16; used 
only two months; with two 14-inch Oliver plows. Cost 
$925. Will take © ' $800 P. O. Box 23, Bridgetown, Va. 


Model 


Novelty Force | Pump—Invaluable { for spraying fruit 
trees, gardens, hen roosts, washing buggies and auto- 
mobiles, scalding walls; also handy in case of fire. 
Price a 50 each, postage paid. <A. P. Sexton, Boy- 
ston, Ga 


For | 








Sale—One Case power hay y baler; one Case 
threshing machine, with picking attachment, 
and wind stacker, and one 15-30 kerosene Interna- 
tional Tractor, with self-starter. This outfit cost me 
$3,500 and is all in first-class condition, but owing to 
fact I have sold the farm it was used on, will sell it 
for $1,500. Max L. McRae, McRae, Ga. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trees—Ornamental trees, 
an trees. Light, pleasant work, good 

ros., Dept. H, Concord, Ga. 

Agents ony sold 18 Sprayers and Auto 


Washers one Satu its $2.25 each. 
deal. Write f~— Company, intone. 











SHEEP AND GOATS 


Good Native Nannie Goats—That find 2 to 3 Rids at 
a time and now with kids, five and six dollars each. 
teeny with three nice kids, ten ten dollars each. 

Cottage Hill Farm, Boykins, Vv 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
For Sale—Grade re bred to grow and fat- 
ten. J. A. Barefoot, Cooper, N. C. 


One tried brood sow, Se, hina mixed. 
registered Duroc, weight 126 pounds. Price $25. 
eash. Hatch Bryan, Rt. 1, Catherine Lake, N. 

For Sale—One hundred pure-bred heifers, 
Durham crosses,. coming two years old. Now in ex- 
cellent condition. E. T. Comer Company, Millhaven, 


POULTRY AND EGGS 














Send 
Cc. 











three dollars per fifteen. 


} 
Bred to | 


Hereford- | 





(25) 427 


Midnight 


White Orpingtons—C oceengls and eggs 


Poultry Farm, Liberty, N. 

A Limited Number of SI Comb Bul? Orpington 
eggs and baby chicks for sale. ulia Jones, 
Tobaccoville, N. C. 

Buff Orpington Eggs for sitting—Cook and Byers 
strain. Four grand yards, mated for quality; two and 
Incubator eggs or lots of 














100, $8. Draper’s Orpington Yards, Weldon, N. C. 
PIGEONS 
Mated and Working Carneaux Pigeons. None but 
| the best, Prices reasonable. Ross M. Sigmon, Salis- 
bury, N. C. 
For Sale—Carneaux Pigeons—The best yet. Mated 
and working pairs. ices reasonable. Dr. Geo, 


Franklin, Va. 
BHODE f ISLAND | REDS 


Rose Comb Reds—Choice eggs, 15, $1. 50. 


Hays, 








— 
~ Beavers, 

















Tobacco Factory .Wants Salesmen—$125 — 
and 2 for right man. 


* Faby 





and we i i 
fo. F. Dan Va. 


BLACK SPANISH 





Wanted at Once—Farm Hands—Single or married, 
to A  aaae crop or for money; good pay and good 
ight parties. Write me for particulars. 

Chas. e Lough Henderson, N, C., Route 5. 
Single Man—Good reference—Wants job in hotel 
en pantry, dairy, truck and poultry farm. Not 
in draft. State salary fir: letter. Experienced. 
Write, phone or wire. Harold Burch, Cl Claussen, 8. C. 


Wanted—A working foreman who ho is ° familiar with 
farm work and repair and keep up farm machinery 
and gas engines. State experience and send refer- 
ences. Name salary expected. Man without children 
preferred. 


Address, Box No. 30, Thomasville, G 









































Prize-winning Black Spanish—Most beautiful. Great- 
est layers. Eggs cheap. Booklet free. Leslie Bolick, 
Conover, 





BRAHMAS 


Light Brahma Eges—Scott winter- ving — $2 
fifteen, delivered. Scott F Edison, Ga. 


BUCKEYES 











profits, Smith | ~~~ ANDALUSIANS Apex, N. 
Biue + ae $1.75; 30, $3. Winners oe Com b Red Eggs—15, = 50, delivered. Fine 
‘Square of blue ribbon. . J. C. Craddock, Crew a. birds. G. T. Cooper, Whittier, N 
Single Ce Reds—Prize- inning” Strain, 15 eggs, 
“ANCONAS $1.50. A. F. Bolick, Conover, N. C. " 
For Sale—Shepard’s strain Ancona $1.50 _ per = bred Rhode Island Reds—Bred to lay. Eges 
unnecessary, | fifteen. The Blue Ribbon Poultry Farm, “Norling, N. C. one fifty for fifteen. F. A. Wharton, Oriental, NC. 





“Single Comb Reds—Kggs for hatching, Wilburtha 
omsin, Va per 15. Chas. W. Spainhour, Tobacco- 
ville, . C. 





2 for 15. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs, 
f Lucy John- 


From_blue ribbon pen, “4 ‘or 15. Mrs. 
son, Elberton, Ga., Route 12. 

Fine Large Single Comb Rode Island Reds—Pullets, 
$2; eggs for hatching, $1.50; several fine cockerels, $2, 
W. A. Leslie, Morganton, N. C 








Eggs From Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—With 


Buckeye Reds—From fine stock, $1.50, $2 and $3 Exes 
rer 15. Oakhurst Poultry Farm, Williamston, N. C., | winning and egg quality. $1.50, $3 per 15, 
Route D. H. Reel, Iron Station, N. C 





DUCKS 
For Sale—White Indian Runner 1 Sgek exes, 








$1.50 















































LIVESTOCK per 15, Jubal Baynes, Hurdles Mill, N.C. 
White and Fawn Indian Runner Ducks, great layers, 
BERKSHIRES prize-winners, Eggs, $2 per 15. Frank O’Cain, Or- 
angeburge, 8. C. 
Large Berkshires—Ston Ferm. Potersburs, 
Virsiaie. cls GAMES oes 
Choice Registered A ames Pigs. Meadow Brook Indian Cornish Game Fegs—$3 1 per fifteen. Dal- 
Farm, Taylorsville, rymple Farm, Lexington, N. C. 
Splendid en Berkshire Pigs — Cheap. | ei ll TET 
Rahn Ciddfelter, Troutman, N. C. _. | _ White African Guinea Eggs—$1 “dozen. Sylvester 
Berkshires—Pigs, service boars and bred gilts. | Lail, Canon, Ga. 
Sens we Graves, American National Bank, Rich- } HOUDANS 
mond, Va. Se pm A 
Houdans—Pure- breds. Eges for hatching, two , dol- 
DUROC-JERSEYS lars pa, 3. A Peenese Carter, 110 Lexington, 
: Street ocky Mount, . 
— “ne * ‘ike 
ate 8 weeks, $10, Pineland Farm, Buck LANGSHANS 
dD — " Eges from _pure- ea Black Langshan, two dollars 
Ry wy bes + na) Owe, am. & for fifteen. J. L. Hardin, Emory, Miss. 
Choice Pedigree Durocs—From oe sow 8 weeks, $11. LEGHORNS ae a 
eee Bumpass, cea aera 20 White Leghorn Eggs—$1. Robert M. Cobb, New- 
Durocs—Three extra good young service boars; also | bern, Temm, 00000 
gilts. Brier Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. Single Comb White » Leghorn Eggs—15 for $1. Plant 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Big type, cherry red, 8 —. Farm, Ulah, N. 
$14; registered, $15. J. W. Hoover, Crouse, N. C. 240-Egg Strain Brown $1.50, 16. 





Pigs—For ia de- 


A Choice Lot Registered Duroc 
Hickory 


livery. Also fine registered boar cheap. 
Wilson, Va. 


Leghorns—Eggs, 
B. M. Stroup, Cherryville, N. C 


ribbon winners; rich red 


Single Comb Reds—Blue 
$2, per 15, parcel post. 


color, bred to lay. Eggs, 
U. W. Long, Tobaccoville, WN. 
Single Comb Rhode Island hel Eges—Vibert strain, 
heavy winter layers, brilliant red om, _$3 per 15, des, 
livered. _A. G G. Elli ison, Lanca Lancaster, 8. { 





ie renee 
~ Single ¢ Comb Reds—I have t the best gree “ er 
South.. 6 cockerels, $5-$10. Eggs, $5, , $la 
$6 per 100. Ridgeway Farm, Stony hy ‘Ne 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds—225- ~eag strain, 
Carefully selected for color, type and’ egg production, 
Free range. Best yet offered. 15 selected eggs, $1.753 
postpaid, iss B. A, Alger, Broadway, Va. 


~ Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs for hatching 
from the champions of the South at the leading showg 
the past season, Mating list on request. Correspond« 
case solicited. J. N. Bellenger, Box 197, Gadsden, 
abama. 


























ROCKS 
Barred Plymouth pom Eges—15 for $1. 
Vickery, _ Statesville, N. 


~“Thompson’s strain Sora Plymouth Eggs—$2 pet 
fifteen. Owen Farm, Bedford, Va. 


Thompson’s Strain Barred ~~ ag _ 288s, 
Mrs. Jonathan Evans, Fayetteville, N. 


Barred Rock Cockerels and Sees Frise winners, 
Lonnie W. Cline, Route 4, Newton, N. C. 


soa i" Se of White Rocks—15 cess, % wes 30, 





Nora 








$1.50, 














Pure-bred White ——. Esai. 50 per fifteen. 
Laura Morgan, Rockwell, N. C. 








Grove Farm, 
- *—HAMPSHIEES 


R ae me 8 to 10 Weeks Reupehise Boar Pigs for 
ale. J. T. Cochran, Sylvester, Ga. 
Registered Hampshire ee to $25. 
related. Robert M. Cobb, Newbern, Tenn. 
Registered Hampshire Pigs—Good quality, $15 each, 
at 8 weeks old. Allen’s Town & Country Farms, 
Hoschton, Ga. 

















Registered Hampshire A ~ By mee sy sows, 
and gilts. . 74 breeding. d Hampshire Farm, 
Thomasville, 

SOLAS CEENAS 


Registered Poland-Chinas—Cholera immuned, bred 
to or sired by Half-Ton boars from dams that weigh 
450 as yearlings to 700 at maturity. Edward Rowell, 
Scottsburg, Va. 


Five Big Bone Poland-China Boar 
Giant Lady, an Ohio bred sow, bred to Great Progress, 
No better blood living. They are long, rich and mel- 
tow. I am keeping all of the sow pigs. If you want 

he best, write now. Cream of goods at buttermilk 
pa, _ $20 each. P, J. McMillan, Henderson, N. C., 


Route 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 











For Sale—Some good registered Angus bulls, ready | 


for service. J. M. Alien, Kingston, Tennessee 


GUERNSEYS 


For Sale—Two beautifully bred Guernsey bull 
calves, six months old. No better breeding to be had. 
Write to Hillandale Farms, Paconian Springs, Va. 


HEREFORDS 


Double Standard Polled Herefords—Eight extra good 
young bulls; young cows with polled calves by side. 
vans “unsford, Covington, Ga 


HOLSTEINS 


For Sale—20 head very richly bred Holstein cows 
and heifers, 2 to 5 years old. Sold to make room 
ed_stock. R. E. L. Smith, Barber, Va. 


“Flolstein Calves—25 heifers, 2 bulls, 15-16ths milker, 
old, beautifully marked, from heavy 

$25 each, crated for shipment anywhere. 

or write Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


For Sale—Buli calf born December 11, 1917. Dam 
has just made over 22 pounds butter A. R. 0. Tho 
calf is splendid individual, % white. Price and in- 
je upon request. Horseshoe Farm, Rapidan, 

i 


Southern bred Foundation herd registered Holstein 
heifers and unrelated bulls from ARO dams by_ our 
26-pound grandson of Friend Hengerveld DeKol But- 
ter Boy, also some by our big Tennessee grand cham- 
pion, —* Senior sire; dam giving 2,136 pounds 
milk and 100 pounds butter in one month. Knapp 
School Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 


Registered Jersey Bull—2 years old, from Eminent 
and St. mbert strain. Price reasonable. J. F. 
Moose, Claremonf. N. C. 









































For Sale—Registered Jersey Bull Cal | are 
Register of Merit cows and are highly bred. Noble 
of Oakland breeding. Reynolda Farm, Reynolda, 
North Carolina. 

SHORTHORNS 
Sale—Registered Shergeern Bull. Address 


For 
. E. Thomas, Marshville, N. 





Pairs not | 


Pigs—Out of | 


Single Comb Brown Teora Egus—$2 per fifteen. 


Dalrymple Farm, Lexington, N. 








Single Comb White Leghorn Eas for $1.50, 
8. J. Vincent, Route 2, Greenville, 8. € 

For Sale—Single Comb Buff Leghorn eggs, at $1 
per sitting. ‘Thos. P. Beam, Ellenboro, N. C. 

Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs—1i5 for 


535 3 
postpaid. Mrs. Sydney Jones, Salkehatchie, 8. C. 
Guaranteed Pure Best Brown Leghorn Eggs for Sale, 








$1.25 per 15. J. T. Lewis, Forest City, N. C., Route 3. 
Fancy — Leghorns—Barron’s strain. Greatest 
layers. Fees. $1 sitting; $5 hundred. Leslie Bolick, 


Conover, N. 

For Ss Single Comb White Leghorn Pullets, 
now laying, $1.75 each. Pineywood Farm, Riverdale, 
North c arolina. 











Single Comb White Leghorns—Cockerels, hatching 
eges, from 7 ad layers. Red Brier Farm, Hender- 


sonville, N. 

Guaranteed Pure-bred Brown es Eggs for Sale. 
$1.50 per 15; $7 per 1090. Reed, Hertford, 
North Carolina. 

tred-to-lay Single Comb White Leghorns or Buff 
Orpingtons, $1.50, delivered. Mrs. Oscar Mann, Ioka 
Farm, Pittsboro, N. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorns—Heavy laying strain. 














Eggs, one dollar per fifteen. Stock for sale. Mill 
Knob Farm, Fletcher, N. C. 
Hatching . years White Leghorns, heavy 


layers, $1.50 for fifteen eggs. Nice pullets for sale. 
A. B. Fitch, Mebane, N. C. 


Single Comb White and Black Leghorns—Whites 
(Wyckoff strain), eggs, $1; Blacks, $1.25 per 15. 
Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. C. 

Utility White Leghorns—Flock headed by cocks im- 
ed direct from Tom Barron. Request circular. 
Bidge Farm, Front Royal, Va. 


Baby Chicks—20 cents each; $15 per 100. 

White or Black horns. Safe and live delivery 
guaranteed. Harlan Farms, Lockhart, Ala. 

Single Comb Buff horns—-Cockerels, $2 and $3 
each; hens, $2 each. 25, $1.50 and $2 for 
15. ‘Cottage | Home Poultry Yards, ‘Miliboro, N. 

Young's Strain Single Comb White Laghorn an 
Chicks—l5c each; $12.50 per 100; eggs, $1.50 per 15; 
$7 per 100. Seaboard Poultry Farm, Pittsboro, N. C. 

Young’s Strain White Leghorns—Free ranged and 
properly mated. 95 per cent fertility guaranteed. 
15 for $1.25, up to March 15, prepaid. Frank Parker, 
Sedley, Va. 























Look!—15 pure-bred Brown Leghorn eggs, packed 
repared boxes, delivered, $1.50. Make early 
hatches! od winter layers. M. W. Jackson, Eden- 


ton, 


For ca. ee for Hatching—Finest Single Comb 
White Leghorn eggs, over 200-egg strain, $1.50 per 15. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. H. C, Sullivan, Hertford, 
North Carolina. 


Big Fertile Eggs—From vigorous 
Single — White Leghorns, scientifically mated. 
100, $6; 15, $1.25. Prompt shipment. I have splen- 
did show record. My Leghorns are absolutely pure- 
bred; eighth year. Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. 


Day-old Chicks and Hatching Egegs—From pure-bred 
high-eggz__record Single Comb White 
chicks, $4; 50 chicks, $7.50; 100 chicks, $15; 15 eggs, 
$1.50;; 50 eggs or more, Te each, prepaid. Safe de- 
Causey’s Poultry & Pigeon Ranch, 











livery guaranteed. 
Beaufort, 8. C. 








Two Pure-bred Shorthorn aT Calves for Sale— 
Carrying some Scotch blood, and good ones. G, T. 





Cooner, Whittier, N. C. 
. ae Shorthorns—One bull, one cow, a heifer, 
few grade heifers. Ail good stuff. Be quick. 


Eastonville, Ga. 


HORSES AND JACKS 
For Sale—One Jack—Seven years old, good indi- 


. D. Mosely, 














rates for Eastern edition only. 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each neon ny 


MACHINERY _ 


Wanted—Second- hand otume puller. Give 
condition and make. 














vidual, sure breeder, casy handled. L. O. Moon, 
Comer. 
For Sale—Young, 


Resiatered age stallions 
low. C Alexander Co., 


and wis pots. Very 
Crim: Va. 





DOGS 


bred, from trained parents. 
J. M. Harbison, Morganton, 





Collie Puprs—Highly 
Five and eight dollars. 
North Carolina. 





In Order to Make Room for Our Growing Stock, we 
offer for quick sale a limited number of our selected 
high-egg record White Leghorn hens at $2 each; 
cocks, $2.50 up. Satisfaction guaranteed. Causey’s 
Poultry & Pigeon Ranch, Beaufort, 8. 

Barron _ White Leghorns and, i Buf Rocks—200-ccg 
Strain. Eggs, Pen 1, : $2.50; Pen 3, $1.50 
per 15. Breeding stock ‘a ae of correspondence. 
Barr-Russell Co., Lexington, N. C. 


Baby Chicks—Single Comb White Leghorn sbaby 








| chicks, from our extra fine bred-to-lay Leghorns, 

which have won first prize in every show exhibited, at 

each, in lots of 25 to 100; $15 per 100. Hatching 

eggs, $2.50 15; 50; per 100. Thousands 

of chi for shipment every week. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. ibama Leghorn Farms Co., Hnsley, Al 





Buff Grptnstone—EE | on eggs, $2.50. Mrs. Arch 
Walker, Savannah, 











For Sale—At a bargain: 1 Gelser Tevak Tag machine? 
1 Paes maper and ‘= F eg in fair oa. 
’ 0! 











ollle Bitch—2 years old, 


Nice Sable and White 
rst P. wrder for $10 gets her 


natural heeler, 


R. B, Williford, Comer, Ga 














For Sale—Cook’s = Ruff Orpingotn eges for 
pattie, _ 16, $1, postpaid. W. A. McDonald, San- 
ord, N. ¢. 


$4. Randolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, 


— bred Barred Rocks—Prize winners. ~F exes, 
$1.50. Mrs. Lymau Draughon, Whitakers, 1 N. C. 


For Sale—Barred Plymouth Rock Fxds—Park’ 's heavy 
laying strain. Mrs. Victor Woody, Rocky Mount, Va. 

Barred Rocks—Exclusively. Beauties, heavy layers, 
Eggs, 15 for $1.50; 30 for $2.50. Mrs. Sam Hayden, 
Fife, Va. 

Stacy’s Poultry Farm, 
Barred Rocks, cockerels, 
limited. Order now. 


Pure-bred Barred 














Va., offers Quality 
and eggs. Supply 


Amelia, 
hens 





Plymouth eo for hatch- 
r fifty. J. T. 





ing, fifteen+for dolla O’Kelley, Athens, 
Georgia, Route No. 
Eggs for Hatching—80c per dozen, postpaid. Ma 
rleville Barred Plymouth Rock Farm. H. H. Hob< 
. ¢, 


good, Mgr., Mapleville, 

Thompson Ringlet Eggs for Sale—$1.50 per fifteen, 
Order today. We guarantee satisfaction. Western 
Slope Ranch, Salisbury, _N. 

Barred Rocks—Eggs from Park’s and ~ a | 
greatest laying strains, $3 per 15, delivered. Keow 
Farm, Route 3, Calhoun, 8S. C. 

Barred Rock Eggs for Hatching—Show and _ utility 














= 


Young’s strain | 


25 
Leghorns. | Rock—Exes. 








win at Wilmington and Wilson, N. C., also Richmand, 
yes ee on 34 birds. List free. C. M. yrd, 
Acie 


Eggs for Sale—From select flock Plymouth Rocks, 
headed by cockerels direct E. KB. Thompson, care- 
fully packed, $3 for 15. Locust Hill Stock and Poul- 
try Farm, Dryden, Va. ‘ 

TURKEY? 
Bourbon Red Rase—-Unediqted stock, 
James Moffitt, Ramseur, N. 
m.. hite _— Turkey Sa cents ~~ h, de 
ered. Mrs. A. F. Johnson, Garland, N. 


WYANDOTTES 











$3.50, 12, 

















Columbian Wyandotte Eggs—Prize winners. G. T. 
Wingard, Grady, Ala. 
Fishel White | Wyandottes—Cockerels,._ pullets, eggs. 
Sandycreek Farm, Libert 
Mrs. 


Eggs—From prize- winning “aie Wyandottes. 
Henry Middleton, Warsaw, N. C. 

For Sale—White Wsandotte eggs, $1.25 for thirteen, 
Fred Hackney, Lexi a Cc 

Champien White Saas ‘ine eggs reasonable. 
Whitedotte Poultry ton Shelby, N. C. 

Silver Lace Wyandottes—High strain. Sitting of 
fifteen eggs, $2; $11 for 100. L. E. Wright & Co., 
Steens, Miss. 


White Wyandottes—Bred-to-lay, from 200-eag strain 
of trap-nest birds. Sitting, $2, delivered. Sunnyside, 























Jonesville, hs eee 
| Hatching Eggs—From prize-winning White Wyan- 
dottes and White Rocks—$1.25 per dozen. Mating 
list free. W. B. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS pix 
Eggs—From Prize- -winning White Orpingtous “and 


Light Brahmas, $2 per 15, Nannie Patterson, China 
Grove, N. €. 

25 Best Breeds Poultry—Hatching exes. 
illustrated catalog free. See it. John E. 
Harrisonburg Va. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Barred Plymouth 

seven cents each postpaid. Fairview 
Farm, Booneville, N. C. 


White Wyandotte hens, $1.25; White Runner ducks 
and White Guineas, $1. Eggs ‘$1.25 per 15. Ira B. 
Massengill, Four Oaks, N. C. 


Eggs for Hatching—Mammoth ¥ Bronze turkeys, Single 
Comb Rhode Island ~~. Mating list on request, 
J. H. Steele. Manassas, Va 

Orders Booked for a Limited Number of Single 
Comb Buff Orpington chicken and Bourbon Red tur- 
kev eres. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N € 

Seas! Exes!—If you want the best, try Eller’s Royal 
catten, Silver Wyandottes; White, Brown Leghorns; 
Golden’ cockerels. 13 years a breeder. O. F, Eller, 
Wilkesboro, N. ©. 

Eegs—From my Royal Golden and Silver Wyan- 
dottes, White and Brown Leghorns, special matings, 
$2 and $3 per 15; utility, a =. 13 years a breeder. 
0. F. Eller, Wilkesboro, N. C Die ie oat 

Pure-bred Barred Rock Fixxs—200- -egg_ strain, from 
mating unrelated; Single Comb Brown Leghorn ees, 
heavy_ laying strain, $1.50, 15; $3.50, 50; $6, 100. 
Mrs. E. M. Justis, Leemont, Va. 

Lone Oak Poultry Farm, Boydton, Va.—Is offering 
White Orpington cockerels and’ pullets, also eggs and 
baby chicks from prize-winning matings, both Orping- 
ton and Rhode Island Reds. Get list 
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Cockerels—Golden Campines, Brown Leghorns—Lggs, 
chicks. Paul Pearson, Morganton, N. C 

White and Buff Orpington, Black. Langshan, Sil- 
ver-laced Wyandottes, $1.50 for 15 eggs. Cabarrus 
Poultry Farm, Cabarrus, N. C. 

Eggs for Hatching—$2 per 15, 
White Leghorns, Black Leghorns, 











or $10 per 100. From 
Rhode Island Recs, 








Barred Rocks, White Indian Runner ducks Fer 
tility guaranteed. Harlan Farms, Lockhart, Ala. _ 
Rose Comb Silver-laced Wyandottes, Golden Wyan 
dottes, Barred Rocks, Thompson Ring slet strain, Single 
Comb Dark Reds, Anconas, White Leghorns, Young 
strain. State and Tri-State winners. Jeading record 
layers. Egus from special matings, 15, $2.50; 30, 
$4.75. Greenwood Poultry Farm, Buena Vista, Tenn. 
ARTICHOKES i 
Jerusalem Artichokes—Fine pickle “OF seed ~ Bushel, 


$2.50; peck, 75c. F. 


. Graves, Mebane, N. © 
Sains 

Navy Be an s—$7 per per bushel f. 
Peterson, Pamplin, Virginia. 

Osceola Sting! ~ Velvet Beans—$2.75 per 
Ww. _T. Credille, Fort Gaines, Ga. 

Osceola Velvet Beans—Dollar the peck; “three fifty 
the bushel. Sam Gates, Sumrall, Miss. 

For Sale—-Early Speckled velvet beans, $1.90 bushel. 





0. dD. here. 0. E. 





bushel 





Robt. Beeland, Jr, Box 128, Greenville, Ala. i a 
~j00 Bushels Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Send me 
your order now. M. F. Owens, Gun Neck, N.C. 


. Choice Velvet Bean Seed and Peas—Deliver any- 
jwhere. You } know us. H. M. Franklin, Tennille, Ga. 
) “Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans for Sale—Four dollars 
sper_bushel, f.o.b. Roper. RB. C. Peacock, Roper, N. C. 

Soy Beans( Mammoth Yellow)—A limited quantity. 
Peck, $1.50; bushel, $5. Brier Hill plantation, 
Thomasville, Ga. 

For Sale—2,000 bushels 90-Day Early Speckled vel- 
vet beans, #1. $0 bushel in 2%-bushel lots up. G. D. 





; 








Fai n, , Edison, , Ga, 

“The Wonder Crop of the South—Osceola Velvet 
bean, $3 bushel. Early Speckled, $2. S. P. Rainer, 
Jr., Union Springs, Ala. fee eae A 

Soy. Beans (Mammoth Yellow)—Fre ight ne, rai i 
from -North Carolina points (for seed), today, $4.2 
bushel. Allen Seed Co., Ayden, N. ae 





For Sale—One hundred bushels Mammoth Yellow 
Soy beans. Quote best price f.o.b. Spartanburg, 8. C. 
J. T. Gentry, Box, 122, Sp artanburg, 8. Cc. 


Beans—Osceola “velvet beans, $2.85 per bushel; 90- 
Day velvet beans, $2 per bushel. No orders accepted 
for less than one bushel. Kirby Seed Company, 
Gaffney, S.C. - 

Seed Beans—Red Kidney, 
pound; Burjees Stringless Green 
Kentucky Wonder, Pole, 35¢ pound, 
post. W. A. Leslie, Morganton, N. 

We Have Several Hundred Tons Ninety -Day Speck- 
new, two- 





White Kidney—20 cents 
Pod, Red Valentine, 
delivered parcel 





lel Velvet Beans—Sacked in even weight, 
bushel sacks, which we are offering at $2 per bushel, 
fob. Albany. Send us your order. We can fill promptly. 


*tiordy-Acree Brokerage Co., Albany, Ga. 
Ninety-Day Velvet Beans—Cleaned, fanned and 
“graded for size. Don’t blame your planter for skips 
‘and bunches. Buy graded beans and use a plate to 
fit. Save replariting. Peck, $1.50; bushel, $4.50. 
The John C. Stetson Co., Box 1030-R, Bond, Miss. 
Why Pay for 100 Tushels of Beans and get 85 to 96 
bushels seed? That is what you do when you buy 
beans that are not recleaned. My beans are all seed, 
or light weight beans in them. 








no dirt, hulls, rotten 
See ad for prices. E. J. Hancock, Greenville, Ala. 
Early White Stingless Velvet Beans—Earlier than 


no stinging fuzz, thin hulls, vines 


the Early Speckled, 
Took first prizes At- 


splendid, tremendously prolific. 























lanta, Macon and Randolph County fairs. Officially 
inspected and registered. Peck (15 pounds), $1.50; 
% bushel, $2.75; bushel, $5. J. W Fellows, Car- 
negie, Ga 

Velvet Beans—Select seed, recleaned, ninety five per 
cent sound. One bushel, $2 50; two bushels, $2.25 
per bushel; ten bushels, 20 per bushel; not re- 
cleaned, $2 per bushel. Osceola, recleaned, $3.25; 
two bushels,($3 per bushel. Prompt shipment, one 
bushel or carload. Write or wire for wholesale 
price. E. J. Hancock, Greenville, Ala. 

y Beans (Mammoth Yellow)—For Seed. Freight 
prepaid in small or large lots. Owing to slow freight 
conditions better order quick and from dealers who 
are not liable to return check saying they have sold 
oud. We have several hundred bushels and will pay 
freight today to any railroad point in the South and 
only charge four dollars and forty cents per bushel. 
Send cashier’s check. Allen Seed Company, Ayden, 
North Carolina. 

BERMUDA 
Rermud& Plants for eae at 75c guano bag. C. 8. 


Eaker, Cherryville, 

Bermuda—Guano bag full Bermuda grass. roots, 3, $1. 

Chas. Eaker, Cherryville, N. 

Bermuda Grass Seed—Purest “qualia. ~ Send for free 
sample and planting instructions. Price 40 cents per 
ound in 100-pound lots. Smaller quantities, 50 cents 
per pound. Delivered your station. B. G. Stitt & Son, 
liox A, Yuma, Arizona 

CABBAGE 


~$2 per thousand. 








Plants for Sale W. M. 


Ga. 


Cabbage 
Wilson, Rebecca, % eal 
Wakefield Cabbage Plants—100, 25c, postpaid. Fred 

















Murray, Claremont, 

Get Cabbage Fine Now—For $1.75 thousand, by 
express only, shipped from Georgia. G. W. Murray, 
Claremont, N. €. 

Cabbage Plants—$3 per dhousand by express col- 
Ject; 50 cents 100 postpaid. Oaklin Farm, Orlando, 
Fla., Lox 1086. 

Cabbage Plants Are Plenntintul Now—500 ) mailed, 
postpaid, $1.10; buy express, $1.25 per 1,000, H. & 
R. Ballard, Pavo, Ga ween 
\ New Spring Crop Cabbage Plants—‘‘Frost_ Proof,*’ 
500, ‘i. 50; 1,000, $2.50, postage prepaid. Evergreen 
Farms, Everercen. Ala. ‘ 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties, 100 
for 25¢, postpaid; 1.000, $2, postpaid; express, eo 
$1.50; 10,000 for $14. Plant Farm, Ulah, } 

Tabhace Plants—Grown from Long Island wccie 
eced. the. kind that makes heads. By parcel post 
prenaid, 500 for $1.25; 1,000, $2. Stono Plant Co., 
Johns Island, 8. C. 





Cabhace Plants—Frost-proof, Early Jersey, Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. By parcel 








| than one bushel. 


South Carolina or Georgia Wakefield Cab base viante 
—1,000, $i. 50. Fred Murray, Claremont, N, 


Plants—Fulwood’ 8 Frost- proof plants ready 





~~ abbage 


for immediate shipment. Varieties: Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. 
Prices: by express: 1,000 to 4,000 at $2 per 1,000; 
5,000 to 9,000 at $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000 and over, 


$1.50 per 1,000; by mail postpaid: 500 for $1.50; 1,000 
for $2.50. Place your order as early as possible, as 
there is very short crop of plants this season. 
Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants Now Ready—Succession, Charleston 
and Jersey Wakefield, $1.50 per thousand by express, 
f.o.b. Tifton; $2.50 per thousand by parcel post; fleld 
grown from pure Long Island seed Nany Hall and 
Porto Rico Potatoes, plants will be ready April 15th, 
$2 per thousand by express; $3 per thousand by parcel 
post. Booked orders will have preference, Consult 
me for quantity prices on’ both. I will give as refer- 
ence either bank in my city, or any county official. 1 
guarantee delivery. H. H. Adams, Tifton, Ga. 





Choice mixed Peas, $3.60 bushel, om with order. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


tomato and pepper pleas, $1.25 pes 


Eggplants, 








Luther Cobb & Co., Culberson, N,. thousand. Lakeview Farm, Grandin 

Field Peas—1917 crop, sound, sia zright. Hrab- Field Grown Tomato Plants—Packed in damp moss. 
ham and Iron, $3.75; Speckled and Mixed, $3.50, | Ready April Ist. Pafvel post: 100 plants, Oae; 800, 
f.o.b. cars Lumpkin. Send check with order. Hefer- $1.50; 1,000, $3. Express: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2 
ence, Bank of Lumpkin. Hobbs & Tucker, Lumpkin, Write for prices on cabbage, pepper aud eggplants. 
Georgia. The Dixie Plant Co., Hawkinsville, Ga 


____ PECANS 


~al ~ About Papershell Rn Culture—Free. ; 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss 
Budded Pecang—Peaches, apples “and Kieffer pears, 
ce ‘List.’ 


bas 











CANE SEED 
Honey Sorghum or Japanese Syrup Cane Seed—lie 








pound, delivered in five-pound lots. Scott Farm, 
Edison, Ga. 
Cane Seed—We have several thousand bushels of 


good Field Run, Carolina Grown, Early Orange and 
Sugar Drip cane seed that we are offering at $4 per 
bushel These seed are very scarce, better buy while 
you can obtain them. No orders accepted for less 
Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 8S. C. 


CANTALOUPE 


Genuine | Rocky Ford Cantaloupe Seed—Ot the Eden 
Gem variety, personally selected by me in Colorado 
last season. Price om per pound; 3 ounces, 
W. P. Henley, Johns, N. C. 


CORN 


Biggs | Seven-Ear Seea ‘Corn—Bushel, $3.50; 1 50; peck, § $1. 
Plant Farm, Ulah, N. 
soanee. 8 Prolific Comm —Fare 





25e. 








Peck, 90c; bushel, 


| $3. Will Morgan, Rockwell, 








— Seven-Ear—Three collars bushel One dollar 
L. P. 


peck, . Woodard, .Wilson, N. 
two- 
‘arm, 





Hickory King Seed ae Vv iew si : train, 
eared variety, $3 per bushel, Meadow- View 
Morrisville, N. 





ten cents. Get argaip Hartwell Nurseries, 

Hartwell, Ga. a 
RYE 

Sow ary Rye—5 bushels, $14. J. M. Field, 
Climax, N. 

POTATOES 

Nancy Hall Seed Sweet Potatoes—*> per 3-bushel 
barrel. Yoder Bros., Hickory, N. C. 

Irish Potatoes—$1.35 bushel. Mixed vaeronse. Cash 
with order. Luther Cobb, Culberson, 

Porto Bico Potato Plants—Ready for shipment 
April Ist. . N. Powers, Thonfasville, Ga., Route 6, 
Box 84. See oe i areas 
Nancy} Hall, | Porto Rico Plants in Season—Two 
dollars "thousand. J. L. Reynolds, Bellevue, Macon, 
Georgia. : 5 : ph San 

For Sale—Potato Plants—Ready April Ist. Porto 
Rico, Nancy pall, Provident, $2 1,000. H. J, Green, 


Live Oak, Fla. 

Seed Sweet Potatoes— Nancy Hall, 
true sound stock, $2 bushel hamper. 
Lumberton, Miss ‘ 

For Sale—Porto Rico Potato Plants—$2.50 per 
tousand. Expect to begin shipping about April 15th. 
Plants will be extremely scarce. Coleman Plant Com- 
pany, Tifton, Ga. 

~Tmproved Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato. Plants 
—$1.65 per 1,000; 10,000 over, $1.45. Booking orders, 
April, May, June deliveries. Cash with orders. . J 
Head, Alma, Ga. 

Sweet Potato Seed —C atawba ba Yam, Southern Queen, 
Nancy Hall, 1.50 bushel. Plants, May delivery, $2 








, Porto Rico yi yam, 
A. A. Pigford, 























7 5 


Bushels an Acre—A white cob 2-eared variety, 











4f.0 
field selected for 8 years,, ears or shelled, peck, $1; 
bushel, $3.25. J. Boyce Day, Woodsdale, N.C. 

i S = asting’s Lia J yields oe 
Seed carefully selected from the Geld. i: half 
bushel, “SL. 50; bushel, $3. Chas. my Bion Ga. 

Cocke's Prolific Improved—Carefully selected seed 
corn, 2-eared variety, bushel $3; pec Last a. 
60 bushe ls per acre. F. Ww. Graves, ‘Mebane, 





“Marlboro Prolific Seed Corn—This corn ies tai 
years of selection by me, and lately Clemson Agricul- 








tural College. $3.50 per bushel. Welch Wilbur, 
Newberry, 8. C. 

et med Corn $3.50 per bushel, Select Pedigreed 
Neal’s Paymasier, 2 ears to stalk. Standard germi- 
Nation guaranteed. Tulip Grove Farm, Charles E. 
Duntin, Ifermitage, Tenn, 

Seed “Corn—Batt’s ‘‘4-Eared Prolific’’—W hite, me- 
dium hard, Southern grown and field selected. Pro- 
duced 50 bushels on qpcinesy land. Brier Hill 


Plantation, Thomasville, Ga 





Biggs’ Seven-Ear Corn— For 22 years we have been 
growing this highly prolific corn. $4 bushel; $2.25 
two pecks; $1.25 peck; en with order. Mrs. Noah 
Biggs, _§ otland Neck, 


Whale: . 's_ Red Cob Prolif Seed 
amount at $1 peck; $1.75 for % bushel; 





Corn—In any 
$3 per bushel. 








I tind this variety one of the best prolific varicties 
I've ever tried. C. J. Lyde, Maxton, XN Cc. 
Seed Corn for Sale—Goodman Prolific, the kind 


that has made the best yields in the state for three 
Will shell more to the 100 in ears than any 





years. 
other variety. Peck $1; bushel, $3.50. W. N. Clinton, 
Eden or, od 

Biggs 7-Ear Corn—60 bushels acre, 1917; used 150 
pounds acid on pea-stubble. Land producing 12 
bushels wheat or one-half bale cotton did this. 
Higgs for pauwent crops. Nubbed, shelled, Rom. $1; 
‘bushel, $3.50. J. C. Moffitt, Ramseur, N. €. 





and graded for size 


Selected Eare—Butted, tipped 
with un- 


and shape. No planter can plant regularly 
graded seed corn. 50 more stalks pays the difference. 
Don’t waste labor in war time, thinning corn. Plant 
more Hastings’ Prolific and 100-Day Yellow 
Dent, $1.75; bushel, $4.75. Graded corn pre- 
vents the skips. The John C. Stetson Co., Box 1030-R, 
Lond, Miss. 





COTTON 
eae. Nae veland Big Boll Cotton Seed- —Guaranteed, 
at $1. C, D. Murphy, Atkinson, N. C. 


i Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed— Selected, $2 
per _bushel. E. L. Brown, _Chadbourn, N. C. 








25. prepaid. Booking orders. Leslie 
Bolick, Cc. 


heme N. 
Porto Rico Potato. Plants—$2 p per 1,000; 10,000 for 
$17.50. Delivery now. Tomato and cabbage plants, 
leading variety, $1.50 per 1,000. Write us for quantity 
prices. John Aldridge, Tallahassee, Fla. 
For Sale—Porto Rico Potato Plants for . April, 
May and June delivery. 


In lots of 10,000 or more, $2 
per thousand; in lots of less than 10, one, he 25 per 
thousand, f.0.b. Chas, y 








sowman, Ty Ty. 





Porto Rico Potato Plants—Well rooted. Send check 
now for April and May deliveries. Will refund money 
f I see I OC ae ship on time. $2 per 1,000; over 


i 
10,000 at $1.75. Brier Hill Plantation, Thomasville, 
Georgia. 


April 


Sweet Potato Plants—Several million, ready 
15th to 25th, Packed in damp moss. Porto Rico, 
Triumph, Improved Pumpkin Yam Express, 500, 
1.50; 1,000, $2; over 20,000, $1.75 per tho usand. 
Parcel post: 500, ; 1,000, The Dixie Plant Co., 





Hawkinsville, Ga. 





Millions Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Slips, also few 
thousand Triumphs. Order from a_ responsible house 
and be satisfied. 100, 75c; 200, $1.25; 500, $2.50; 


5,000 and up, by express col- 


1,000, $4.50, postpaid; 
Ozark Seed & Plant Co., 


lect, $3.50 per thousand. 
Capital $30, 000, Nashville, Ark. 


Potato Plants—Genunine Porto Rico 
Hall Plants—Two dollars per thousand, one to ten 
thousand; ten thousand and over, dollar seventy-five. 
Plants now ready and prompt shipments guaranteed. 
ern bigger crops with our Hygrade plants Satis- 
ion guaranteed. H. W. Sieg Co., Jacksonville, 





and Naney 





Valentine Beans—35 cents per ——— Cornficla 
beans, 35 cents; Tepary beans, best for shelling, 35 
cents. One pound each of above by parcel post for 
$1. Improved Ribbon cane, 5 pounds for $1. Karly 
Hanover cantaloupes, 90 cents pound. White Rice and 
Blackeye peas, $5 bushel. Red Star Farms, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 

ey he yo Cabbage Plants—All varieties, 
one thousand, $2. ten thousand and over, $2. Gen- 
uine Nancy Hall "ad Porto Rico potato sprouts, + 
per thousand; ten thousand and over, $3.50. All ¥ 
rieties tomato, egg and pepper plants. Write 
prices and special assortment of plants for small ear. 
dens. Enterprise Co., Inc., Sumter, 8: C 








Plants—Frost- proof Cabbage Plants—All varietics, 
one thousand, $2; ten thousand, $1.75; twenty thou- 
sand and over, $1.50. _Genuine Nancy Hall and Porto 
Rico potato sprouts, $3 per thousand; ten thousand 
and over, $2.50. All varieties tomato, egg and pepper 
plants. Write for prices and special assortment of 
ante on small gardens. Enterprise Co., Inc., Sum- 
er 


Gubhas Plants — Frost-proof, ready now. Flat 
Dutch, Charleston Wakefield, Surehead, All Seasons 
Succession, $2 per thousand: five thousand lots, $1.50 
per 1,000. Tomato plants—Earliana, Stone, Prolific, 

2 per thousand; ready April lst. Sweet potato plants 
—Porto Rico and Triumph, ready April 10th, $2 per 
1,000; five thousand lots, $1.50 per thousand. Coden 
Nurseries, Coden, Ala. 

Fulwood’s Tomato Plants—Five million nice, Btalky, 
field-grown tomato plants, ready April 10th and after. 
Varieties: Earliana and Livingston Globe. Prices, by 
mail, postpaid: 100 for 50c; 500 for $1.50; by express, 
not prepaid: 1,000 to 4, 000, at $2 ber 1,000; 5,000 to 
9,000 at $1.75 per 1,000; 16, 000 to 20,000 at "$1.50 per 
1,000; 25,000 and over at $1.25 per 1,000, Sweet po- 
tato plants ready after April Ist. Varieties, Porto 
Rico and Nancy Hall. Prices: $3 per 1,000, by ex- 
press. Renee shipments. P, D, Fulwood, Tifton, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Blickeusderfer N No. 7 Lea lade fifteer 
Geo. H. Me icKay, Maxton, N, he oe; 


Horse and Mule Wiis Wem 3.50 h, 
to Athens Hide Co., Athens, Ga, . — 


No. 1 Jehneen erie car lots. 
price. MRilliken Place, Ga llion, Ala. 


~Wanted—To buy, corn, peas, soy beans 
hogs. W. P. Draughon, Dunn, N. » cattle and 


~ For Bale—Bee Hives and Beekeepers’ pers’ Supplies— 


























Ask for delivered 











Write for 8; 1 ¥ 

Wine © specie price lis Roebuck Gin Co., Boe- 
Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 pounds, 55c: 

500, $2.25; ms 000, 44. akshore arm, 

Waverly Mu ‘c. “ . seed hs ¥ 





Big Type OEE Chinas—Ten weeks old, eligible t 
record, | $15. White Wyandotte and Buff Gussen 
eggs, $2 for 15. A. Porter, Good Eope, Ii 


Seed Corn—Boon County and Lindsay’s Prolific, 
selected, nubbed and hand shelled, $3 per bushel; 16 
bushels, $2.50 per bushel. Send for samples. Duroc- 
Jersey pigs ready for sefvice, $25 each. T. B. Lindsay, 
Deep Springs Farm, Stoneville, N. C. 

One Gardner Steam Pump; one Cooksen hot water 
heater boiler; H.P. Fairbanks & Morse gasoline 
engine; pure- bred Duroc-Jersey hogs; two highly bred 
colts; two American hound puppies; one highly bred 
mare; one Clark disc harrow; three three-horse Moline 
plows. Machinery at half original cost. W. N. Cole- 
man, Culverton, Ga, 


—— 
PRINTED STATIONERY 




















F orida. 
STRAWBERRIES 


Kest Everbearing Strawberry or or “Sup verb >—25 plants, 
25c, postpaid. Fred Murray, Claremont, N. C. 


TOMATOES 
~Earliana or Jewel Tomato Plants—> 50 for 25¢, post- 
paid. Fred Murray, Claremont, N. 


Tomato Plants—Earliana and Early Jewel varieties, 
Plants ready for shipping the last of March till last 
> 




















of May. 50c, 100, postpaid. Order now. Fry Plant 
Farm, Hickory, N. C, 
WATERMELONS 
Watson Watermelon Seed—%4 pound, 35 - cents; = 
pound, $1.05, delivered. L. P. Gunn, Matthews, Ga, 


Select Tom Watson Watermelon Seedi—75 cents per 
pound, 90-Day Speckled velvet beans, $1.80 per 
bushel, E. E. Cook, Preston, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 








Cleveland Big Boll eect 


~Jmproved 
Ivey y Edgerton, Kenly, N. € 


dollars a bushel. 

For Sale—C leveland B Big Boll—With ee no 
black seed. $1.75 per bushel. Cary Stroud, 
South Carolina, 








_ Sun a4 Cotton See d—Its r gecords will | surp rise 3 you. 
escriptive circular free. 2 per bushel. D. 
McRae, Laurinburg, N. Cc. * 


For Sale—Wannamaker- Cleveland ¢ Cotton “Seed—Best 
variety in the South. Bushel, $2; hundred, $6.50. 
Millsaps: Bros., Harriston, Miss. 


Ww annamaker- Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Se -ed—Grown 


on Aeolian Hill Farm. Carefully . selected Ginned 
on private gin to insure purity. aw reliable. 
$2.50 per bushel; 100-bushel tote, $2. John 


Wannamaker, St. 


Matthews, 8. 
Mitchell's Faultless Bred and Re-im 

»-improved King 

has no equal as the earliest, most prolific, largest 

yield and largest five-lock bolls of this type cotton. 

The proof and test will be sent. Mitchell’s Faultless 








Bred, 10 pounds, postpaid, $3; Re- improved Kir 10 
pounds, f.o.b. here, $7.50. Advise shipments by ad 
press, about double Sugar Loaf Cotton 


frei ht 
Farm, Youngsville, N. t —_ 
i 
Duckworth’s Early Boll Cotton—This_ cotton. was 
best of 150 varieties, officially tested by the late R. J. 
Redding, head of the Georgia Experiment Station for 
17 years. He carefully bred these seed for years and 
found them admirably adapted to boll weevil condi- 
tions. Since his death his method of breeding was 
continued by me. If you are interested in these fine 
seed, send me your orders or write for full informa- 
tion recarding them. Sold only in three-bushel sacks, 
$2.50 per bushel: 24 bushels or more, $2.25 per bushel. 
R. F. Duckworth, Union City, Ga. 


ONIONS 




















Seed—Two Preston’s Plants—Send for price list. Fred M. 
, R. 4. | Preston, Orlando, Fla. 
For Sale—Soy beans and Field peas. Write 
Enoree, | Credle & ¢ Rhodes, Washington, N. © ek 
~ Plants—C abbage, $1.50 thousand; potato, tomato, 
Ga 


Oakdale Farm. College Park, 


Two-year-old Amoor River Privet; 
and Shrubbery. L. . Reynolds, 
N. C., Route 1. 

Potato Plants—Leading 
1,000. Dasheen, the Irish potato substitute, 
Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 

Tomato and Cabbage Plants—$1.50 per 
Potato and pepper, $2.50. Special price, 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 

wventee—Soepees. soy beans, Spanish peanuts, chu- 
fas, etc. Mail samples. Quote lowest cash prices 
Chris. Reuter, New Oreans, 


Early Amber Cane, Sudan Grass, and Early Speckled 
velvet beans. Write or wire for prices, stating quantity 
wanted. Smith Brokerage Co., Tennille, Ga. 


Immediate — ete eo Wakefield Cabbage 





Citrus Trifoliata, 
WinstongSalem, 





Sweet varieties, $2 per 
c 


75c peck. 





thousand. 
large lots. 











a we both lose.” Ask 
Printing Department, 


“If we do not do your printin, 
us for samples and prices. 
Oxford Orphanage, N. C. 





SYRUP 


“Home-made Sorghum’’—As good es the 
best. One dollar per gallon in gallon and half- 
gallon cans. Can ship express or freight. Cash with 
order. Winston Grain Co., Winston- ‘Salem, N. C, 


“Tf You Want the Finest Syrup you ever ate in your 
life, buy our home-made sorghum, none better. Sixty- 
gallon barrels, 75c; thirty-three-gallon kegs, 80c; five- 
gallon jackets, S$5c; one-gallon cans, 90c. cash with 
order. Winston Grain Co., Winston-Salem, N. C 
.qWhile Sugar is so scarce and hard to get, use our 

Famous Sugar House’’ molasses, sixty-gallon bar- 
rels, fifty cents; thirty gallon half barrel, fifty-four 
pn on aii ae. sixty cents; five- -gallon kegs, 
8 oO cents. as w D ins jrai 
Co? Winston Balen at ae order. Winston Grain 


OUR LAND EX EXCHANGE * 


Virginia Farm Pectalion-—Write 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, aad 
Farm Wanted—200 to 300 acres, with good residence, 
near town. Prefer to deal wit ie 
Box 356, Morganton, N. C, pli sia — 
I Have Some Cash Buyers for Salable F--~-—V ill 
deal with owners only. dive description, I-atien, 
and cash price. James P. White, New Frarv'', }fo 
For Sale—Flanner Farms—Near New Bern, N. C., 
on brick highway. Will subdivide into 40 to 150-acre 





Try Our 














free catal cataloz. 











sarms. 3 — nt ont tobacco, cotton, corn or pete- 
oes. ose to railroad. Thomas B. Hammer, rly 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa + ey 


Your Ford Will Use “Fair < Coal Oi Oil if you use our 
1918 Carburetor. 34 miles per gallon guaranteed. One- 
third more power. Use cheapest gasoline or one-half 


kerosene. Quickly starts cold motor, even at zero 
and moves right off with full power. No spitting, 
or popping. Slow speed on high. Fits exactly. At- 


30 off list where no agent. 
We fit all motors. 


tach it yourself. 
profits selling our goods. 


Big 
Write 











All kinds seeds.e Money with order. J. 
Parker, New Bern, N. C. 

bage and Tomato 1 Planes “thousand: 10,000 
1.50. Potato plants, from Government inspected 














Dost: 500 for $1.95: 1,000 for $2: by express: $1.50 DP, 
per thousand. Jarrard Plant te Albany. Ga. Gennine Rermuda Onion Plants—$1.25 per thousand. ood — thousand. Leading varieties. Ready now. 
Cahhare Plants—Suecession. Flat Dutch. Jersev The Thomas Co., Gainesville, Fla - ore, Hawthorn, = 

Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield. $2 per thousand, PEAS Cabbage. Potato. Tomsto and Bermuda Onion Plants 
fob. by exnress: mail, postnaid, 35¢ per hundred. a —_—_.— | —Potato plants, $2.95 per 1,000. Other plants,, $1.50 
1. Forest Caldwell, Cabbage Plant Specialist, Bartow, For Rale—Ficld peas. Hall & Savage Sros., | ner 1,000. 500 cabbage or onions mailed postpaid, 
Flortaa, Greenville. N. | 32.25. WH. & R. Ballard, Pavo, Ga. 

Potato. Cabbage and Tomato Plants—Porto. Rico, 


Cabhace Plante—Rv express. not prenaid, 500 for 
$1 9%: $2 per 1,000: 5.000 to 9.000 at $1.75 ner 1.000. 
IN OND at $1.50 per 1.900. 


bd 75; $2.50 per 1.000. No less than 590 sold this 
The John C. Stetson Co., Box 1030-R, Bond, 
Mississinn, 





Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Farly Jersev Wakefield, 
Crarieston akefleld, Succession and Flat Dutch. 
+f . = Seeene, enprees | nee 40e¢ ner hundred. 
varcel post prep 
Pott Bo. wee Whaley, Martin’s 


Froat-nroof Cabbage Plants—Rarlv Jersev Char- 
leaton Wakefield. Sucression and past Tur Fae one 
press: 500. st, 25: 1.000, $2: 5.000. at $1.75: 10.000 





wn, at $1.50, ob. . Delivered parcel post: 100, 
R5c:° 1.000, Hi 50. 
| ~ MAL 0, 82. ie’ Sesiefaction guaranteed. D. F. 





Cabbage Plants—Several million sprin: 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefield and Cee Se is 
bage plants from 
shipment, by express only. 
thousand and wer 3s. Td thousand. Order quick. 
Onn py pment and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Gibsou Co., Yonge’s Island, S. C. P = 





Will Deliver at Your Railroad Station—Cowpeas, 
$2.55 per bushel. Terms cash with order. J. M. 
Field, Climax, 4 ash 

Peas—Threo heavy yielding varieties, Clay. ~Whip- 
noorwill, Barly Crowder. Graded for planting. Ridge- 
erest Farm, Troutman, C. 
me one dollar for ive pounds of Large 
There is 
‘a. 








Send 


Ramshorn Blackeye Peas by mail, to plant. 
money in them. J. H. Patteson, Ashland, 


White, Black and Mixed Peas for See anel and 
larg? orders ponies, Write for prices. C. B. 
Cabaniss, Shelby, N. 

Peas for Sa iWin iN, $3; Lady p $3; 
White Rrown-eyed, oe eyed, slightly mixed, $3. 
Less than car lots. ¥ T. Searcy, Columbus, Miss. 

A Few Bushels Each hin and Large Black- 
- peas for sale. Whipporwills, at $3.15: Blackeyes, 

$4.25, in new bags, .o.b. Comer Ga, R. B. 
Winitord, Comer, 

Peas—Mixed peas, 3. 25 per heshel ; 
and Rubber peas, $3. 20 per bushel. 
cepted for less than 5 a “_ ae prices, 

Seed Company, Gaffney, 














Whippoorwill 
‘No orders ac- 
Kirby 





Nancy Hall and Hardshell, 
ready, $2, 1,000; tomatoes, 
cock, Rebecca, Ga., R. L. 


Yor Sale—lig lot twenty per cent Cotton Seed Feed 
meal, forty-one dollars per ton, f.o.b. mills; better 
prices in_car Icts fifteen tons. Cash with order. 
Winston Grain Co., Winston-Salem, N. C, 


Cabbage Plants Shipped Same Day Or‘er is Received. 
Early Jersey. Charleston Wakefield, Succession, one 
fifty thousand. Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Fotate 
plants, two dollars thousane. Webb’s Stock & Plant 
Farm, Pavo, Ga. 

Cabbage and Potato Plants—Cahbrge plants, $1.50 
thousand; potato plants, $2 thonsan?. Sugar Drin 
sorghum ‘seed, $8 bushel; 90-Day velvet beans, $3 
bushel. Place order early to avoid disappointment. 
J. L. White, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Tomato and Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Prompt 
sipments. Flat Dutch, Drumhead, Wakefield, $1.50 
per 1,000, by parcel post or express collect. Tomato 
plants, Stone and Trucker’g Favorite, $1.50 per 1,000. 
Wholesale and retail growers, Clark Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga. 


$2. 1,000; cabbage, now 
$1. ?-_— 1,006. FE. F. Han- 

















Plants—Thousand, $1.25; five thousand, $ Tomato, | for 3 30-day trial offer and money-back guarantee. The 
$1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. ear’s Head Farm, | Air-Friction \eeenened Company, 508 Madison St., 
Pine Castle, Fla. Dayton, Obio. 
Buy Now—Choice cowpeas, sorghum seed, velvet 
beans, Pra bones, All i Any quantity. , ae- ; 
est prices. yrite or wire attanooga Feed Co., | 2 | 
Chattanooga, Tenn. PURE BRED LIVESTOCK 
Monee Roy sd Lg py bushel. ows 
| neas, ushe! orto Rico seed potatoes, 75 
bushel u. | REGISTERED SUFFOLK HORSES 


Handsome Stallion (4 years old). 
Six Fine Brood. Mares. 
Attractive price for all 


R. W. WATSON, Route 3, Box 77-B, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


‘ 











REGISTERED JERSEY BULL 
Jolly Sultan’s Knight 
(Son of Eminent’s Knight) 
Bred at White Horse Farms, Pa. 
R.W. WATSON, Route 3, Box 77-B, 
Charlottesville, Va. 





|= — | 








FOR SALE—ONE REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN BULL CALF —— 
Six months old. Price $80, f.0.b. Greensboro. 
LATHAM-BRADSHAW COTTON CO., 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 

















Saturday, March 30, 1918] 


(25) 429 





WHERE TO . BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 

















@ R. F. D. No. 2, 


JONESVILLE, VA. & 





DUROC-JERSEYS 
a Fancy Bred Dureo-Jerseys, Boars and Gilts @ 

1 A well grown September boar, 
veighing 160, sired by the $5,000 Grand 
Champion, JOE ORION II. TAXPAY- 
ER’S MODEL bred dam. The pig is a 
eal herd header, a thick hammed, deep 
sided pig fit for a show ring. Price $65 

2. Two September gilts out of JOE 
ORION II. dam, sired by FANCY ORION 
KING. Just right in every way. Could 
be bred for fall litters. Weigh above 125. 
Price $60. 

3.. Two September boars, sired by OR- 
ION DIXIE KING, first prize yearling at 
Virginia State Fair and full brother of 
“Scissors” the NATIONAL CHAMPION 
of 1917. Good herd headers. All good 
color and largest boned kind. Out of 
CHERRY KING bred dams. Price $35 
and $40. A few gilts of same age and 
breeding at same price. 

4. Two top gilts, year old, guaranteed 
to please. Price open, $70 each. Vrite 
for prices, bred to ORION DIXIE KING. 

To avoid missing what you want of this 
exceptional offering, send check with first 
letter. We are not satisfied till you are, 

RUSSELL BROS 





a el 














ABERDEEN-ANGUS © 


= ABERDEEN - 
ANGUS 
BULLS 


Quality and Type, 
and bred on the 
lines that produced 
our International 
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PECAN GROVE DUROC-JERSEYS 


North Carolina’s Champion Herd 
J. J. JORDAN & SONS, 


McCullers, 


North Carolina. 


Modern Type Duroc-Jersey |} 





REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 


service. 
THIRTY CALVES, both 
SHETLAND PONIES, all ages 


BONA ALLEN STOCK 


HERD HEADERS 
Donald Blackstone, by 
Beau Donald 38rd. Vio- 
Fairfax, by Boland 


Fairfax 
TEN BULLS ready for 
bred. 


TWENTY HEIFERS, open and 
Boxes. 
Write us. 


FARM, BUFORD, GA. 








5 Bred Gilts. Ready for Delivery. 








Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 


BIG 


P. 0. Goose Creek. 


TYPE QUALITY—PROLIFIC ‘ 
Service Boars, Weanling Pigs for Sale Write for prices 
ROBER 


TL. RIGGS 


Otranto, S. C. 


These gilts are from Champion and Grand Champion blood and are 


HOLSTEINS 


weer wee PPE PE LLL LLL ELLE DOO 





bred to boars that have made their reputation. A bred gilt of this 
offering will give you a start in the right direction. All are register- 





Registered Duroc Sows and Gilts 


red, cholera 
165-350 pounds, 
DALE BROS., 


immune, Defender breeding, weigh 
price $65-$125. Toars and pigs 
Route 2, N. E. Nashville, Tenn. 


ed and boar service certificates attached to registration. 
Also a few extra select bred sows, tried and proven individuals 
now bred for their second, third and fourth litters. 





—REGISTERED DUROC sSOWS— | 





We are offering a part of our herd of tried Brood 

Sows. They are 2 and 3 years old. ‘The kind that 

arrow large litters and raise them. Satisfaction 

suaranteed Write 

4, LYERLY & SONS, Route i, CLEVELAND, N. C 
oO. I. C's. 


AAAPLAPARILI OS 






Breed The Best 


THE WORLD NEEDS LARGE 
FAT HOGS ..- 


AAAS 


Why lose money breeding 
and feeding scrub hogs? 


Two of our O. I. C. Hogs 
Weighed 2806 Pounds. 


Weare the most extensive breeder: 

and shippers of pure bred hogs in ihe world. 
Write today for she true story 
0.1. C. Hogs. All foreign shipments 


U. S. Government Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs since 1865 
and have never lost a hog with cholera 
or any other contagious disease. 





















of the real 


eer eerer 


Originators of 
the Famous 

. ¢. ¢. 
Hogs 


WRITE 
—~TODAY— 
FOR FREE BOOK | 
“The Hog from Birth to Sale" | 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. | 
508 Heights Temple Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OBIO 





O. I. C—PIGS FOR SALE—O. I. C. 
weighing over 800 pounds. 


Bred from prize 


breeders, 


rowed 61 pigs in one litter 
Registration free. 


c. E. CASSEL, 


of 


the very larges 


t type | 
Five sows far- 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


HERSCHEY, PA. 





0.1. C.’s 


No akin; prolific, 


and CHESTER WHITE Boars 
Young Herds a Spee 


large kind. 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable 


F. E. RUEBUSH, 


Pedigrees free. Write 


Sciota, Illinois. 





Bred 
laity. 








Boars, Bd 
Ww. i. 


Booking Orders for 0. . 
Ready to ship in March, April 
and May 
single, or $35 per pair, no-askin, 
se BD bred Gilts, 
$75 are, $35; 125-BD 
j Fr Sows, $85 to 4195. registered. 
BEDFORD, VA. | 


pocmereed. 
100-. 


1. C. 


8-10 weeks old, $18 





0. I. C. 





As Good as There is in the World. 


Registered 
mated, 


Few 


and cholera immune. 
not akin. oi 


&. E. WRIGHT & CO., 


ne bred gilts, 
STEENS, MISS. 


Pigs 


0. I. 


C. 


$31 a pair, 
$60. 





aw refunded. 
R. 1. Phone 2406. 


pairs, 


R. @. OWEN, 


8 to 10 weeks old, 


no akin, 
Stock must be as repre sented or | 


Bedford, Va. | 


at $35 


*S. Am booking orders for spring pigs from 

out of choice heavy- 

weight sows and sired by six “ope el 

ing boars at $18 each; 
$54. All registered. 


trios, 





Columbia, 


r 


____ TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTHS *° *: 


Largest Exhibition Herd in the South. 


OUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM. 
South Carelina. 


English, 
‘Am erican bred 


rn nnnnnnnnnnm 


Canadian 





SP PLPPLL LD LS 


POLAND. CHINAS 

“ LLP LAA LOE PANEL ANA AEP 
BIG TYPE POLAND-C CHINAS—Having recently pur- 
chased a lot of heavy Western bred top sows at long 
Prices, breeding such as Peter Mouw, 


Gertsdale Jones, 


An extra fine lot of young stuff four to six months old ready for 
prompt shipment. Young pigs all sold for immediate shipment but 
will accept orders for later shipment. Boars of all ages. Boars ship- 


ped with sows no akin. 


MY GUARANTEE:—Any animal shipped by me not satisfactory on | 
arrival may be returned within five days express collect and I will 
refund the purchase money in full. 


W.R. KIMBALL, HARGROVE, N. C. 























TAYLOR PLANTATION 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad. Biue Bell, Tormentor, 
You know there is 


Oxford Lads and Eminent families. 
no better blood than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices 


they 
most profitable, 
popular breed. 


\ nothing to sell. 


THE HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


Pure-bred 


HOLSTEINS 


Produce 

More Milk and 
More Butterfat 
at Less feed cost 
than any other 
breed. 


Pure-bred Holsteins hold all rece 


ords for the production of milk and 
butterfat. 
quantities at the lowest cost for feed 
and labor. 


They yield the largest 


Right now—with feed cost rising— 
are the most economical and the 
as well as the most 


Write for the facts 


—free. There is no ob- 
ligation—we have 


Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 














TAYLOR PLANTATION, COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS HEREFORD 
POLLED DURHAM SHORTHORN 








HEIFERS 


We 
both bred and unbred, 
reasonable prices on 

which 
desirable 


Sterling, 


HEIFERS 


a large number of very choice Heifers, 

that we are making most 
Send for our free price list 
also contains descriptions of a number of 
cows. 


WOODLAWN FARM, 





have 


Illinois. 

















Good individuals of preferred families are offered 
by members of the 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE BEEF BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Buyers in the South will find these cattle easily ac- 
climated and suited to Southern conditions. 


if in the market, write 





SELECT HOLSTEIN HERD 
Owing to death of one of our firm, 


mediately, entire herd much below real value, 
20 high-class young females in milk, heavy pro- 
ducers, majority having ©. records, mostly 


3 to 
fleifers 
4-year-old A, 
$550 
opportunity 
once 


AT A SACRIFICE 
will sell im- 


price, $3,600. Seven 2-year-old 
soon, $1,400 Two. splendid 
©. cows to freshen in_ March, 
All registered, tuberculin tested. Excellent 
to secure nice clean herd Come at 
Kaintuckee Holstein Farm, Bardstown, Ky. 


5 years old; 
to treahoes 
R 








A. D. KNOX, Secretary, P. 0. Box 397, NASHVILLE, TENN. 





TTT «ia 











SPECIAL OFFER 
FOR APRIL | 


f SPECIAL OFFER 
FOR APRIL 


MULE-FOOT AND DUROC- JERSEY HOGS 


HOLSTEIN CALVES ' 


5 weeks old. nicely marked and from heavy milkers, 
$20 each, crated for shipment anywhere, and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed 


EDGEWOOD FARM, 


HEIFERS and ¢£ 
ove 15-16ths pure 


Bend order or write. 
WHITEWATER, wie, 





SHORTHORNS 


wren ere LPS - 





25 BRED MULE-FOOT GILTS—Weights about 175 pounds each.... . -850.00 each i 
io BRED MULE-FOOT GILTS--Weight 200 pounds each ........ ...++$60.00 each { 
EXTRA SPECIAL DUROC OFFER—Two Bred Gliits—The big. high- “up, high-back, dee; ‘cherry color, } 

good feet and ears, PRED to Dormon’s Orion Cherry King, a genuine son of the Great REC 


$150 each. 
from this ad and save 
DO NOT WRITE UNLESS YOU 


Orion Cherry King. Price, 


Please make selection Stock guaranteed as represented. 
BUSINESS. 


NASHVILLE, ARKANSAS y 


correspondence. 


| long bodies, 
MEAN 





WwW. 8B. DORMAN, 











| DISPERSAL SALE OF JERSEYS—Prepare to Attend the Sale of 
the Famous Oakwood Hill Jerseys on June 3, 1918 


Raymond, 


REGISTERED SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Have for Sale a few unusually 
Fine Animals. 
Come and examine. 
SHEDDEN FARMS, 
Georgia. 








as well as a number of Register of 


supply is limited. 


county, 


We will sell Cattle that have won prizes all over this 
catalog as the 


rit Cows. send’ your name in for 

















i J. D. BLACKWELL, 








Sad Seema S Sg ae, the best = of —_ REMEME ER THE DATE AND WATCH FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ve 
© the public out o years in business. igs ready | ° . 
for shipment around. th the first of May. Pairs no akin, ROBT. N. BELL, Jr., Owner, Route 7, Birmingham, Alabama. 
to weeks 0 Single, $18, pedigreed. i 
R. M. MOORE, Route 2 Bedford. Virginia. COL. D. L. PERRY, Auctioneer. 
ae = Sl ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
st. lam offering 3 oum- | “Both sexes ali aces, best 

I Offer Angus Bulls and Heifers ABERDEEN-ANGUS |: a tome, call. ANGUS CATTL ot Regge Reng ory 
oe o cutarantenes Wisews backed Se peittice —_———————— cows and heifers. | service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 

antee and sent on approva ur friends made goed ‘individuals and well bred. at moderate prices xcept lily handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
hem famous. ~ Also POLAND-CHINAS. tock registered. i istered in P 3. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 De 
'. P. VISSERING, Box 7, ALTON, ILLINOIS. FAYETTE, MISSOURI. ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Joffersonton, Va. 





HORSES AND JACKS 


PPL LLP LLL IPO LSS 





~~ 


KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS! 
Largest and finest fegister- 
ed Jacks we have ever been 
able to offer our trade. Our 
prices reasonable. Every jack 
guaranteed. Visit us early 
and select from entire of- 
fering. Write today 
The Kentucky Jack Farm, 
Joe E. Wright, Owner, 
Junction City, Kentueky. 
Established 1884 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
: : Chicago Office, 1341 Conway Building. 
— SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
t three months, 25 cents. 


subser! 
bs of 50 er more without agent's commissions, 
@ year; Canadian, $1.50. All subscriptions “step whes out 


1 menths, 50 cents 
fr tnree yours, 2 te years, $3. Clu 


gi.ae: three years, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


ptions: twe 


Long-term years, 
§@ ecats. 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old d@ ons new subscriber, 


subseriber an Wf sent 
year for $1.50. A eluk of three yearly subscriptions, if sent together 


together, ean f'n he Progressive Farmer ene 





Reliability of Every Advertisement Guaranteed 


fe Wile pesttindty mabe peed he hen 
made 


sustained 
im The Progressive Farmer on 
Geliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
business houses and their patrons, but in any cases of actually fraudulent de 


to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 


to us within one month « 
: that our liability shall cover only th 


Question, nor 4a 


krupt, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I 
A hy Ry yortloes in The Prearessive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all 


am writing you as an ady 
advertising it carries.’’ 


th 
will try to 


eubscrider as @ result of fraudulent mis- 
” > pert of any advertiser who proves to be a 





ealings, we will make good 
are, that the claim for 





fter the advertisement appears in our paper and after 


e hase price of the article ip 
+ that our liability does not apply when firm 


—s 











FARMERS’ EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED 


NDER the heading, ‘The Farmers’ Experjence Meeting”, we will during isis 
print @ discussion of 36 of the most 
To these “Experience Meetings’ every Progres- 


farmer has to grapple with. 


sive Farmer reader is asked to contribute 
Neo letter must be over 6@0 words in length, and shorter ones are 


to the point. 
preferred. 


For the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $3, for the 
second -best letter $2, and we will also pay regular space rates for every other let- 
Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 

How He Has Helped; How He 
—Letters must reach us by Ma.ch 30. 

“Experiences in Buying Land.”—Lettera must reach us by April 6. 

“Experiences in Fighting the Boll Weevil.”—Letters must reach us by April 13, 

Letters on two or mure subjects May be mailed at the same time, but must be 


ter we print. 
“The Demonstration Agent: 


written en separate sneets of payer. 


nteresting problems the Southern 


Give us actual experiences, brief and 


Might Heip Mere.”’ 


A Score Card on Your Health 
Habits 


ET each member of the family take 

this score card and see how he or 
she ranks in the matter of health 
habits. Take each rule and if you | 
observe it, credit yourself with the full 
number of points allowed. if you par- 
tially observe it, allow as many points 
In that rule as you honestly think your- 
self entitied to. tf you do not observe 
the rule at all, of course you score 0 
en that particular rule. Then add up 
your total score and see what grade 
you make out of a total possible score 
of 100. 

It will make a pretty interesting and 
helpful “‘game” to give a whole evening 
to grading the various members of the 
family and discussing the reasons for 
any health rule here mentioned, if the 
reasons are not obvious. 
































EVERY DAY IS A GOOD DAY 
For Representin 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
But 


Today Is the Best Day for You 
to write us for our spare time of- 
fer. We will tell you how to earn 
money right in your own neigh- 
borhood. 

We will send you full particulars 
the same day we get your letter. 
Write today for informatien. 


Address 





Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a of The 
Progressive Farmer. If you don't file 
your paper for future reference, then 
give the paper to some farmer, farm 
woman, or farm boy. 








2 SEND 
S ONLY 


and we ship 
you this hig 
rade guaranteed 
ewing Machine. 
Upon arrivalif you are pleased with it, 
pay balance of $16.95 and take machine 
home on 90 days trial. If at theend of 90 
days you and your family, are not entirely 
pleased, return machine and we refund 
yee money and the freizht. OurSewing 
achines are guaranteed for 20 years. They 
will pleaseyoue Send $1 today and lect us 
ship you thie special §-drawer, drop- 
head, automatic lift machine complete 
with full set of attachments. 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CO. 
Sewing Machine Dept. 6 
BARNESVILLE, GA. 





Ready mixed for house, roof, 
floor, wall, carriage, etc. Al 
quality, low prices, shipped quick 
and little frt. from Rich’d. Color 
card and new Spring catalog of 

South’s Mail Order House FREE. Write to-day. 
THE SPOTLESS CO. Richmond, Va. 





Nomination 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
CALF, PIG AND POULTRY CLUB 


Enclosed find $ 


ei .....years subscription for 


ee ee en weeee 


Name of Subscriber 





Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following in 
The Progressive Farmer’s Calf, Pig and Poultry Club. 

















EALTH is wealth” and “health is a 
matter of control’ are two state- 
ments that are being universally accepted 
as facts. Out of this acceptance there is 
arising an aristocracy, the proud boast of 
every member of which is “I have the 
health habit.’’ 

For the many who are in this aristoc- 
racy and who would remain, and for the 
few who are out of it and who are ambi- 
tious to come in, the following suggested 
seore card and detail statements as used 
in the hygiene classes in Winthrop Col- 
lege are offered: 

Score Card 
day, minimum, 


1. Water a even win- 


| ter, 3 pints, 2 points. 


2. Sleeping in open air or in room with 
three windows and door open in winter, 2 
points. 

3. Sleeping in 
points, 

4, Sleeping place free from malaria mos- 
quitoes, 2 points. 

5. Light-weight bed clothing, 1 point. 

6. Hard mattress, 1; (7) small pillow, 
1; (8) bed clothing aired daily and sunned 
weekly, 1; (9) rise regularly, 1; total, 4 
points, 

10. One or two glasses of water (cool, 
but not ice) before breakfast, 1 point. 

11. Light exercise on rising, windows 
Open, 1 point. 

12. Cool or cold bath, followed 
by vigorous rubbing, 4 points. 

13. Teeth and mouth -cleaned at 
twice daily, 2 points, 

14. Individual (a) drinking glass, (b) 
toothbrush, (c) towel, (d) wash-basin, (e) 
comb and hair brush, 8 points. 

15. Mental hygiene: (a) alone ten min- 
utes each day, preferably befoye break- 
fast, (b) one humorous statement or 
each day, preferably at table or just be- 
fore going to bed, (c) all conversation at 
table interesting and pleasant, (d) thirty 
minutes each day for something enjoy- 
able, 3 points. 

16. Hygienic breakfast,-satisfying these 
requirements and others: (a) clean dishes 
and attractive table; (b) food broiled, 
baked, steamed, or roasted, not fried (one 
time a week off); (c) no ‘‘quick breads’’ 
(two times a week off); (d) no highly 
shortened bread; (e) no highly shortened 
cake (one time a week off); (f) no tea or 
coffee; (g) no additional salt if food is 
salted in cooking; (h) no black pepper; 
(i) not one fly in kitchen or dining-room; 
(j) milk, hot or cool, but not iced, and 
taken only when mouth is free from food; 
(k) some food that requires chewing and 
moistening; (1) hominy or oatmeal, if 
used, cooked at least one and one-half 
hours, 5 points. 

17. Rest twenty minutes, 1 point. 

18. Toilet regularly after breakfast and 
twice more during the day at regular 
times, 5 points. 

19. Hygienic 


open air in summer, 2 


quickly 


least 


joke 


reading: (a) 
book at arm’s length or on table; (b) 
crown (not top) of head high: (c) feet 
flat on floor; (d) light good and over left 
shoulder; (e) moving air, 3 points. 

20. Two glasses of water between 
breakfast and dinner, 1 point. 

21. Rest tventy minutes before 
1 point. 

22. Hygienic dinner, satisfying these re- 
quirements with others: See No. 16—(a) 
to (1), inclusive; (b) at least one green 
vegetable cooked so as to retain the min- 
eral matter; (c) salad of uncooked fresh 
material, fruit or vegetable, or uncooked 
fresh fruit; (d) minimum time at table 
thirty minutes, 5 points. 

23. Rest after dinner 
five minutes in moving air 
from light, 2 points. 

24. Two glasses of water between din- 
ner and supper, 1 point. 

25. Vigorous outdoor exercise, but not 
within two hours after dinner, 2 points. 

26. Hygienic supper, satisfying these re- 
quirements with others: See No. 16—(a) 
to (1), inclusive, 5 points. 

27. Read or think something ennobling 
and quieting, 2 points. 

28. Go to bed regularly (one night off), 
1 point. 

29. Clean hands, 
tongue, eyes, and 
night, 2 points. 

30. Glass of water before going to bed, 1 
point. 

31. Two or three warm (not hot) baths 
a week in winter just before going to bed, 
more if necessary in summer, following 
by running quickly over body with cool 
or cold water or wet cloth, 4 points. 

32. Hours of sleep, minimum, even in 
summer, ten, 5 points. 

33. Sleeping position almost 
face uncovered, 1 point. 

34. All breathing, night and day, through 
nose, 2 points. 

35. Hygienic 


study and 


dinner, 


thirty to forty- 
and shaded 


mouth, teeth, 
passages each 


face, 
nasal 


straight, 


clothing: (a) nothing un- 
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comfortable; (b) nothing tight enough to 
leave marks on the skig when removed; 
(c) nothing next to the skin that is not 
boiled; (ad) nothing worn at night (even 
in winter) that is worn in the day; (e) 
knit underwear and hose turned and aired 
at night if used second day; (f) warmth 
adjusted to weather; (g) feet dry; (h) 
ankles warm; (i) extra wrap or coat 
when cooling off, unless constantly mov- 
ing, 4 points. 

86. Walk and stand tall, crown of head 
high, 4 points. 

87. Appearance: (A) at breakfast; (1) 
cleanliness of person; (2) good posture; 
(3) clothes; (a) well washed; (b) well 
ironed; (c) well brushed; (d) becoming in 
design and color; (e) all fasteners on; (f) 
(for girls) waist and skirt securely fas- 
tened together and bottom of skirt even; 
(4) shoes clean; (5) hair clean and artis- 
tically arranged; (6a) lips closed when 
chewing; (6b) mouth free from food when 
talking, 3 points. (B) at dinner, see 37 
(a). (C) at supper, see 37 ¢a), 2 points. 

38. No patent or headache medicines or 
calomel unless prescribed by a competent 
physician, 3 points. 

39. No soda fountain drinks (one time 
a week off), 1 point. 

40. Mouth covered when coughing or 
sneezing, 1 point. 

41. (a) Hands washed before each meal; 
(b) hands kept away from face, 2 points. 

42. No cigarettes (boys or men), 4 
points. 

43. No narrow-toed high-heeled shoes 
or stays (girls or women), 4 points, 

Note.—Omit 2 or 8 according to season, 
and 42 or 43 according to sex. 


General Instructions 


In taking a cool or cold bath, the fol- 
lowing should be adhered to strictly: The 
time for taking it is before breakfast. 
The body should have a distinct, feeling 
of warmth, which is best produced by 
light exercise. The room should be warm. 
The bath should be taken quickiy and fol- 
lowed immediately by drying and rusbing 
until the skin glows. Any one not in the 
habit of taking a cold or cool baih in the 
morning should accustom himself to 
gradually, bathing a little more of 
body from morning to morning until 
whole body is included. The test of 
good or bad effects of the bath is the 
ing of warmth and well-being the person 
does or does not experience immediately 
after the bath. If one does not realize 
this feeling he may be almost 
he is not tak he bath property. 
cannot vary ihe conditions so a 
ize it he had better let the buth alo 
the present at least. For mest 
pecially in w the sponge 
better than the plunge. 

In taking @ warm bath the 
likewise sho i be adhered to 
‘Lime for taking it just befor 
bed. The room should be warm 
body should be quickly run over imme- 
diately afterwards with cool or cold 
water or a cool wet cloth and well dried. 
A warm biuth should never be ken be- 
fore going out. 
should be taken with- 
» meal, 


No kind of a? 
in two hours ait 
For growing 
essentials are, Y 
requiring chewing, 
such good fi 1 i 


preserving teeth two 
rich in lime salts and 
and cleansing. One 
od whole wheat unshort- 
ened bread made into dry toast, crisp and 
brown. For cleaning the teeth a dry 
brush, dry powd and dental floss, silk 
thread, or rubber bands, are neces 
The lower teeth shouid be brushed up and 
the upper down with a slightly rotary 
motion. The teeth far back in the mouth 
and the inner side of every tooth should 
be given special cleaning. It is best to 
have both the brush and powder dry and 
follow the use of these with the brush 
and an abundance of water. Something 
that slips in between the teeth is abso- 
lutely necessary for removing material 
from between them. Dental floss is con- 
sidered best. A good and inexpensive 
tooth powder may be made at home ac- 
cording to the following directions: Pre- 
cipitated chalk, 2 tablespoonsful; carbo- 
nate of magnesia, 1 heaping teaspoonful; 
flavoring, oil of wintergreen or 
mint; ingredients should be mixed 
oughly and placed in a covered 
tainer. 

Care of the hair consists practically in 
keeping it clean by brushing and by fre- 
quent washing with some mild soap like 
Castile and plenty of water. 

Care of the skin likewise consists prac- 
tically in keeping it clean and rinsed free 
of soap. In case of pimples, red nose, and 
other complexion disturbances, the one 
safe thing to do, unless one is under the 
direction of a competent physician, is to 
let them alone, and work on the cause, 
which is frequently some mistake in eat- 
ing, exercise or some other habit of en- 
joying living. 

Care of the hand to the point of keep- 
ing it clean and soft is more difficult and 
probably more important than that of any 
other part of the body, the hand being 
considered by some even more dangerous 
than the fly. Frequent use of a good nail 
brush and of plenty of water and soap 
is the backbone of such care.—Alice V. 
Wilson in Training School Quarterly. 


Use Fruit, Cereal, Milk for 
Breakfast 


HESE make a meal—nourishing, 
easy to cook, cheap. 
Why use fruit? 

Fruit helps to keep’ your body in good 
health and to prevent constipation. 
Use fresh fruit when possible. 
Use prunes, dried apples, dried 
Soak them in water over night 

them to make them tender. 

tse dates or raisins. These are good 
added to the cereal ten minutes before tak- 
ing it from the stove. Then you will not 
need sugar. 

Use ripe bananas with dark skins. Ban- 
anas with greenish yellow skins are hard to 
digest unless cooked. 
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thor- 
con- 
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We 
38 years s‘old 


- still pumping 


Think of itt 38 
ing—from a 
purrs. This farmer adds: 





some water.” 
Let the Eclipse pum 
the cheapest way. 


Reliable Service 


for $8 years—not on the first cost of the mill. 


60 years, — wonderful service. 


fine: 
is sensitive to 

turns in and out ot A 
proor. 

Sirect stroke, no 
noiseless. Buy an 
and get your water 





lipse from 


nothing in the long run. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Manufacturers 





years old and still pump- 
a 200-foot well—and no re- 
“It’s a mighty 
still day when the Eclipse can *t pump 


Jour water — it’s 
igure its cost on 


The Eclipse Wood Windinill has been sold = 
breezes—automatically 
omy — 


“qears—but it iteie Fregion= 


figured on a 38-year service basis. He’! prove 
why ECLIPSE pumping service costs almost 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


























TRON AGE 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How can I grow more crops with 
least expense? How can I cultivate 
more acres and have cleaner fields? 


IRON AGE Bidine 
Cultivator 
will help you dothis. Has pivot wheels and gan 
with parallel motion. Adjustable to any wid 
of row. Every tooth canbe raised, lowered or turn 
to right or left. 









make a complete line 


tools, etc. 
day for free booklet. 





Lever 
adjusts balance of frame 
to weight of driver. 
Light, strong and com- 
pact—the latest and best 
of riding cultivators. We 


Bateman M’f’gCo.,Box 89D,Grenloch,N.J. 
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REE toHay Balers 


—our latest Hay-Bating Grete Boek 





WRITE — get 
making opportunity with >” 


ADMIRA 
et erful. 2 tmple, lever pria- 
Pears fender.” hay demand. Coin 


allow. for self and neighbors, 
Stuy baesse COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 
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“DEVELOP THE 
GREAT 
SOUTHLAND.” 





Note:—Help develop the Southland t 











The Progressive Farmer 

3 Enclosed find photo of myself and 
‘Melder Chief,” earned by getting a club 
of subscriptions for your great paper. 

I consider The Progressive Farmer an 
efficient and dependable guide to peace 
and plenty on the farm. Let’s all take 
the good trusty farm paper adapted to 
eur own needs in developing this great 
Southland. Wishing you continued suc- 
cess, I am, Yours very truly, 

A. J. GORDY. 

Rapides County, La. 

















earning a pure-bred pig and write for 

information today, please. 

a 

Progressive Pig Club 

= J 
—....... 

Don't try o this year without 
“Massey's Card " Paper bound copy 

With Progressive Farmer one year, $1.25. 
































OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “ The Young Peopie’s Department”. The Progressive Farmer 

















Programs for Young People’s 
Clubs 


April 6, 
HEALTH 








Roll Call—Extracts from the State Depart- 
| Health Bulletins 
| -~Why Do We Want Good Health? 
eading ‘The Old Swimming Hole’— 
| Riley 
Paper Health: How to Get It and Keep 
It 
Sing patriotic songs 
j Refreshments—Egg sandwiche iced »f- 
| 
fee 
} 
April 20, 
“YOUR OWN GARDEN” MEETING 
Paper—Value of Having Your Own Corner 
in the Garden 
Reading “The Hired Man Riley. 
Pape What to Plant and When. 
Sing patriotic songs 
Refreshments Lettuce sandwiches, tea. 
May 4. 
MAY DAY FETE 
Paper—Old English May Day Customs, 
Dance Girls with garlands of flowers on 
head dance around the Maypole 
Reading—"Queen of May’’'—Tennyson. 
Song—Oh, The We Two Were Maying. 
Refreshments—sStrawberries and cream, va- 
nilla wafers 
May 18, 


OUR SOLDIER BOYS 


Paper—What 
the past 
sSong—My 


Uncle Sam has accomplished 


year. 
Country 


in 
‘Tis of Thee. 








Reading—‘“‘The Beloved Captain’’—Donald 
Hankey. 
Pack a box for the soldier boys, each one 
contributing some small article. 
Refreshments—Lettuce salad, corn meal 
sticks, iced tea, 
| June 1, 
} AMBITION MEETING 
| toll Call—My Ambition. 
| Paper—Why Does Every Boy and Girl 
| Need an Ideal? 
Music, 
Paper—The Best Road to Take in Seeking 
Your Ideal. 
Patriotic songs. 
tefreshments—Berry Ice and wafers. 
June 15, 
PICNIC 
Girls fix lunch, boys arrange for wagon 
Roll Call in the wagon—The Thing I like 
To Do Best. 
Discussion—(everybody join in) Ways to 
Earn Money for the Club or for Myself 
j Spread all the lunch out together 
| Sing songs, everybody joining in 
Invite mothers and fathers to get & wa- 
gon and go with you 
July 6. 
PATRIOTIC PARTY 
{ Paper—Patriotism. 
| Flag contest—Procure as many little 
| lags of different countries as possible. Give 
| each person a slip of paper and a pencil and 
let him write down in regular order the 
| country of each flug as it is passed before 
him, Prize for the person naming the most 
flags correctly. 
Paper—How I can Serve My Country. 
Patriotic Songs 
tefreshments—lIce cream (with tiny 
American flag stuck in it), vanilla wafers, 


July 20. 
MOCK CAKNIVAL 














Arrange committees for entertainments, 
shows, selling tickets, advertising, etc. 

Make confetti by cutting up every availa- 
ble scrap of paper. Sell it two bags for five 

| cents. 

Shows—For instance: “Something never 
seen on earth before.’’ Inside have a little 
dirt with pair of dice on top—Paradise on 
Earth. Admission two for five cents. 

July 20.—Continued. 
MOVING PICTURES 

Have someone play harp or some instru- 
ment. Let some members of Club imperson- 
ate famous Moving picture actors and give 
simple little plays. No speaking has to be 
done, and a small stage may easily be ar- 
ranged Such stories as Bluebeard, Cinder- 
ella, et may be played. Admission five 
cents 

MINSTREL 

Charge five cents to e in Carnival 
Grounds, (which in be school ground or 
someone's yard) Have a parade before the 

{ carnival begins if possible 

Invile all the community it is possible to 
reach. Give money to some worthy cause or 
buy books for Club. 

Refreshments—Sell lemonade, ice cream, 
sandwiches. 

| August 3. 
VALUE OF GOOD BOOKS 

Everyone come dressed as character from 
favorite book 

Roll ¢ Why I like This Character I 





Represent, 
Arrange a pantomime 
David Copperfield or some 
or story. 
Paper—Importance of good books and mag- 
azines in a home. 


for Little Women, 
well known book 


Paper—Plan for Buying and Circulating 
Books in the Club, 

Music, songs. 

tefreshments—Tomato Sandwiches, iced 
tea. 


August 17. 
BIRDS AND FLOWERS 


Roll Call—Name of native birds and wild 


flowers. 


Paper—Our Bird Friends—The Good They 
Do. 

Song. 

Paper—Fk owers Bring Happine 





First Bluebird’ Riley. 
and lemonade, 


Reading ‘The 
Refreshments—s: andwiches 


September 7. 
THE SCHOOLRKOOM 





ail My Schoo lear 4 ) tio! 

Pape How We Can Help to Make the 
School-room More Attracti 

Reading Let Somethin Good Be Said 

hi ey 

Pi What Our Scho Need 

Disc ussion H W Can Get Things for 
the Schoo 

Patriotic ong 

Refreshments Punch and Cake 
September 21. 

MOTHERS’ DAY 

Invite a mothe 

Songs 

Reading \ Boy the Rile 

My Mother 

Song Sing Mé »>S p 

Game Drop Han ilef, et Ask 
nmiother to join in 

Patriotic songs 

Refreshment Canned peaches, cake 
October 5. 

CANDY PULLING 

Ask everyone to bring enough materia! to 
Make a pound of candy with a pan to make 
it in. (Molasses and Honey Candy 

Make the candy and pull it 

Paper—How to Eat and Live in Winter. 

Reading 

Everybody sing songs together. 

Refreshments—Hot chocolate. 


October 30. 


HALLOWE’EN MASQUERADE 





All guests come dressed in different Hal- 
lowe’en costumes with mask on When they 
arrive give each guest a number on a slip of 
paper, Which is pinned on their backs, When 
all are assembled let each one pass before 
all the others and let everyone judge as to 
which number has the most original cos- 
tume. Write down the choice on a slip of 
paper. Count and give prize for most orig- 
inal 

Fortune Telling Booth 

Games—Bobbing for apples in a tub of 
Water, cracker race, etc. 

Paper—Why we celebrate Hallowe'en. 

Songs:—Any that all members know All 
sing together | 

Refresnments—Apples, pop-corn, peanuts | 
and molasses candy. 

November 1, 
ARBOR DAY 

Paper—How to Plant Trees. 

One boy and one girl to go out and plant 
a-tree somewhere in the community rrees 
procured the day before. Limit of time to 
be gone from place of meeting—one hour. 

Roll Call—Where I Planted My Tre: 

Paper—Names of Trees 
PLANTING SONG: TUNE OF AMERICA 
Joy for the sturdy tre 
fanned by each fragrant breeze 

Lovely they stand 
TI song birds o’er them thrill; 
They shade each tinkling rill; 
The crown each swelling hill, 
Len ely and grand 
Plant them by stream and way; 
Plant them where children play 
And toilers rest; 
In every verdant vale; 
On every sunny swale; 
Whether to grow or fail; 
God knows it’s best. 
Select the strong, the fair; 
Plant them with earnest care; 
No toil is vain. 
Plant in a better place 
Where like a lovely face 
Set in some sweeter grace— 
Change may prove vain. 
God will His blessings send; 
All things on Him depend. 
His loving care 
Clings to each deaf and flower 
Like ivy to its tower; 
liis presence and His power 
Are everywhere. 

Refreshments—Doughnuts and coffee. 

November 28, 
THANKSGIVING 

Two Members start out together to be 
gone one hour to do some act of kindness in 
the neighborhood 

toll Call—What I Have Done. 

Paper—Ways and Means of Serving the 
Community. 

teading—‘‘There is Ever a Song Some- 
where’’—Riley. 

Patriotic songs. 

Refreshments—Pop-corn, chestnuts, fruit. 
December 7. 

CHRISTMAS 

Roll Call—What I Can Do to Make Some- 
one Happy. 

Paper—Suggestions for Christmas, 

Make stockings; fill with things for Com- 
munity Christmas, 

Paper—The Community Christmas Tree. 

Discussion—Where and When Shall We 
Have Tree, Make list of everyone in the 
community and appoint a committee to see 


that everyone gets something off the tree. 


Songs: Christmas Carols and Patriotic 
Songs. 
tefreshments—Fruit cake and coffee. 


December 21, 
EXPERIENCE MEETING 


(Last of the Year). 

Roll Call—A Good Experience That I Have 
Gained from the Club, 

Discuss plans for next 
of continuing Club—Shall 
cers for next year now, 
meeting of the year. 

Paper—New Year 

Christmas songs. 

Star-Spangled Banner. 

Refreshments—Turkey 


year—advisability 
we elect our offi- 
or wait until first 


Resolutions. 


sandwiches and tea. 
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Cottonseed 


The only planter which posi- 
tively plants one seed at a time 
is the 


“LEDBETTER | 


One-Seed 
Cotton, Corn and Peanut 


PLANTER 


Plants cotton accurately 1 to 6 
inches apart. Saves % the seed 
and % the chopping. No skips, 
therefore no waste land—you get 
& bales where the other man gets 4. 


IDEAL FOR PEANUTS 


Peanut planting attachment 
costs only $2.00, and plants pea- 
nuts shelled or in the shell uni- 
formly and without crushing. 
Plants accurately Corn, Maize, 
Velvet Beans, Soy Beans, Peas 
and other row crops. 


See Ledbetter Dealer 


or write us for booklet and full 
information. 


We carry a stock in every Southern state, 
ensuring quick and safe delivery 


The 
Southern Plow 
Company 







































































































































































































































mensin) HORGE-MIGH, BULL- 
STRONG, PIG-TIGHT. 
Made of Open Hearth wire 
heavily Geivenised—astrong 
durable, long-lasting, rust-re-| 
ate ip sisting fence. Sold direct tothe 
Farmer at wire mi!! prices, 
Here’sa few of our big values 
26-inch Hog Fence - 21 oe a rod 
47-inch Pare Fence- 31¢ arod 
Lar Poultry Fence -34¢ arod 
§ Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire 
of fence values shows 100 styles} 
‘arm, armory 4 and Lawn Fence at 
t’s free. Write today. 
Muncie, tind. 


It 
=. the Factory! 
Direct: 
















Our big onats 
and heights fog 
reduced money-Saving prices 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 











JOIN THE PROGRESSIVE 
CANNER CLUB TODAY! 


Hawa 


he 





Should you be interested in the " 
plan for procuring subscriptions to 
earn a splendid canning outfit and 














One year's subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer and “Where Haif the World is Wak- 
ing Up” for only $1.30 



































think you have the “get up and 
get” in you required to do the ; 
work, please write today for full 
information, ce . 
PROGRESSIVE NNER CLUB, 

amy : 


(Please Address Our Office Nearest You) 





P. S—Do not underestimate your 








ability. You can do it if anyone 
can. Hundreds are working every 
day. Get in the game yourself. 






Start something by writing today. 
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Our advertisers are guaranteed, 


Made also with ribbed tread 


BIG TIRE—and a big-button, non-skid tread— 

with endurance, beauty, resiliency, speed, economy, 
safety, comfort, luxury — incorporating all the elements 
of Fisk quality and experience plus the desirability of 
cord construction. 


It is backed by an old-fashioned trademark which 


enjoys a world-wide reputation for integrity—and the 
utmost confidence of buyers everywhere. 


It has everything that brains, care and practical 
knowledge can put into a tire—with a lot of extra miles 
that you can obtain only from Fisk bigness, Fisk qual- 

=. ity and a countrywide system of complete and fully 
“I equipped Service Branches. 


For Sale Everywhere 











